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Takes the 


at MANY A WAVERING, unsunk putt, for ap- 
proaches that head flagwards but fetch up in a 
trap, blame those insidious enemies of golf —the turf 
insects that dote on a tasty green or fairway. 

Whether you're a golfer yourself, or are concerned 
with the maintenance of golf courses, you'll be in- 
terested to know that a powerful Shell insecticide — 
aldrin—is deadly to pests that ruin the grass and 
wreck the accuracy of every golfer’s game. 

Not only on golf courses, but in parks, private 
lawns, athletic fields—and vital pasture land, too— 


bugs out of your golf 


aldrin controls turf insects in the destructive grub 
stage. It penetrates soil to curb the larvae of June 
beetles, Japanese beetles and a host of other “bugs,” 
and at the same time wipes out whole colonies of 
soil-spoiling ants. 
7 i A 

Bringing aldrin into play against pests, above and 
below ground is an example of Shell Chemical’s part- 
nership with agriculture and industry. Application 


of petroleum chemistry to your needs is f ’ 
our constant purpose. <( | 


Shell Chemical Corporation 


Chemical Partner of Industry and Agriculture 
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Since the beginning of history, Man 
has tried to “do” something about 
the weather around him. His prob- 
lem: to keep warm in the winter, to 
keep cool in the summer, and to keep 
healthy all year round. 


Man-made climate has been the 
goal of America’s air conditioning 
industry since the first factory cool- 
ing units were installed in 1902. 
Now, a half century later, new ways 
have been found to heat, cool, filter, 
dehumidify, cleanse, and circulate 
the air that people breathe in homes, 
offices, factories. 


Central air conditioning in the 
home has a bright future. Thousands 
of units have already been installed. 
Leading builders and manufacturers 


“Vision is Indispensable to Progress” 





At the touch of a finger— 
man-made climate that’s better than nature’s 


predict that within five years com- 
plete temperature control units will 
be included in most new homes. The 
room air conditioner with a reverse 
cycle which permits either heating 
or cooling of the area served, as well 
as the electrostatic air cleaner, are 
two recent developments which will 
create new demands for air condi- 
tioning equipment. 

Today, there are plans on the 
drawing board for an entirely air 
conditioned shopping center — in- 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


16 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 15, N. Y. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


cluding sidewalks and public areas— 
all to be served by a central plant. 
Total annual sales of the industry are 
expected to skyrocket to $5 billion 
within the next decade. 


The air conditioning industry is 
playing a big part in America’s 
growth and achievement. It is 
another demonstration of how the 
invigorating climate of freedom 
stimulates business to progress and 
accomplishment in which all the 
people share. 
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, (4) Bayer cut maintenance 
costs 90%...when they changed 


from 2 to oe 
, 











@ The office building at Bayer Division, Sterling Drug Company, Trenton, N. J. was originally 
built with steel sash in its window areas. The maintenance crew periodically had to clean and 
paint the sash. And in winter, heat loss was high, resulting in excessive heating costs. 


Then Bayer Aspirin modernized the windows with functional PC Glass Blocks. Since these 
blocks filter and diffuse daylight, venetian blinds, shades or louvres are rarely needed — reducing 
an important cost factor. As a matter of fact, Bayer figured that PC Glass Blocks cost less than 
any other construction in terms of first cost, maintenance, and reduced heating bills. Not only did 
Bayer cut window maintenance costs 90%, but heating costs dropped 20% due to the high in- 
sulating efficiency of the blocks. 

To sum it up Bayer says, “Our offices are cleaner, more 
comfortable, and better looking. We are delighted with 
the finished job.” 


You can get these same results when modernizing an old 
structure or building a new one. Write for more informa- 
tion to Pittsburgh Corning Corporation, Dept. US-64, One 
Gateway Center, Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania. 


PC Glass Blocks 


ALSO SKYTROL* AND FOAMGLAS® 














*T. M. Reg. Applied For 
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Use America’s only “3-state one-station 
TV network” and — in just 8 weeks of a 
one hour weekly program—you can save 
the cost of a 3 weeks trip (all expenses 
paid) around the world with TWA. 





IT COVERS 


Mt. Washington’s more-than-a-mile 
high TV station covers most of the three 
states of Maine, New Hampshire, and 
Vermont like a coat of paint. On the 
air in August. 





IT UNCOVERS 


Reaches virtually all the families local 
TV stations do and thousands of families 
they cannot reach. Yet average time 
costs run 54% less than the combined 
cost of the three TV stations giving next 
best coverage. 






CBS-ABC Channel 8 


Mt. Washington TV, Inc. 
WMTW 


Represented nationally by 





HARRINGTON, RIGHTER & PARSONS, Inc. 
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The March of the News 





TARGET: U.S. CITIES 


|" was 10:01 a.m. in New York. As the 
sirens wailed, people scurried for. shel- 
ter. In 70 seconds, Times Square was 
deserted. 

In 40 other target cities across the 
nation the sirens also screamed _ their 
grim announcement: a 425-plane “ene- 
my” raid on the U.S. and Canada via 
the North Pole. Minutes later, U.S. ur- 
ban centers were “devastated” by a rain 
of atomic bombs. The “casualties”: 8.9 
million dead, 4 million injured. 

The alert proved what everyone knew 
it would—the U.S. is wide open to de- 
struction from the air. Civil Defense 
Administrator Val Peterson said his or- 
ganization “still has a long way to go in 
the field of operational readiness.” The 
test, he said, showed the need for recruit- 
ing more volunteer workers and improv- 
ing warning systems. 


FADE-OUT 


FTER 36 pays, and 30 witnesses, it 
A was finally over. Committee Chair- 
man Karl Mundt (Rep.), of South Da- 
kota, banged his gavel for the last time 
and the McCarthy-Pentagon hearings 
were no more. 

Inevitably, the comparisons began. 
They showed the McCarthy-Pentagon 
spectacle fell short in some respects. Ex- 
amples: Investigation of the Pear] Har- 
bor disaster consumed 70 days, heard 
43 witnesses; ouster of Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur, 43 days, 14 witnesses. 

One McCarthy-Pentagon principal 
did set a record. He was Army Secre- 
tary Robert Stevens, in the witness chair 
14 days, longer than any other witness 
before a congressional committee. 


NEW JERSEY STORY 


HE PEOPLE of New Jersey, not at all 
T unfamiliar with the antics of wayward 
politicians, had a new story to ponder. 
Their onetime Governor, Republican 
Harold G. Hoffman. ‘ ‘t a posthumous 
account of embezzlement and payment 
of blackmail to cover the theft. Demo- 
cratic Governor Robert B. Meyner, add- 
ing to the tale, charged that Hoffman 
was guilty of 16 illegal acts while direc- 
tor of the State’s unemployment-insur- 
ance fund, the post from which he re- 
cently had been suspended at the time 
of his sudden death on June 4. About 
$300,000 in State funds, said Governor 
Meyner, was missing. 

Apparently involved in the Hoffman 
activities were some New Jersey politi- 


cians still active in government and po- 
litical circles. The full story, if it comes 
out, could have a bearing on national 
politics. New Jersey elects a Senator this 
year. Republican—or Democratic—con- 
trol of the Senate might hinge upon the 
effect of the Hoffman revelations. 


TERROR IN GUATEMALA 
wii WAS GOING on in Guatemala, 


said Secretary of State Dulles, was 
a process familiar to all who live under 
totalitarianism: a reign of terror designed 
to keep the people in line. Reports from 
the Central American country said the 
reign of terror included torture, death, 
wholesale arrests. 

There was no doubt, said Mr. Dulles, 
that the Guatemalans “have the desire 
and capability of cleaning their own 
house,” but admitted it would be “diffi- 
cult in the face of the Communist type 
of terrorism which is manifesting itself 
in Guatemala.” 


STALEMATE ON KOREA 


HE ALLIES at Geneva, up against the 
T usual Communist stone wall, broke off 
the talks aimed at reaching a_ political 
settlement in Korea. The stone wall: 
Communist refusal to accept U.N. au- 
thority in Korea and to agree to free elec- 
tions. Said the Allies: The Communists 
“have shown their intention to maintain 
Communist control over North Korea.” 

What would happen next in Korea 
was anybody’s guess. Consensus was that 
the truce would remain in force indeti- 
nitely—unless and unti] the Commv- 
nists chose to violate it. 

Having given up nothing in Korea, the 
Communists, skillfully led by Russia’ 
Molotov, were prepared to do the same 
in Indo-China. Difference was that they 
could go on grabbing territory in South- 
east Asia while they prolonged the talks 
at Geneva. 


EAST GERMANY: ALL QUIET 


T WAS THE 17th of June. In West Ber- 
| lin, 20,000 gathered in a square to ob- 
serve an anniversary. Six Communist 
hecklers interfered, were badly beaten. 

The anniversary: the first since the 
17th of June, 1953, when 2 million East 
Germans arose against their Soviet op- 
pressors, only to be beaten-back by tanks 
and machine guns. 

In East Germany there was no celebra- 
tion, only quiet. East Germans remem- 
bered their insurrection, but could not, 
without help, do much more. 
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Are you the master of your car? 


OTORING is a favorite pastime for 

millions of Americans . . . espe- 
cially during summer when the coun- 
tryside is so inviting. However, since 
traffic is heaviest during summertime, 
long vacation trips . . . or short week- 
end drives . . . can be hazardous. 


Safety authorities say that motor- 
ing can be safer and more pleasant and 
relaxing if all drivers learn to keep 
their cars under control in varying 
road, weather and traffic conditions. 


No driver should ever ‘‘take the 
wheel” when preoccupied, confused or 
fatigued. When perception is dimmed, 
no one can be sure he can control his 
car. If you are planning a long vaca- 
tion tour, it is wise to keep the follow- 
ing facts in mind for your own safety 





and that of others on the road. 


The majority of accidents due to 
fatigue occur after long periods of 
driving. If long distances must be 
traveled in a day’s time, pace your- 
self to avoid getting tired. If you do 
feel tired, pull off the road and take 
a short nap. 


The competent driver always keeps 
control of his car by traveling at safe 
speeds. The rate of speed is still the 
greatest single factor in automobile 
accidents. In fact, if existing speed 
laws in every state were rigidly ob- 
served and enforced, many thousands 
of lives could be saved every year. 


For safer summer driving, here are 
other precautions to take: 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 

1 Madison Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 
Please send me the free 

booklet, 754K. 


Name 


1. Follow other cars at a safe dis- 
tance. This distance, of course, should 
be increased at night or when the 
weather is bad. 


2. Always be alert for what other 
drivers may do, and try to anticipate 
their possible mistakes. 


3. Keep a sharp lookout for pedes- 
trians, especially at night and when 
passing through congested areas. 


4. Have your car regularly and thor- 
oughly checked by a competent me- 
chanic, especially before taking a long 
trip. 

If you are a relaxed and alert driver, 
and observe all traffic and safety reg- 
ulations, summer motoring can be fun. 





Street 




















The taming of the Blue 


M astery of the sky is not achieved through bolts and rivets— 
nor is cold metal the true measure of the task. 


The fiber of the conquest is found in men. 


This we know — for in fashioning wings and setting rivets, 
we have come to know something of the men who plan and the men 
who pilot our nation’s aircraft. 


We have seen their foresight — those planners of defense who 
charge us with the task of helping build a strong, 
air-ready America. 


We have seen their courage, their skill, their daring — 
those men who wear the wings and fly the ships in 
the service of freedom. 


We know them both, the planners and the fliers. 
We shape the metals. 
They shape the glories. 


Goodyear Aircraft Corporation, 
Akron 15, Ohio and Litchfield Park, Arizona. 


GOODZYEAR 
AIRCRAFT 


se THE TEAM TO TEAM WITH in AERONAUTICS x 


Builders of complete airplanes, airships, fuselage shells, wings, empennages and many aircraft 
components including plastic canopies, electromagnetically ‘transparent laminates — as well 
as booster cases and guidance for guided missiles, electronic computers and radar structures. 








Did you know so many 
families serve beer that it’s now 
on the Consumers’ Price Index? 
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Many of our Founding Fathers were in favor 
of beer. Washington, for example, had his 
own recipe for making “small beere”. . . 
Jefferson brought brewers over from 
Europe to teach us the art of brewing. 
Patrick Henry and John Adams also en- 
dorsed the beverage of moderation. 


United States Brewers Foundation... chartered 1362 






"The Federal Consumers’ Price Index is compiled 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics and it reflects, 
among other things, the buying habits of the nation’s 
moderate income families. This Index shows us 
what these families are putting into their market 
baskets. Along with meat, fruit, vegetables, and 
dairy products, this Index now includes beer, the 
beverage of moderation, as a typical item bought at 
food stores. As added evidence of its acceptance 
today, beer is served in almost two out of three 
homes in America. 
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Stou” 
One of America’s Oldest Continuous Non-Profit Trade Associations 
Representing over 86% of the Country’s Malt-Beverage Production 
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Eisenhower is going to try to give the country a rest cure from now on. 
He'll avoid alarms, aim to avoid squabbles, stress peace and quiet. 

War will fade into the background. U.S. armed forces will stay out of 
Indo-China. Communists will get about what they ask in Indo-China. 

Allies, in Europe, will be pressured less; left more on their own. 

Communist hunt at home, if possible, will be kept off the front pages. 
There'll be an effort to let the FBI handle that job. 

Draft will remain rather small. Arms cuts will be made about as planned. 
Army size will be cut back. Continental defense will get more attention. 

Tax revision will be pushed. Stress will be put on encouragement for 
private business, on getting things rolling before November. Ike's goal now is 
to remove irritations, to get voters contented before votes are cast. 











It's not to be easy for Eisenhower to keep a Republican Congress. 

House line-up: Republicans, 219; Democrats, 215; Independent, 1. 

A three-vote net loss and Democrats take hold. Normally the party in power 
loses a few seats in off-year elections. Ike's problem is to reverse the tide 
that normally runs; to give Republican chances a new lift. . 

Senate line-up: Republicans, 47; Democrats, 48; Independent, l. 

A net gain of at least one seat will be needed if Republicans are to hold 
the Senate after this year. Barely hold their own, and the Democrats will get 
the Senate with the help of the one independent vote. 

There's really no margin for Republicans to play with in 1954. 




















What you can expect against that background is this: 

Adventures abroad will be avoided at almost any cost. 

Business recovery at home will be the No. 1 objective. 

Arms orders, held down drastically in recent months, will be stepped up. 
Building boom will continue to be fed by easy credit. Social Security will be 
broadened. Old people will be assured bigger pension checks. 

Tax-law changes will be designed to encourage equity markets. 

Farmers will be assured against drastic new price declines. 

Emphasis, from now on, will be directed at expansion of business. The goal 
will be to have things moving up, well before November. Big problem will be to 
relieve pockets of unemployment in some industrial areas. It's there that 
Republican political difficulties are considered most real. 




















Business itself is spotty right now. Autos are doing less well than had 
been expected. Building is doing better than forecasts suggested. Industry, 
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however, is investing a little less than expected in plant and equipment. 

People, with incomes high, still are cautious about spending. Savings rate, 
paying off debt, accumulating cash, remains rather high. 

Summer, seasonally, will see some further slump. Pickup signs showing here 
and there are not likely to push through to produce a real rise at this point. 
Autumn, however, is very probably to see business on a rise, not one that is 
spectacular--no boom--but moving up firmly toward new highs. 





Eisenhower, in this period, is getting federal finances in hand. 

Ike's first full bookkeeping year ends June 30. The way it looks now, on 
the basis of cash paid out and cash taken in, the picture will be this: 

Cash outgo: 72.8 billions. Cash-income: 72 billions. Deficit: 800 millions. 

That suggests an approach to a balanced cash budget. 

Bookkeeping budget, with most pay-roll tax revenue not included, is likely 
to be about 3.6 billion dollars out of balance. Debt, as a result, will be 
bumping against the 275-billion-dollar ceiling. Debt limit, barring some new 
sleight-of-hand performance, will have to be raised before the year end. 














Here's the theory back of spending cuts in the midst of recession: 

Bigger spending, New Deal style, means bigger Government, bigger debt owed 
by Government, discouragement for private industry to expand. 

Smaller spending, tax cutting, present style, means smaller Government, 
encouragement to private industry and individuals to invest and venture. 

New Deal theory looked to Government for the recovery Spark. Theory now 
applied looks to private initiative to provide the spark. 

A pincers movement is looked for. Tax revision is expected to cause a rise 











in private investment and spending. A rise in private activity will enable 
Government to cut its spending so that revenue loss from tax cuts will result in 
no increase in deficits and--as recovery goes on--will yield more revenue from 
the lower rates applied to a larger income base. 

That's the way present planners expect it to work. 


There is this other point: Government debt is viewcea aS debt that is very 
difficult ever to get rid of except through repudiation or throurh broad 
inflation. Private debt, in time of trouble, can be liquidated in one way or 
another--affecting credit of the individual but not of a Government. 








Republicans, probably, were hurt somewhat by McCarthy-Pentagon hearings. 
Democrats, who had nothing to lose, actually seem to have gained somewhat. 

McCarthy-White House differences, with an election approaching, are to be 
smoothed over, at least temporarily. McCarthy loses his chairmanship if 
Democrats organize the next Senate. That fact may induce caution. 








Abroad, things are going the Communist way again. Communists, at the 
minimum, are to get big gains in Indo-China. If they get the whole country, 
they get an area as big as Texas, immensely rich in raw materials. 

Trade deals between U.S. allies and Communist areas will give Communists the 
resources they need for more rapid development. Political deals going on at 
Geneva and elsewhere add to prestige of the Communist empire, detract from U.S. 
prestige. U.S. allies more and more are tending to go their own way. 
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Pick up a phone, push a button, 
dictate ... it’s that easy! 


Gray PhonAudograph links many’ 
private phones to one dictating 
machine. Makes paperwork 
automatic, fast, much less costly! 


Write for free booklet: 


Dept. A-6 


PHONAUDOGRAPH 


THE GRAY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, HARTFORD 1, CONNECTICUT 
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unveil SPAR, the first proven 
low-cost GCA landing system 








Laboratory for Electronics Announces: 


Super-Precision Approach Radar) .. . 


LFE and Gen0jjr”* 





ef Northeast Airlines Chief Pilot — Captain George B. Steers, says, “I've been in on only 
a few of the many test hours flown against SPAR, but I've had perfect performances out 
of it every time. With its superior accuracy, SPAR has unfailingly brought me right in on 
the centerline.” 


NOW every airport 
can afford to 
lick the weather 


Sensational low-cost, portable SPAR (the 


enables every airport to afford a Ground Control 


Approach system. Already tested and proven, SPAR is now in quantity production, ready 


for definite delivery. 


Look What SPAR Can Do For Your Air- 
port 


This new precision approach radar . . . so light 
and portable that it can be air-lifted by helicopter 
. so simple it can be set up in less than two 
hours and operated by one man ... is the answer 
for any size airport or airstrip. Now airport income 
and business lost to your town because of cancelled 
flights need no longer be a major concern. 


SPAR’s ease of operation and simple maintenance 
requirements, established in field demonstrations 
during the past year, have amazed civil and 
military observers. Time after time in test per- 


formance, SPAR has brought in all types of air- 
craft from jet fighters to Convair-Liners to within 
inches of the runway centerline. Yet SPAR sells 
for 4 the price of other available instrument 
landing aids, saves money on operating ex pense 
and maintenance. 


Write for Performance Specifications on SPAR 
and delivery dates. Also, special information for 
municipal airport managers on how SPAR will 
pay for itself at your airport. All inquiries from 
foreign countries should be addressed to: Bendix 
International Division, Bendix Aviation Corp., 205 
E. 42nd Street, N. Y. 17, N. Y. 
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4& On Schedule: SPAR, Laboratory for Electronics’ latest electronic 
development for American business, frees smaller commercial airports from 
the handicap of “lost business’ due to lack of a Ground Control Approach 
system. SPAR is high precision (maximum error, 20 ft. from point of touchdown) 
and low cost (% the cost of any other available instrument landing aids). 
SPAR also costs less to operate, less to maintain. 


This is the equipment which first demonstrated and proved 
by performance the practicability of applying light weight, 
portability, and low cost to a GCA system. Today SPAR is 
the only such system with a record of actual performance on 
the field. SPAR is ready for your inspection. You can watch 
it in action, test its proficiency. And LfE can ship SPAR to meet 
your delivery dates because it now is in quantity production. 


LABORATORY for ELECTRONICS, INC. 


75 Pitts Street, Boston 14, Mass. 


manufacturers of precision electronic equipment 
for creative developments 
in the field of electronics 
... watch LfE. 


B trademark of Bendix Aviation Corp. 


feu ag = 


SPAR's greatly simplified design brings price within range of all 
airports, gives both aircraft azimuth and elevation, provides “fail- 
safe" operation through electronically computed flight paths re- 
flected on high-precision B scan display on field or by remote 
control in your airport tower. Incorporates all modern developments 
to permit operation under worst possible weather conditions. 


World’s First radar system to successfully combine ruggedness and 
reliability of military equipment with economy of industrial quantity 
production. SPAR's light weight and easy portability fit all mobile 
warfare requirements. SPAR can be completely assembled in 6 
man-hours and can be reoriented at any time to different runways 
in less than 10 minutes. The indicator-control unit can be operated 
from a foxhole or a control tower. 

In April 1954, during Operation Boxkite at North Air Force Base, 
South Carolina, jet fighters made over 300 landings against SPAR. 
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ashington Whispers 





[What appears on this page is reported in Washington and other news centers] 


Russia to Have Trouble With Her New Jet . . . Humphrey 
For President? . . . Ike’s Backers Laying Down the Law 


President Eisenhower avoided any 
reference to the Republican Party in 
the address he made to a gathering of 
Citizens for Eisenhower. Some party 
leaders in Congress wonder whether 
this means that the President regards 
the Republican label as a political 
handicap. 


oer ee 


Republican candidates for Congress 
are being told that the financial help 
they get from the Citizens for Eisen- 
hower will be in direct proportion to 
the support they give to Ike’s pro- 
gram in Congress. Money, speakers, 
campaign literature, whatever else is 
needed will go to those supporting the 
President. Help to Republicans who 
oppose Mr. Eisenhower will be lim- 
ited to $200 in Eisenhower literature. 


x *k * 


Ezra Benson, Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, has the whip hand on new farm 
legislation so long as the President 
stays in his corner. A White House 
veto can force an end to high price 
supports, and the thought of it can 
increase congressional enthusiasm for 
a compromise. 


x* re 


Robert T. Stevens, Secretary of the 
Army, is expected to decide to return 
to private life before many months 
have passed. 


xk * 


George Humphrey, Secretary of the 
Treasury, is being looked over by 
some important Republican Senators 
as a potential 1956 nominee if Mr. 
Eisenhower should decide to be a one- 
term President. 


xk k & 


The White House is letting leaders in 
Congress know that it has no objec- 
tion to keeping the issue of Commu- 
nism alive for use in campaigns that 
lie ahead. 


Thomas Dewey, New York Governor, 
did not get an offer from President 
Eisenhower to enter the Cabinet as 
Secretary of State in a move that 
would keep Governor Dewey in pub- 
lic life. 


xk * 


The President, at the height of the 
Indo-China war excitement, sounded 
out leaders in Congress on their atti- 
tude toward war intervention by this 
country and found the leadership 
very cool although willing to be con- 
vinced. 


xk tk 


Gen. Matthew Ridgway, Army Staff 
Chief, found that Mr. Eisenhower saw 
eye. to eye with him on reasons for 
avoiding being drawn into the war in 
Indo-China when the General out- 
lined the problems involved. President 
Eisenhower is well aware of the diffi- 
culties of a jungle war to be fought 
8,000 miles from home with the near- 
est big supply base thousands of miles 
away, and with the native population 
hostile. 


xk * 


The French at no time have formally 
requested that American military 
forces be thrown into the war in Indo- 
China, in spite of impressions to the 
contrary that come from Paris. France 
has wanted to leave the door open for 
a withdrawal from war and was afraid 
that, once the U.S. went in, it might 
be difficult for France to pull out. 


xk * 


Dr. J. Robert Oppenheimer, atomic 
scientist, gave advice to the Govern- 
ment that admittedly turned out to 
be bad—a fact that can account for 
loss of his Government job, aside 
from any other issues. 


a we 


Sir Winston Churchill, Britain’s Prime 
Minister, proposed the June 25 meet- 


ing with President Eisenhower in the 
White House in Washington. Sir 
Winston wants to make sure that the 
play he made to the Russian Commu- 
nists at the Geneva Conference does 
not cause the United States to be- 
come less interested in Great Britain's 
world problems. 


x k & 


Anthony Eden, Britain’s Foreign 
Minister, and John Foster Dulles, the 
U.S. Secretary of State, do not hit 
it off well together. There is a clash 
of personalities that somewhat influ- 
ences Sir Winston in his dealings with 
Mr. Dulles. 


xk 


Secretary Dulles has not yet begun 
the “agonizing reappraisal” of U.S. 
foreign policy that he promised if this 
country’s allies are unable or unwill- 
ing to get together on problems of 
defense in Europe and Asia. There's 
still official hope that something will 
turn up. 


x * & 


The famous Dean Acheson line of de- 
fense in the Pacific is being looked 
over by Republican officials at this 
time with increased interest. Mr. 
Acheson drew the U.S. defense line 
from Japan, through Okinawa and 
Formosa, to the Philippines. If South 
Korea is now added, the Acheson line 
might be brought back into the news 
once again. 


x ok *® 


American aircraft makers, sizing up 
the big new Russian jet bomber, say 
this: “The bomber has buried engines, 
which probably serves the Russians 
right. This feature alone should keep 
them busy in the ‘debugging process’ 
for years.” U.S. jet bombers have 
engines in pods under the wings. But 
the British, who bury the engines, 
have had trouble in their Comet ait 
liners. 
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“COULDN’T BE BETTER COVERED” 


§ -ssee to a big umbrella, there are no worries here. == = many other benefits. Unexpected financial burdens that 
Group insurance is a ‘protective umbrella” to employes cause worry and hardships are avoided. Employes feel se- 
of companies covered by Hardware Mutuals plans. Our new cure, they do a better job. Their morale is higher. 


Comprehensive Medical Benefits Plan, available in most states, Groups of as few as 10 are eligible for Hardware Mutuals 
gives employes and their families the broadest available cov- new Comprehensive Medical Benefits Plan. Let your friendly 
erage against non-occupational illness and injury. Hardware Mutuals representative explain this and other low 

Employes are protected from large medical and hospital cost plans that can be tailor-made to give your employes 


expenses not ordinarily covered in group policies. 
Maximum benefits are provided as one overall limit 
for all items instead of separate limits for hospital- / 


really adequate protection. 

For his name and address, just call Western Union, 
\Y ask for Operator 25. Do it today! His helpful serv- 
} ices are yours for the asking! 





Insurance for your AvuTOMOBILE...HOME... BUSINESS 


Hardware Mutuals. 


Stevens Point, Wisconsin - Offices Coast to Coast 
HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY - HARDWARE DEALERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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> PRESIDENT EISENHOWER led his 
White House staff to underground air- 
raid shelters during nation-wide tests of 
atom-bomb defenses. At the same hour 
last week, Sir Winston Churchill, Brit- 
ain’s Prime Minister, was being made 
a Knight of the Garter. The air-raid 
drill seemed more atune with the times, 
for 11 days later the two men were to 
start brass-tacks talks. The subject: 
patching up troubles that hobble the 
“cold war” against Communism. 

Serious rifts in policy exist between 
governments of these two wartime asso- 
ciates. The U.S. wants deeds instead of 
words from Communists, seeks “united 
action” with its allies. Sir Winston has 
been putting words ahead of action. But 
Communists, Sir Winston finds, only 
pursue war while talking. Disillusioned 
now, he wants to restore closer relations 
with the U.S. And U.S. officials were 
thinking that there now was a chance for 
big Allied decisions. 





—United Press Photos 








> SHERMAN ADAMS fractured a tra- 
dition-crusted rule of politics by sug- 
gesting last week that President Ejisen- 
hower may not run for a second term. 
The Assistant to the President was, .at 
first, suspected of blundering by leak- 
ing a political secret that would deprive 
the President of leverage against recal- 
citrant Congressmen. But the startling 
second thought that hit shrewd politi- 
cians was this: Perhaps Mr. Adams is 
kicking off a second-term “draft” of a 
reluctant candidate. 

Mr. Adams had a lot to do with getting 
General Eisenhower to run the first time. 
A year before the Republican National 
Convention, he began saying publicly 
that the General would be available and 
would let his name be entered in the 
New Hampshire primary. As Governor 
of New Hampshire, Mr. Adams helped 
Eisenhower forces win, demonstrated the 
General to be a vote getter, set the band 
wagon rolling, kept pushing it right up to 
the eve of election. 

Once he plunged into politics, success 
came rapidly for the small, wiry, wintry- 
looking Yankee. He was a Marine, a 
lumberjack and a pulp-mill superin- 
tendent—with a Dartmouth degree—be- 
fore he won two successive terms in the 
New Hampshire Legislature, then one 
term in the U.S. House of Representa- 
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tives. He was defeated in his first try for 
Governor in 1946, then was elected twice 
for two-year terms. 


> THOMAS E. DEWEY is reaching a 
time of decision about his political future. 
His third term as Governor of New York 
is running out and Republican leaders of 
his State were anxious for Mr. Dewey to 
announce whether he would be a candi- 
date for a fourth term. There were other 
potential candidates ready to announce 
if the Governor decided against running. 

Mr. Dewey’s past is that of an ener- 
getic young lawyer who built a rocketing 
political career upon early fame as a 
“racket busting” prosecutor. He won 
the first of his terms as Governor when 
he was 40, got the Republican presi- 
dential nomination when he was only 42, 
remained a powerful figure in politics 
after defeats in two races for the Presi- 
dency. 

The future of Mr. Dewey may still 
lie in politics. He is likely to remain a 
power in the Republican Party. Months 
ago he promised President Eisenhower 
to be available for emergency or tem- 
porary jobs after his 12 years as Gov- 
ernor end. Another presidential nomi- 
nation is possible, if not probable. And as 
a lawyer he is eligible for a Supreme 
Court appointment. 


> DR. EDWARD TELLER still works 
in deep secrecy as the atomic scientist 
directing hydrogen-bomb research. Se- 
curity screens around him and his work 
were lifted slightly last week, however, 
in published testimony of security hear- 
ings in the case of Dr. J. Robert Oppen- 
heimer. Dr. Oppenheimer was famed as 
father of the atom bomb. Dr. Teller is 
revealed as the man who took up where 
Dr. Oppenheimer left off, carried re- 
search into new realms, has been in 
charge of the H-bomb project since its 
beginning in 1950. A discovery by Dr. 
Teller leapfrogged the slow, costly step 
of producing tritium—a rare form of hy- 
drogen—in making hydrogen bombs. 
Dr. Teller, 46, was born in Budapest, 
Hungary, educated in Germany, went to 
England when Hitler came to power. By 
1935 he was in Washington as a profes- 
sor of physics at George Washington 
University. Four years later he was 
among seven scientists who assembled 
evidence showing President Roosevelt 
that an atom bomb was feasible. He 
worked on the A-bomb, continued study- 
ing possibilities of hydrogen bombs, was 
a supporter of the H-bomb project. He is 
an intense man, talks with machine-gun 
speed, has dark complexion and _ black 
hair. For fun, he plays the piano. 
(Continued on page 18) 
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CALL TODAY AND BE SURE 


If you’re thinking about 
somebody or there’s something 
you want to get settled... 
don’t wonder, don’t worry. 
Call Long Distance today 

and be sure. 


It’s quick, personal, satisfying. 
And the cost is low— 

much lower, we find, 

than most people think. 





LONG DISTANCE RATES ARE LOW 


Here are some examples: 


New York to Philadelphia...... 50¢ 
Cleveland to Pittsburgh ........ 60¢ 
Chicago to Atlanta ............ $1.35 
St. Lovis to Dallas... 000.0200. $1.35 
San Francisco to Boston........ $2.50 


These are the daytime Station-to-Station rates 
for the first three minutes. They do not include 
the new, lower federal excise tax. 


YOU SAVE TIME WHEN YOU CALL BY NUMBER 











BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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CONTINUED 


> VYACHESLAV M. MOLOTOV is 
winning another conference. At Geneva, 
he is being given credit for outsmarting 
Western statesmen again, as he has 
been repeatedly from Moscow to San 
Francisco. Settlement in Korea is tor- 
pedoed; the Communists keep what they 
have. While Molotov watches, Commu- 
nist armies grind on in Indo-China and 
a “peace” Government, supported by 
Communists, takes over France. 

Molotov has run foreign policy for 
Russia since he took over in 1939 to sign 
with Hitler. Since the war, he has con- 
solidated a satellite empire in Europe, 
refused to unite Germany or to free 
Austria, gained vast victories in the Far 
East, ordered repeated vetoes in the 
United Nations. Streams of Western ne- 
gotiators, unable to budge him, have 
learned to respect his diplomacy. 

Why does he always seem to win? The 
answer seems to lie partly in the fact that 
Western statesmen are trained to make 
honest compromises in two-party politics. 
But Molotov, a hardened revolutionary, 
knows only one-party politics, gives up 
nothing except under pressures that the 
West is unable, or unwilling, to apply. 


> HEINRICH BRUENING, Chancellor of 
Germany for two years shortly before 
Hitler took over, popped back into the 
news last week after 20 years in the 
shadows. Before Ruhr industrialists and 
old-line conservative politicians, he 
urged that Germany assume a role of 
European go-between, an independent 
buffer state trading with both East and 
West. His ideas are significant because 
they express the views of influential 
Germans and because his plan would 
keep Germany out of the European 
Army. The old theme of “Deutschland 
Uber Alles” is mixed in it, too. 

Mr. Bruening, now 68, is a professor 
of political science at the University of 
Cologne, apparently no longer has per- 
sonal political ambitions. He came to 
power between wars as leader of the 
Catholic Center Party, was Chancellor 
from March, 1930, to June, 1932. Austere 
economies that he prescribed as depres- 
sion cures made him unpopular. He flied 
Germany in 1934, just ahead of Hitler’s 
purge of opposition politicians. He be- 
came a professor at Harvard in 1936, 
stayed out of the public eye, finally re- 
turned to Germany two years ago. 


> SENATOR RALPH E. FLANDERS, of 
Vermont, wants to bring his bitter 
war with Senator Joseph R. McCarthy, 
of Wisconsin, to a showdown by mid- 
July—and, as of now, his chance of win- 
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ti : : :*, —United Press 
FLANDERS OF VERMONT 
... Vs. the Senator from Wisconsin 


ning looks pretty dim. Both men are Re- 
publicans, and Senator Flanders’s latest 
move—to strip Mr. McCarthy of com- 
mittee chairmanships—has aroused ire 
of party leaders in the Senate. They 
want to avoid floor quarrels that would 
disrupt the legislative schedule. So Mr. 
Flanders’s resolution and a similar one 
by Senator Herbert H. Lehman (Dem.), 
of New York, were sent to the Rules 
Committee, burial ground for moves that 
embarrass the leadership. Mr. McCarthy 
is on the Rules Committee. 


—United Press 


YOUNG OF THE CENTRAL 
.. vs. the bankers of Wall St. 


Senator Flanders started his fight last 
March, charging that Mr. McCarthy was 
a “one-man party” in the Senate, has 
followed up with two more speeches and 
his resolution. Mr. Flanders, a machine- 
tool manufacturer—he formerly headed 
Jones & Lamson Machine Company— 
has been in the Senate since 1946, the 
same length of time as Senator Mc- 
Carthy, but only recently has begun to 
show extraordinary interest in him. 


> CHARLES E. SALTZMAN, a New 
York investment banker, is to supervise 
another of the almost numberless re- 
organizations of the Department of 
State. The Department, in the last gen- 
eration has undergone a succession of big 
and little shake-ups. The current one is 
aimed at doubling the career Foreign 
Service, and at setting up a recruiting 
program that will offer scholarships to 
budding diplomats in college. 

Mr. Saltzman, son of a general, was 
born in the Philippine Islands in 1903, 
was a West Point honor graduate in 
1925, won a Rhodes scholarship and took 
a master’s degree at Oxford. Before the 
war, he was secretary and vice president 
of the New York Stock Exchange, served 
overseas in World War II, still is a 
brigadier general in the Reserve. From 
1947 to 1949, he was Assistant Secretary 
of State for Occupied Areas. Now Under 
Secretary for Administration, he aims to 
get back to his investment business by 
next New Year’s Day. 


> ROBERT R. YOUNG made a fortune 
in Wall Street—but wars against men 
in the Street whom he calls “dam- 
bankers.”” And for nine years he has 
fought financiers for the New York Cen- 
tral, second largest U.S. railroad. 

Double victory was officially recorded 
for him last week. Mr. Young won 
chairmanship of the Central, and in 
the process offered the financiers the 
spectacle of vast financial power shift- 
ing to Midwestern investors and Texas 
oil tycoons who backed him. 

Born in Texas 57 years ago, son of a 
Panhandle banker, Mr. Young started 
early as a shoestring speculator, lost an 
inherited bank roll in Mexican oil 
stocks. He got another stake as assistant 
treasurer of General Motors in the 1920’s, 
made a killing by selling short in the 
stock-market crash of 1929. 

With control of the Central, Mr. 
Young could attempt creation of a trans- 
continental rail system—a long-held am- 
bition. But the Central stops at St. Louis. 
So a question is raised: Is a battle for a 
Western road in the making? 
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“People believe in The American Magazine 
because The American Magazine believes in people!” 


—over 10,000,000 responsive family readers 
each month are guided by The American 
Magazine in their living and their buying! 

This great audience is a select one. For example, a higher 
percentage of The American Magazine families own and buy 
new cars than do the reader-families of the other four leading 
general family magazines.* The American Magazine families 
have the highest percentage of automobile owners .. . the 


highest average of cars per family ...and the largest per- 


centage of families with incomes of $5,000 and over. 





pig 8 ai 


SAFEST PLACE TO DRIVE. Typical of the interesting, helpful articles 
in The American Magazine is this story in the June issue. It describes 
how Connecticut cuts down traffic accidents and helps save lives. 


*Figures quoted are based on the Crowell Collier Automotive Study for 1953 





Examine a typical issue and you'll realize why these ten 
million people are such loyal and responsive readers. The 
American Magazine is chock-full of interesting, exciting 
stories and articles about the America of today . . . full-color 
editorial photographs 
yourself features . . 
American scene. 


mysteries helpful do-it- 


. everything that is a vital part of the 


When you advertise, look at all five of the general family 
magazines ... for readership, reader loyalty, cost per thou- 
sand. Compare... and you'll buy The American Magazine! 


merican 


MAGAZINE 


ft moves goods because it moves people! 
©The Crowell-Collier Publishing Company. 640 Fifth Avenue, N.Y. 19, N.Y. 


Publishers of The American Magazine, Collier's, 
Woman's Home Companion, and Collier's Encyclopedia. 

















The Airline Business is just one of the many 
great industries which have achieved top results 
through the use of superior Texaco Products 
and the services of skilled Texaco Lubrication 
Engineers. Texaco can help achieve these same 
goals in every major field of industry and trans- 


THE AIRLINE BUSINES 
Is big BUSINESS= 


and a big user of Texaco! This map is a good indication. 
Of the 33 U.S. airlines whose routes are shown on it, 

= 78% use Texaco Aviation Products. And of all 

airlines shown (including foreign), more than half 

use Texaco. All of which backs up this fact: 
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For over 15 years, more scheduled revenue airline 
miles in the U.S. have been flown with Texaco 
Aircraft Engine Oil than with any other brand. 


—_ 
AIRLINE MAP 
UNITED STATES 
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portation. One agreement of sale will serve all 
your plants wherever located. For details, call 
the nearest of the more than 2,000 Texaco Dis- 
tributing Plants in all 48 States, or write 
The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd Street, 
New York 17,N. Y. 


TEXACO & 


INOUSTRMML LUBRICANTS 
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WHY IKE MAY 
NOT RUN AGAIN 


Urge to Retire... If Congress Goes Democratic... Split Party 


Ike wants to say ‘No’ to another race in 

1936. He’s had enough of the White House. 

The reasons: Ike and Mamie want a chance 

to rest on their Gettysburg farm. Ike is ‘fed 

- up” with political disputes. He doesn’t like the 
idea of getting a Democratic Congress. 

But Republicans don’t like the thought of 


As of now, President Eisenhower is 
not inclined to run again in 1956. All 
along, he has thought of himself as a 
one-term President. 

This was the view of Mr. Eisenhower 
in the winter of 1951 when he yielded 
to the insistence of friends and permitted 
his name to be used as a candidate. Life 
in the White House, up to this time, 
has not changed the President’s mind. 

At the age of 63, after 17 months in 
office, Mr. Eisenhower feels that the 
remaining 31 months of his job will be 
enough. At the end of that time he will 
be 66 years old. To go on for another 
term would make him 70 at retirement. 

The President has the same feeling 
that-most men have—an urge to get out 
and enjoy at least a few years of his 
life without pressures and cares, doing 
the things that appeal to him most. For 
him, politics does not hold the all- 
absorbing interest it does for Sir Win- 
ston Churchill and did for the late 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. It is only an 
added chore for Mr. Eisenhower. 

It is a knowledge of this situation that 
caused Sherman Adams, Assistant to the 
President, to express publicly the idea 
that Mr. Eisenhower may step out on 
Jan. 20, 1957. This gives the President 
only two years to make up his mind. The 
Republican Convention will choose its 
candidate in mid-summer, 1956. 

The reasons. Mr. Adams said there 
are three reasons that may prompt the 
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Top Aide Sets Off 
One-Term Talk 


Sherman Adams, top aide at 
the White House, voiced the sug- 
gestion that Republicans may have 
to look for another candidate in 
1956. Here is what Mr. Adams told 
the National Citizens for Eisen- 
hower Congressional Committee 
about the prospects for an Eisen- 
hower candidacy: 


“.. . Obviously there is a good 
deal of speculation, and the specu- 
lation will heighten as time goes 
on, as to who will be the next Re- 
publican candidate for President of 
the United States. I want to say 
right off that I do not know. If I 
did, I am sure that would be an 
item of news; but I don’t happen to 
know. But I can think of certain 
conditions that might occur which 
might make a certain farm up in 
Pennsylvania a very attractive 
place to which to retire. 

“I think those conditions are 
three, and I should like to mention 
only one of them: that one is the 
loss of the Congress, the loss of the 
support of the majority control of 
Congress .. .” 








giving him up. Ike is a proven vote getter, he 
still rates high with the people and is develop- 
ing a real feel for politics. 

What you see now may be the beginning 
of another “draft Ike’’ movement two years 
ahead of the next Convention. It’s not to be 
easy for the President to step out. 


President to take such action. The presi- 
dential aide listed only one. It was: 

If the Republicans lose control of Con- 
gress in the coming November elections, 
Mr. Eisenhower would be influenced to 
step aside two. years later. 

This reason was stressed by Mr. Ei- 
senhower’s top assistant to prod support- 
ers of the President into extra efforts to 
elect Republican candidates to Congress. 
He was speaking at a rally of Citizens 
for Eisenhower, planned as a_spring- 
board for the congressional campaign. 

Actually, other reasons are more im- 
pelling so far as the President is con- 
cerned. Strongest is the wish to get 
away on a long vacation from public re- 
sponsibilities and to enjoy a quiet life 
with Mrs. Eisenhower. The President's 
dislike of Washington turmoil is growing. 
He gets away from it at every chance for 
golf, fishing and vacation trips, prolong- 
ing his stays as much as possible. 

Moreover, Mrs. Eisenhower is tiring 
of public life, and of acting as a hostess 
for the nation. Her health is not as good 
as it might be. She is working too hard, 
standing in too many reception lines for 
her own physical well-being. And one of 
her deepest desires is to have a home of 
her own, something that, as an Army 
wife, always has been denied her. This 
home is taking shape at Gettysburg now. 

Friends say, also, that the President is 
not inclined to hold on if the party is to 
be filled with squabbling and backstage 
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knifing. The President is pictured as 
feeling that he has not had as much 
support as he had been led to expect 
from Republican members of Congress. 
He is finding sharp differences in the 
party over foreign and domestic policies. 

And Mr. Eisenhower is not pleased 
by the personal battles among Republi- 
cans. In open view are the disputes be- 
tween Senators Ralph E. Flanders, of 
Vermont, and Joseph R. McCarthy, of 
Wisconsin, and between high officials of 
the Army and Senator McCarthy. The 
President is said to recognize these as 
outward signs of a growing bitterness in 
the party. And Mr. Eisenhower likes to 
have things harmonious around him. 

Thus, there are three reasons prompt- 
ing the wish of Mr. Eisenhower to get 
out of the White House. Perhaps the 
No. 1 reason is the health and age of 
himself and Mrs. Eisenhower and their 
wish to take things easier. Next is the 
division inside his party that he seems 
to feel is tending to thwart his purposes. 
And, finally, there is the one mentioned 
by Mr. Adams: Any loss of control of 
Congress that would add to a sense of 
frustration. 

Inside the party, it is recognized that 
this attitude, if adhered to, can have a 
profound influence. It could break the 
Party into factions, with candidates 
scrambling for the succession. 

In the present situation, however, 
there is a feeling among friends of the 
President that knowledge of Mr. Eisen- 
hower’s wish to quit may have just the 
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TWO REASONS 
The farm at Gettysburg looks inviting 
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WHY A SINGLE TERM APPEALS TO MR. EISENHOWER 


opposite effect. They hope that it may 
tend to promote more unity among Re- 
publicans and help to remake the party. 
They are raising the suggestion that, if 
the President does not get backing in 
Congress, he will not be interested in 
carrying the Republican banner in 1956. 

For Republicans, this is not a pleasant 
prospect. It was Mr. Eisenhower who 
led the party out of the political wild- 
erness after 20 years of ineffectual wan- 
dering. His vote-getting power has been 
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PRESIDENT & FIRST LADY 
... t00 many receiving lines? 


After years of hard work, golf looks good 


demonstrated, Party leaders see no other 
man with as much voter appeal. Robert 
A. Taft, who might have unified the 
Republicans, is gone. 

Thus, the President’s friends say that 
the choice facing the party may be this: 
Induce the President to stay in and 
fight, or lose the White House in 1956. 
Mest of the Republicans who do not like 
the President’s program still would like 
to continue to hold the White House. 

Price of disunity. That is why the 
suggestion is being raised now that, if 
the party does not unite around the 
President, it may lose him as a candidate 
—and, thus, so the reasoning goes, lose 
control of the Government. And, in ad- 
dition to fixing the course of govern 
mental policies, a great many things are 
involved in controlling the most in- 
portant Government on earth. 

There is a federal budget of around 
70 billion dollars. To politicians in the 
dominant party, this means jobs for con- 
stituents, governmental projects for home- 
State areas and the prestige of being 
at the controls. No party willingly sur 
renders these things. 

Pressures. It is out of this situation 
that the counterforces are to be set in 
motion to keep Mr. Eisenhower in the 
running. They are becoming a part of 
the fresh drive for Republican unity. In 
spite of the President’s wishes, the pres- 
sures for him to run again are to con- 
tinue to grow. For the sake of country 
and party, he must run—so the argu 
ments are to go. 
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TWO REPUBLICAN ARGUMENTS FOR A SECOND WHITE HOUSE TERM 
The President's popularity can‘t be matched 


In modern American history, Presi- 
dents do not willingly step aside at the 
end of a first term. It has been 74 years 
since that happened. Rutherford B. 
Hayes was the last man to do so. 

Since that time, every President who 
could get the nomination has tried for 
another term. Some of them have won, 
some have not. 

The White House job tends to grow 
on Presidents. They find the power and 
the prerequisites of the office pleasant. 
They build friendships and develop ties 
that tend to hold them in the place. 

Ike’s progress. It is becoming ap- 
parent that the President is forgetting 
his old dislike of politics. He is begin- 
ning to move into congressional situa- 
tions with a sure hand. At the Republican 
National Committee, spokesmen say he 
shows a keen understanding of politics, 
a sharper perception than any man on 
his staff. 

In the Capitol, friends of the President 
say he is not doing badly at all. They 
credit him with a fine sense of timing, 
say that his television appearances get 
the issues before the country at just the 
right time to put the heat on Congress. 
They add that the President is getting a 
larger share of his program through than 
he has any right to expect from a Con- 
gress that is almost evenly divided be- 
tween the two political parties. 

Mr. Eisenhower’s friends report that 
there is every sign that the President 
still is highly popular with the voters. 
One Republican Congressman who had 
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been opposing some items on the Presi- 
dent’s program changed his position 
after a trip home and talks with consti- 
tuents. He said his people urged him 
to support the Eisenhower program, not 
necessarily because they favored it for 
themselves, but because the President 
wanted it. Similar changes by others 
are taking place. 

As the presidential heat is applied, 
either directly upon Congressmen, or 
indirectly by appeals to their consti- 





























—Scott Long in the Minneapolis Tribune 


“READY?” 
It could make a difference 
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He has the backing of party workers 


tuents, the items on Mr. Ejisenhower’s 
program are beginning to move toward 
enactment. 

Moreover, Eisenhower supporters are 
moving into control of the party ma- 
chinery in many new areas across the 
country. In Indiana, the controls have 
shifted from the Taft wing of the party 
into the hands of Eisenhower men. A 
new State chairman, acceptable to the 
Eisenhower men, is being picked in 
Nebraska. Eisenhower men have cap- 
tured senatorial and Governorship nomi- 
nations in Iowa. Fresh support for the 
President is being promised in Ohio and 
elsewhere. 

Start of a draft? With this tightening 
of the grip of Eisenhower men upon the 
party organization in the States, the pres- 
sures on the President to stay in the 
White House are going to increase. The 
more nearly he controls the party organ- 
ization, the greater will be the pres- 
sures. The men who support him, and 
thus come to power, want to keep him 
in place as long as they can. And there 
is no successor yet groomed to take his 
place. 

What probably is happening now is 
the build-up of a new draft for Mr. Ei- 
senhower. It took pressure to get him to 
go into the White House the first time. 
The party politicians accepted him in 
1952 because they thought he could 
win. They will press to make him run 
in 1956 for the same reason. They are 
not inclined to yield to Mr. Eisenhow- 
er’s wishes. 
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HOW U.S. ALMOST LOST 
THE ATOM RACE 


Heels Dragged After 1945—Russia Pushed Ahead 


Why did a group of this coun- 
try‘s own nuclear experts keep 
U. S. out of the H-bomb race for 
several crucial years? 

That story now is coming to 
light in testimony, half a million 
words long, by scientists inside 
and outside of this group. 

How other scientists managed 
to build the H-bomb despite 
handicaps, and retain the U. S. 
lead, is revealed here, too. 


The story now can be told of how 
the United States almost lost the arms 
race to Russia. 

This story is drawn from 500,000 
words of official testimony in the case of 
Dr. J. Robert Oppenheimer. It comes out 
piece by piece under questioning by a 
Personnel Security Board, which ex- 
amined scientists and officials who had a 
hand in developing atomic weapons. 

Decisions that gave Russia a chance to 
catch up with U.S., and that might have 
enabled her to push ahead in the arms 
race, go back to 1945. Those decisions 
were not reversed until 1950. It took di- 
rect action by President Truman to re- 
verse decisions by an atomic advisory 
committee that were tying the hands of 
those who favored an effort to push 
ahead with new-weapon development. 

The story begins nine years ago, with 
the end of World War II. That came in 
August, 1945, just after atomic bombs 
had been dropped successfully on two 
Japanese cities. An atomic age in warfare 
had developed. The United States, alone 
among nations, possessed the bomb—the 
knowledge needed to make it and the 
industry that had made it. 

In the atomic laboratory at Los Ala- 
mos, N. Mex., scientists had unlocked the 
secret of the A-bomb, and had done 
some preliminary work on a more terri- 
ble weapon—the H-bomb. 

Now, with the war over, things 
changed. The country looked forward to 
an era of peace. Few, at that time, 
thought of Russia as a potential enemy 
in any early year. 
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How the Oppenheimer 
_ Story Unfolded 


® October, 1947—First public 
mention of Dr. J. Robert Op- 
penheimer in connection with 
Communist espionage came 
in a House Un-American Ac- 
tivities Committee statement 
that he had been approached 
by Soviet agents in World 
War Il. He declined comment. 


® December, 1953—As was 
later announced, the Atomic 
Energy Commission at this 
time notified Dr. Oppen- 
heimer that his security clear- 
ance was being suspended. 
He demanded a hearing. 


® April 12, 1954—The AEC 
Personnel Security Board 
opened its inquiry in Wash- 
ington, D.C., and the story 
“broke” in the press. Dr. Op- 
penheimer’s counsel released 
documents to newspapers aft- 
er stating that they had been 
under heavy pressure from 
newsmen since mid-January. 


@ June 2, 1954—The Security 
Board published its findings, 
that Dr. Oppenheimer was 
loyal but a security risk. Dr. 
Oppenheimer decided to ap- 
peal to the AEC. 


@ June 15, 1954—The AEC 
released the full, 992-page 
transcript of the Security 
Board hearing, after a 100- 
page summary was lost. It 
later turned up in the “‘lost 
and found” of a railroad. 


That's how the Oppenhei- 
mer story grew and finally 
broke into the open. For ex- 
tracts from the hearing rec- 
ord, see page 79. 


The fact was that, though few in this 
country were conscious of any real dan- 
ger at the time, Russia was getting 
started on an atomic program of her own. 
That program had been advanced by 
secrets handed over to the Russians by 
Klaus Fuchs and others. 

There was the beginning of what later 
was to become a great arms race. On the 
outcome of that race would depend the 
shape of the world. 

In the United States, development of 
new weapons did not seem important 
just then. At Los Alamos, there was talk 
of abandoning the whole atomic project. 
Dr. Oppenheimer himself, who directed 
the project, was quoted as having advo- 
cated giving Los Alamos “back to the 
Indians.” 

As things worked out, the laboratory 
kept going, but the work there was not 
what it had been. 

Many of the scientists left, to take jobs 
in universities or in industry. One of 
them, Dr. Edward Teller, testified that 
he was encouraged by Dr. Oppenheimer 
to leave. 

Earlier, according to testimony, there 
had been plans, once the war emergency 
ended, to push ahead actively with work 
on the H-bomb. Actually, almost noth- 
ing was done. 

What happened to those earlier 
plans is told in detail by Dr. Teller—the 
man who today is given the principal 
credit for finally finding the secret of the 
H-bomb and making it work. 

Dr. Teller explained it this way: “Very 
shortly after the dropping of bombs on 
Japan, this plan was changed, and to the 
best of my belief it was changed, at least 
in good part, because of the opinion of 
Dr. Oppenheimer that this is not the time 
to pursue this program any further.” 

Earlier, Dr. Oppenheimer was said to 
have shared the hope of others at Los 
Alamos that the H-bomb could be de- 
veloped. Dr. Teller discussed it with 
him, according to testimony, as early as 
1942. 

In August, 1945, just as the war ended, 
Dr. Oppenheimer was said to have be- 
lieved that the laboratory at Los Alamos 
would “disintegrate.” 

Dr. Teller reported that later in the 
year he agreed to stay with the project 
if he could count on Dr. Oppenheimer'’s 
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THE FIRST H-BOMB EXPLOSION 


-U. S. Air Force 


Could it have been achieved four years earlier? 


help in getting a “vigorous program’— 
either on atomic weapons or on H-weap- 
ons. He said Dr. Oppenheimer told him 
he was neither willing nor able to prom- 
ise help on such an undertaking. Dr. 
Teller decided to leave, and Dr. Oppen- 
heimer approved the decision. 

This led Dr. Teller to the conclusion 
that Dr. Oppenheimer believed it was 
“wise and correct” to abandon the project. 


DR. OPPENHEIMER 
. . . doubted its feasibility 
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It was Dr. Teller who in 1951 came 
up with a new approach that suddenly 
opened the way to the H-bomb. He now 
thinks that, if the work had started in 
earnest in 1945, he or somebody else 
would have made the same discovery 
early in the project. 

“I therefore believe,” he told the Se- 
curity Board, “that if we had gone to 
work in 1945, we could have achieved 


the thermonuclear bomb just about four 
years earlier.” 

Suddenly, in 1949, the issue of the 
H-bomb came suddenly to a head. That 
was the year the Russians exploded an 
atomic bomb. The American public woke 
up to the fact that this country’s stock- 
pile of A-bombs no longer guaranteed 
security. 

(Continued on page 26) 
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DR. TELLER J 
... made the crucial discovery 
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Y How high 


are stocks? 


Look back—and any number of 
stocks are about as high as they've 
ever been. 

But in of values—-sales, 
earnings, dividends—they’re not 
nearly as high as they were 25 years 
ago. 

Now look’ahead—S years, 10 years, 
25 years—consider the many un- 
tapped potentials that should mean 
continued industrial growth, and it’s 
easy to see why some people think to- 
day’s prices for stocks may actually be 
low by tomorrow’s standards. 


terms 


Of course, talking about “stocks” 
in general is always dangerous. 

Because all stocks rarely move to- 
gether... 

Because in the years ahead this in- 
dustry will prosper, others may not... 

Because the difference between 
profit and loss should always depend 
on sensible selections made on the 
basis of available facts. 

Where can you get those facts? 

That’s easy. 

Our Research Department will be 
happy to tell you all that it can about 
any individual stocks that you might 
want to buy or sell, or send you an 
objective review of your entire port- 
folio, or plan a complete investment 
program based on your funds and ob- 
jectives. 

There’s no charge, whether you're 
a customer or not. No obligation 
either. 

Simply outline your situation in a 
confidential letter marked for my at- 
tention. 


WALTER A. SCHOLL 
Department SA-66 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 106 Cities 





Invest 


for the better things in life 
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Demands went up for a new super- 
weapon. But the quarrel over the H- 
bomb continued. Dr. Oppenheimer was 
revealed as the most outspoken of the 
opponents. He feared for civilization if 
such a weapon ever were loosed on the 
world. Besides that, as he said in a letter 
in October, 1949, “I am not sure the 
miserable thing will work, nor that it 
can be gotten to a target except by ox- 
cart.” 

This was powertul opposition. By that 
time, Dr. Oppenheimer was chairman of 
the General Advisory Committee of the 
Atomic Energy Commission. He was 
known as the father of the A-bomb. His 
words carried great weight. 

In late October, Dr. Oppenheimer 
called a meeting of his GAC. That group, 
made up of well-known scientists, upheld 





quoted as having said a decision to go 
ahead with such a project would be 
“over my dead body.” 

The Atomic Energy Commission di- 
vided 3-2 against undertaking the project. 
The AEC opponents included the Chair- 
man, David E. Lilienthal. Many thought 
that would be the end of the H-bomb. 
At Los Alamos, the preliminary work 
that had been going on from time to 
time all but ceased. 

At that point, the White House en- 
tered the picture. President Truman went 
over the GAC report and the majority 
and minority views of the AEC. In Jan- 
uary, 1950, he ordered the AEC to go 
ahead with the H-bomb project. 

Events that followed are in dispute. 
William L. Borden, former executive di- 
rector of the Joint Atomic Energy Com- 


—United Press 


LOS ALAMOS 
There was talk of ‘giving it back to the Indians” 


the chairman’s view. Dr. Oppenheimer 
recounted it this way: “We went around 
the table and everybody said what he 
thought the issues were that were in- 
volved. There was a surprising unanimity 
—to me very surprising—that the United 
States ought not to take the initiative at 
that time in an all-out program for the 
development of thermonuclear weapons 
[H-bombs].” 

That “unanimity” did not end the dis- 
pute. On one side, there were scientists 
and others who argued that the United 
States already was years behind where 
it should be in weapons development. 
Others declared that, if U.S. undertook 
an emergency project to develop the 
H-bomb, it would be asking for trouble. 
One member of Dr. Oppenheimer’s com- 
mittee, James B. Conant, now U.S. High 
Commissioner to Germany and former 
president of Harvard University, was 


mittee of the House and Senate, asserted 
in a letter that Dr. Oppenheimer “worked 
tirelessly” after the Truman order of 
January, 1950, to retard the H-bomb 
program. Dr. Teller, asked whether Dr. 
Oppenheimer gave any indication of sup- 
porting or approving the program, re- 
plied, “My general impression was pre- 
cisely in the opposite direction.” 

The Personnel Security Board itself 
held that Dr. Oppenheimer “did not 
show the enthusiastic support for the 
program which might have been expected 
of the chief atomic adviser to the Gov- 
ernment under the circumstances.” 

Dr. Oppenheimer denied that he with- 
held support, and in this he was upheld 
by a number of other witnesses. He de- 
scribed his position this way: “I think it 
would be fair to say that, between the 
first of 1950 and early 1951, my attitude 
toward this object was that we didn't 
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know how to make it, and it was going 
to be very hard to make, but we had 
been told to do it and we must try.” 

Dr. Oppenheimer’s views on defense 
policy were not limited to the A-bomb 
and H-bomb. 

At one point, according to testimony, 
he advocated that the United States, in 
the interest of world peace, give up its 
Strategic Air Command. This advice, if 
followed, would have left the country 
without any long-range offensive air pow- 
er. This and other disagreements brought 
him into sharp conflict with the U.S. 
Air Force. 

David T. Griggs, the Air Force’s chief 
scientist, told the Security Board that 
“Dr. Oppenheimer is the only one of my 
scientific acquaintances about whom I 
have ever felt there was a serious ques- 
tion as to their loyalty.” Mr. Griggs said 
that view was shared by Thomas K. Fin- 
letter, former Secretary of the Air Force, 
and by the late Gen. Hoyt Vandenberg, 
Air Force Chief of Staff. 

After reports that Russia had set off an 
atomic explosion in 1949, Dr. Vannevar 
Bush was appointed as chairman of a 
committee to study the evidence. Ques- 
tions were raised before the Security 
Board hearing about why Dr. Oppen- 
heimer had not been given the job. 

Two witnesses said Dr. Bush believed 
it was because Dr. Oppenheimer was 
not trusted, though the witnesses dis- 
agreed about who it was that distrusted 
him—President Truman or General Van- 
denberg. Dr. Bush’s own version, given 
in testimony, was that he had not dis- 
cussed the matter with either the Presi- 
dent or General Vandenberg. However, 
he said that he did raise the question 
with another Air Force officer about why 
Dr. Oppenheimer was not appointed, 
and was told merely that the Air Force 
would preter the committee the way it 
stood. 

That gives you a sample of the things 
that went on behind the scenes in the 
years before the United States cracked 
the secret of the H-bomb. 

The story that unfolded before the 
Security Board in the Oppenheimer case 
was one of quarreling, personality clashes, 
suspicions and delays. 

While scientists and officials squab- 
bled over whether to undertake the 
H-bomb project, Russia was pushing 
ahead with her own program. 

How much time the United States lost 
by postponing the all-out effort on the 
H-bomb until 1950 is still a matter of 
dispute. Nor is there agreement on 
whether Russia would have been able to 
build an H-bomb if this country had not 
built it first. What is known is that the 
United States was four years ahead of 
Russia on the A-bomb. On the H-bomb, 


y U.S. was only one year ahead. 
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France’s New Try for Strength 


A new Premier is taking on the 
tough job of restoring France as 
a world power. He knows it will 
not be easy. 

What Mendés-France wants: 
peace, but not surrender, in 
Indo-China; a decision on rearm- 
ing Germany; strong ties with 


U. S. 
To the West, he appears in the 
role of a ‘doctor’ summoned 


at the last moment to pump new 
life into an ailing ally. 


PARIS 

France now has still another Gov- 
ernment, the result of the latest of a 
long series of political crises. The new 
Cabinet. headed by a Premier pledged 
to get an end to shooting war in Indo- 
China within a month or quit, is 
France’s nineteenth since the war. 

An energetic economist, 47-year-old 
Pierre Mendés-France, is the Premier. He 
is ‘unning a Cabinet for the first time. 
Opinion here in Paris is that he has what 
may be France’s last chance to remain a 
world power, a member of the Big Three 
with the U.S. and Great Britain. And he 
promises to provide the strong and deter- 
mined leadership that France, so far, has 
lacked in a long round of tumbling 
Cabinets. 

Premier Mendés-France proposes to 
cal] 80,000 new conscripts into the armed 
forces. He will rush new troops to the 
war zone in Indo-China. He wants a 
cease-fire, but ‘not capitulation. He will 
notify Communist-led rebels that France 
will not surrender certain strategic points 
in Indo-China under any circumstances. 
He proposes to force a vote in the As- 
sembly on the long-delayed European 
Army plan, urgently desired by the U.S. 

All this 1s new to France, new talk to 
the ears of the U.S. Some of Mendés- 
France’s measures will be unpleasant to 
the United States. But American officials 
here in Paris see in his leadership a good 
chance that France can be made into a 
strong and dependable ally. 

The same French Assembly whose di- 
vision and indecision has made France, 
politically, the current “sick man of Eu- 
rope,” gave the new Premier a whopping 
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vote of approval—419 to 47. Of the 
majority, 95 were Communist votes, 
which he rejected. That still left him 324 
votes, enough to govern in an Assembly 
of 626 Deputies, even if the Communists 
go into the opposition. 

Last-chance Cabinet. Even as Men- 
dés-France was swept into office, the 
U.S. and Britain were engaged in a re- 
appraisal of an ally that has given the 
Western Alliance little more than trouble 
and worry since “cold war” with Soviet 
Russia first began. The accompanying 
chart shows how French Governments 
have fallen on an average of one every 
six months. 

For the U.S., France is the hub ot 
Atlantic defense. The country lies across 
lines of communication to 250,000 Amer- 
ican’ troops facing the Soviet forces in 
Germany. Without French airfields for 
their fighter support and French ware- 
houses and roads for their supplies, these 
troops cannot fight. And 14 French divi- 
sions in or near Germany comprise the 
biggest single segment of military man 
power, equipped and trained to fight, 
now available to the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization. 

But France, so far has also been the 
biggest headache for U.S. policv makers 
and military leaders. Political indecision 
within the National Assembly has created 
weak and wobbly governments lacking 
the strength to push through decisions 
vital to Western defenses. 

In Indo-China the morale of French 
forces fighting Communist-led rebels has 
been undermined as Paris blew hot and 
cold on the war—now talking of capitula- 
tion, now of negotiation, now of resist- 
ance. 

In Europe all the plans to create a 
sovereign West Germany, to bring West 
German troops into a European Army, to 
unite forces on the Continent into a single 
command to defend non-Communist Eu- 
rope, waited on the French Assembly. 
And the French Assembly did not act. 
Instead it upset Cabinet after Cabinet. 

Reluctantly, the U.S. and Britain be- 
gan to consider what could be done to 
drop France out of Big Three leadership 
and yet still keep the French as allies. Sir 
Winston Churchill, Prime Minister of 
Great Britain, announced he would meet 
President Eisenhower in Washington. At 
this meeting of the Big Two, there will 
be much talk of what to do about France. 

Strong medicine. Mendés-France 
proposes drastic measures to cure France. 


Premier Offers Potent Medicine to Ailing Nation 


He intends to become his own For- 
eign Minister and to work fast and travel 
far. 

Indo-China will be his first and crucial 
test. In effect, he intends to offer Soviet 
Russia and Communist China a chance 
to agree on a cease-fire that will leave the 
French still holding key areas and im- 
portant bridgeheads in Indo-China. He 
will also warn them that, if France can- 
not get an honorable peace, France will 
fight, not capitulate. 

An alliance with the U.S. will remain 
a keystone of the new Premier's policy. 
He is thinking about a quick trip to 
Washington to seek U.S. support for his 
policies, to find out what points in Indo- 
China the American strategists believe 
must be held to defend rice-rich Southern 
Indo-China. 
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To get new troops for France, the 
Premier will call youths of 19 to the 
colors. He is prepared, if necessary, to 
demand the Assembly’s permission to 
send conscripts to Southern Indo-China. 
No French Cabinet, so far, has had the 
courage to make such demands. 

While making France’s military posi- 
tion in Indo-China secure for the time 
being, Mendés-France intends to notify 
Communist negotiators at Geneva that 
there are certain parts of Indo-China that 
France will not give up under any cir- 
cumstances. 

These areas, which Mendés-France in- 
tends to delimit in consultation with the 
United States, will be strategically vital 
zones. They will include key coastal 
ports. But they will be limited to a total 
area that French forces now in Indo- 
China or en route will be capable of 
defending against any attacks the Com- 
munist-led Viet Minh can launch. 

If the Communists will agree to an 
armistice under acceptable conditions and 
neutral supervision, Mendés-France will 
agree to withdraw French forces from 
parts of Vietnam, the country that con- 
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tains most of Indo-China’s population 
and rice. Otherwise, he will tell Commu- 
nists they will have to fight for what he 
is offering at the bargaining table, and 
fight with the knowledge that France 
and its allies are determined not to let 
them have more than they now are 
offered. 

France still holds much of the rice-rich 
Red River delta, the inland city of Hanoi 
and the coastal port of Haiphong in 
Northern Indo-China. It holds a 150-mile 
coastal strip of Central Indo-China, in- 
cluding an important port and an air 
base. It holds virtually all of Southern 
Indo-China, richest in rice. 

How much of this Mendés-France is 
willing to offer Communists is his secret. 
In any case, the new Premier is deter- 
mined not to ask for American interven- 
tion in the Indo-Chinese war. It is his 
conviction that France must cut down its 
overseas commitments to what it can hold 
on its own—and then hold it. 

The Indo-China test will make or 
break the new Premier. After that he 
plans to force the Assembly to a decision 
on German sovereignty and the European 
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Army. He also proposes to ditch many 
expenses the French Government now is 
carrying, including some military ex- 
penses the U.S. wants France to carry 
along. 

The new doctor. Mendés-France is 
sometimes called a “neutralist.”. Amer 
icans who know him say nothing could 
be further from the truth. They say he 
wants a strong France capable of exer- 
cising independent choice and judgment, 
but that he is firmly committed to the 
Atlantic Alliance with the U S. 

In economic matters, the short, heavy- 
set Premier is a conservative cham- 
pion of free enterprise. He proposes to 
develop French Africa and give more 
self-government to areas there in order 
to prevent “another Indo-China.” For all 
this he wants American material aid, but 
he insists he will not make commitments 
France cannot keep just to get U.S. aid. 

The new Premier's friends call him 
“the conscience of France.” Question 
now is whether Mendés-France can suc- 
ceed where 18 predecessors have failed 
in pulling France out of its political 
decline as a world power. 
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WHAT RIDGWAY TOLD IKE— 


War in Indo-China Would Be Tougher Than Korea 











6,000 miles away; 


for real support; 





A ground soldier’s picture of what war 
in Indo-China would mean for the U. S. 
has influenced a White House decision 
to stop, look and listen before getting 
into that fight. 

Gen. Matthew B. Ridgway, Army 
Chief of Staff, gave the picture to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and his National Se- 
curity Council. General Ridgway rejected 
vigorously the theory that U.S. air and 
sea power could end the war. He de- 
scribed, instead, a war that would make 
Korea appear simple by comparison. 

If U.S. becomes involved in the war, 
the Army Chief believes, these things 
will be needed: 

© Five combat divisions, as a mini- 
mum, to get started. Ten divisions, 
if the aim would be to clear Indo- 

China of Communist forces. More 

divisions, if the French should re- 

duce or withdraw their forces. 

Many more divisions, if Chinese 

Communists should come into the 

war, as they did in Korea. 

® Mobilization of the United 

States to a much greater degree 

than required by war in Korea. The 

extra five to 10 divisions, needed 
initially, are not now available any- 
where, would need to be mobilized, 
together with their supporting 
forces. 

® Draft step-up to around 100,- 

000 men a month from the present 

25,000, in order to get the needed 

man power in a hurry. 

The White House was told, more- 
over, that, if mobilization for Indo-China 
war got under way promptly, it still 
would be December or January before 
this American power could be raised and 
brought to bear effectively in Indo-China. 
There was found to be no magic way by 
which another “little war” could be won 
in a short time and without great effort. 
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If U.S. moves into Indo-China with troops, 
Army planners now see this prospect— 
More GI's will be needed than in Korea; 
War must be fought from bases 1,000 to 


Neither allies nor natives can be counted on 








Jungle warfare will nullify the big U.S. ad- 
vantage of mechanized, mobile equipment; 
Supply will be an almost insurmountable 
problem for a major operation; 
Mobilization, needed for U.S. to go in, will 
quadruple the draft rate, raise defense costs 
to perhaps 40 billions yearly. 











Behind this estimate of time and ef- 
fort required for U.S. to move into war 
in Indo-China is a series of complications 
that, as the Army sees it, would make 
this war far more difficult to wage than 
war in Korea. 

Take bases, for example. They are 
indispensable for running, supplying and 
supporting any modern war. While U.S. 
combat forces in Korea could be supplied 
and directed from bases in Japan, 150 
miles away, U.S. forces in Indo-China 
would have to rely, initially, at least, on 





big bases 6,000 miles away in Hawaii. 
Later, they might be able to rely on a 
built-up operations base 1,000 miles 
away in the Philippines and a supply 
source nearly 2,500 miles away in Japan. 

That, in turn, complicates the problem 
of air support. The nearest big air base is 
Clark Air Force Base, 1,000 miles away 
in Luzon. Aircraft carriers might have 
to be used almost exclusively, with each 
able to keep only about 75 planes in the 
air. Airfields within Indo-China, if used, 
would have to be built up in the face of 
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GROUND SOLDIERS EISENHOWER & RIDGWAY 


...no magic way to win a “‘little war’’ 
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large-scale sabotage and graye supply 
problems. 

Supply of any U.S. forces in Indo- 
China, itself, is described as infinitely 
more difficult than in Korea. 

During Korean war, supplies could 
be landed at Pusan, with a port com- 
parable to New York, then transported 
by established rail lines or by truck over 
an established road network, through 
friendly territory all the way to the 
American fighting forces. 

But in Indo-China, the port of Hai- 
phong must be relied on for supplying 
the whole Red River delta area—where 
fighting now is going on—and that port 
is considered far too small to handle 
supplies for a major operation by U.S. 
forces. In addition, the few rail lines 
often do not go where needed and roads 
are largely inadequate. The single sup- 
ply line to Hanoi, morever, is cut by 
Communist saboteurs nightly. It must be 
repaired every day and thus is usable 
only for a few hours in the afternoon. 
To keep it open 24 hours a day would be 
a major policing job. 

Local support for the war, available 
wholeheartedly in Korea, actually is lack- 
ing almost everywhere in Indo-China. 
This, the Army believes, would greatly 
complicate the whole job of U.S. forces 
there. Where natives in Korea supplied 
man power for rear-area jobs and intelli- 
gence work, natives in Indo-China show 
widespread sympathy for the Communist 
Viet Minh, engage in sabotage on a big 
scale and do their spying for the enemy. 

War, the planners conclude, instead 
of being fought on the front lines as in 
Korea, would be more likely to resemble 
the long, bloody Philippine insurrection 
and pacification, which involved some 
70,000 U.S. troops from 1899 to 1913. 
That means a guerrilla-type operation, in 
which large numbers of men are needed 
to win. 

Terrain, too, favors the enemy in Indo- 
China, as the Army sees it. Whereas 
Korea is exceedingly mountainous, it is 
not impassable for tanks and heavy ar- 
tillery, and the enemy can be attacked 
by sea from both sides. But the combat 
area of Indo-China is covered with jun- 
gles and rice paddies, both unsuitable 
for U.S. mechanized units to operate in. 
The big U.S. advantage of mobility and 
heavy firepower would tend to be nulli- 
fied in that type of country, and Indo- 
China’s single coast line is much less vul- 
nerable to attack by sea. 

Sirong allies, important if U.S. is 
to go into Indo-China, are lacking. Ex- 
cept for the French, who urgently want 
to get out of this war and could be or- 
dered by a new Government in Paris to 
withdraw without notice, an Army sur- 
vey shows no major allied forces in sight. 

Britain, for example, actually has no 
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i WHY THE ARMY IS AGAINST 


U.S. ACTION IN INDO-CHINA 
As Top Army Officers See the Problem - 
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DRAFTEES ARE PROCESSED 
Four times as many would be needed 


ground forces to send to Indo-China 
without stripping Germany, Malaya or 
the Suez Canal base of troops committed 
there. Australia has an Army of only 
50,000 men, with few to spare. Thailand 
has perhaps 20,000 men under arms al- 
together. 

The Filipinos might send some of their 
small forces, but cannot afford to reduce 
much further the defenses of their home 
islands. And the use of Nationalist Chi- 
nese, South Koreans, or Japanese troops 
is considered politically impossible at 
this time. 

If U.S. moves in, thus, ground-force 
strength in Indo-China would be largely 
American, plus French troops of uncer- 
tain tenure and native fighters of uncer- 
tain loyalty. This means, in the Army's 
opinion, that American forces would 
have to figure on being strong enough to 
take over direction of the war and to 
win it largely unaided, if necessary. 

That prospect is presented as being 
realistic whether or not Chinese Commu- 
nist troops enter the war in force after 
Americans come in. If the Chinese stay 
out, the estimate is, many more U. S. 
combat units would be needed to secure 
Indo-China than were used in the Ko- 
rean war—10 divisions for Indo-China, 
as compared with six Army divisions for 
Korea at the height of that war. If Chi- 
nese forces come in, this estimate might 
have to be doubled. 

But the American troops are not now 
available, Army planners point out, for 
an operation on anything like this scale. 
Size of the Army is being reduced grad- 


Europe, 5 are tied down in Korea, 1 is 
in Japan, and 1 is on the way home tobe 
demobilized. This leaves 7 divisions in 
the U.S., in training as the nucleus of 
power in case of war The Army regards 
this as a minimum for security. 

Thus, no American combat divisions 
are left free, the Army believes, for any- 
thing but a token contribution to anti- 
Communist troops in Indo-China. Even 
a good part of the Marine Corps is com- 
mitted elsewhere. And a_ token force, 
planners add, would commit U S. in 
Indo-China, could easily lead to sending 
of more men later to finish the job. 

No big increase in this available U. S. 
strength is to be expected, in the Army 


view, short of a major mobilization ef- 
fort. To raise 10 divisions, the military 
planners say, would mean _ increasing 
the size of the present Army by roughly 
a third, with a substantial increase in the 
necessary air and sea support forces and 
in weapons production. 

Cost of a mobilization effort of this 
size is estimated by the Army planners 
as an increase in defense costs to some- 
thing like 40 billion dollars a year, plus 
a fourfold increase in the rate of dratt- 
ing American youths. 

How about, instead, committing only 
U.S. air power and ending the war 
with a few American A-bombs? That’s 
wishful thinking, in the opinion of the 
Army’s top officers. U.S. airmen, they 
say, would find very few targets for their 
atomic weapons in Indo-China _ itself. 
The conclusion arrived at, as a result, 
is that air power alone cannot win in 
Indo-China, any more than it could in 
Korea. 

What is the answer, then, if Indo- 
China is to be held? The Army, apparent- 
ly, has no sure-fire solution to offer. But 
Army hopes seem to center on develop- 
ing a better native force in Indo-China, 
much as the now-potent South Korean 
Army was developed. That, the planners 
believe, would require the United States 
to take over the training and_build- 
up of the Vietnamese Army almost im- 
mediately, plus “political” moves to 
work up enthusiasm among Vietnamese 
natives for fighting the Communist Viet 
Minh. 

But top Army planners are sure now of 
one thing—if U.S. becomes involved in 
war in Indo-China, it will find itself 
in a far bigger, tougher fight than it 
ever faced in Korea. 
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creased to provide forces for other jobs. 
Of the 19 divisions in the entire Army 
at this time, 5 are firmly committed in 
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PATROL AT THE INDO-CHINESE FRONT 
Korea was a different story 
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Like the Californians it serves, 
Bank of America is constantly on 
the move...establishing new 
branches ... rendering new serv- 
ices... helping new industries. 
With 543 branches in every part 
of the state, Bank of America is 
still growing... keeping pace with 
this rapidly expanding market. 
That’s why, if you have an interest 
in this market, it will pay you to 


Bank of America’s new branch at the Stonestown shopping center in San Francisco 


On the move...the bank that knows California 


know this bank—the one bank 
that serves all of California. From 
the vantage-point of its unique 
statewide position, Bank of Amer- 
ica can assist you with industrial 
information on plant locations, 
land costs, labor supply ...aid you 
with sales and credit information 
in each of the 330 California cities 
and towns in which this bank is 
located. For specific information, 


write Bank of America, 300 Mont- 
gomery Street, San Francisco, or 
660 South Spring Street, Los An- 
geles, attention: Corporation and 
Bank Relations Department. 
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With resources of over $8 billion, 
Bank of America is the world’s 
largest privately owned bank. Its 
shares are held by more than 
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UNCENSORED STORY OF INDO-CHINA 


In Delta, French Feel Beaten Before They Begin 


Here is an uncensored report 
on the state of French forces in 
Indo-China as the war ap- 
proaches a crucial turn. 

Robert P. Martin, a Regional 
Editor for U.S. News & World Re- 
port, was in the Red River delta, 
talking with French officers, as 
the Laniel Cabinet crisis devel- 
oped in Paris. He flew out of 
Indo-China to cable the follow- 
ing dispatch from Bangkok. 


BANGKOK, Thailand 

The war situation in Indo-China is 
so fluid at this moment that it is al- 
most impossible to predict what will 
happen next. French forces are so 
whipped psychologically that their 
ability to fight has been seriously im- 
paired. 

The recent fall of the French Govern- 
ment in Paris was called the last straw. 
There was a general feeling among the 
troops in Indo-China that the politicians 
had deserted them, that they could not 
expect support at home. In this situation, 
field commanders reasoned that the best 
thing to do was prepare to get out, sal- 
vaging what they could. 

Two weeks ago the morale in Indo- 
China was not too low. Most of the 
French soldiers are professionals and 
Dienbienphu did not destroy their self- 
confidence. Forces in the Red River 
delta were even considering taking the 
offensive. 

Then Gen. Paul Ely, the new com- 
mander in chief, arrived with instruc- 
tions from Paris. His directive: Hold 
the delta if it could be done cheaply, but 
the overriding consideration must be to 
save the French expeditionary force, 
even if it meant losing Indo-China. 

Commanders immediately began shift- 
ing their battalions to pave the way for 
withdrawal to seaports, and for subse- 
quent evacuation if pressure makes that 
necessary. Right now the French Foreign 
Legionnaires—best fighting men in Indo- 
China—are shifting much of their weight 
to the port city of Haiphong. 

The French are still sending troops to 
Indo-China. Practically every arriving 
ship carries some soldiers. Specialists are 
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coming in by air. But the flow of rein- 
forcements is a thin trickle compared to 
what is needed. Now French leaders in 
the war zone fear that Paris may shut 
off the flow entirely. 

In this situation—political instability 
at home, shortage of fresh troops and 
orders not to take risks—one could hardly 
expect the French officers to retain their 
enthusiasm. The infection of defeatism 
and ill-concealed anger is spreading rap- 
idly. French officers still try to maintain 
a hold on the front while telling their 
American counterparts they intend to 
fight vigorously. But often the same off- 
cers tell their fellow Frenchmen the best 
thing to do now is to get out. 

French ¢ ‘‘eatism is matched only by 
the indecision of the anti-Communist 
Vietnamese. The Vietnamese Govern- 
ment is near chaos. The Chief of State, 
Bao Dai, is in Europe. The Cabinet is 
unwilling or unable to make decisions. 
For years the Vietnamese have shed bit- 
ter tears over their lack of independence, 
but independence is certainly not a top- 
ic of conversation among them now. 

American officials who two weeks ago 
were certain that the French and Viet- 
namese would sign an agreement per- 
mitting the U.S. to train a Vietnamese 
Army don’t know what to think now. It 
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WEARY WARRIOR 
. .. psychologically whipped 


seems that no fundamental agreement 
had ever been reached on just what the 
U.S. should do in Indo-China. American 
officers tear their hair over this indeci- 
sion. One officer says: “Every day wasted 
now is the same as a month would have 
been a year ago.” 

What the Communist-led Viet Minh 
will do is anybody’s guess. Their forces 
are being concentrated in such a manner 
that twin spearheads could pinch off 
either the port of Haiphong or the key 
city of Hanoi. Either pincer attack is 
possible, but not necessarily probable. 
The Communist supply routes around 
the rim of the delta are not yet complete. 

Some officers think it more likely that 
the Viet Minh will try to create dozens 
of Dienbienphus in the delta by isolating 
and attacking French strong points one 
by one. With the French pulling back, 
the whole support system of the delta 
fortifications is undermined and _ the 
strong points become traps—difficult to 
supply and even more difficult to rescue 
from siege. 

It is conceivable that the Viet Minh 
may decide to sit out the monsoon season 
and hope to win everything by default 
without using up man power in the delta. 
Even if the Communists don’t get a truce 
on their terms during the rainy season, 
they can accumulate supplies for a major 
offensive in the autumn—an offensive the 
French might not be able to stop without 
a big build-up of forces. 

The point is that the Communists have 
the capacity to launch widespread and 
heavy attacks now or at any time in the 
near future. What the Viet Minh does 
will depend on the reasoning of Com- 
munist strategists—whether more can be 
gained by negotiation or by battle. 

Actually, Indo-China right now is in 
nowhere near the desperate position Ko- 
rea was in during late July and August 
of 1950. The French have absolute con- 
trol of the air. They are neither out- 
numbered nor outgunned on the ground. 
They have a steady flow of supplies. 

In Korea in the grim summer of 1950 
the problem for the U.S. and South Ko- 
reans was to hang on until reinforcements 
arrived. But there was the will to con- 
tinue fighting and the certainty that 
enough man power and supplies from 
the U.S. would eventually reach Korea 
and turn the tide. In Indo-China there 
is no real will to continue fighting now 
—and grave doubt that enough reinforce- 
ments to turn the tide will ever arrive. 
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After McCarthy-Pentagon Row— 


Personal, Political Fights—No Clear-Cut Result 


What, if anything, was decid- 
ed by the 2 million words of con- 
tradictory testimony given in Mc- 
Carthy-Pentagon hearings? 

Every major charge made by 
both sides, the record shows, was 
denied under oath. Who lied 
may never be known. 

But side issues developed that 
could have profound effects on 
future investigations by Congress 
—and on future elections. 

Following is the story of 
what actually came out of the 
hearings. 

Television’s greatest show, the Mc- 
Carthy-Pentagon hearings, has ended 
after 36 days of testimony and dispute 
that cost the U.S. Government more 
than $100,000. 

Now people are asking: What has it 
proved? 

The prospect is, the people are told, 
there never will be a complete answer to 
that question. Every major charge has 


now been denied, every issue clouded 
with dispute. The record of the hearings 
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is so filled with contradicted testimony 
that only one thing appears proven be- 
yond argument: Somebody lied. 

A split decision in the Senate Inves- 
tigating Subcommittee’s final report is 
now accepted as the probable outcome. 
Even the Republicans on the Subcom- 
mittee appeared dividing among them- 
selves as the hearings ended. Senator 
Charles E. Potter (Rep.), of Michigan, 
announced that, in his opinion, both 
sides had proved their main charges 
and people involved should be fired. 
Senator Potter also concluded that the 
record is “saturated” with apparent per- 
jury. 

Here is the record: 

© Pentagon officials charged that Sena- 
tor Joseph R. McCarthy (Rep.), of Wis- 
consin, chairman of the Senate Investi- 
gating Subcommittee, and the Subcom- 
mittee’s chief counsel, Roy M. Cohn, 
exerted improper pressure in attempts to 
win favored Army treatment for a former 
Subcommittee staff member, Pvt. G. 
David Schine. 

Senator McCarthy swore that, to his 
knowledge, “not one iota of influence” 
was exerted on behalf of Private Schine. 
Mr. Cohn also denied it. So did Francis 
Carr, Subcommittee staff director. 

e Senator McCarthy and Mr. Cohn 
charged that Army Secretary Robert T. 
Stevens and Army Counselor John G. 


> Duration: 

P Hours of testimony: 
» Words spoken: 

P Pages of transcript: 
P Witnesses: 


P Spectators admitted: 


® Daily TV audience: 


Adams used Private Schine as an Army 
“hostage,” tried with threats of embarrass- 
ing charges to “blackmail” the Subcom- 
mittee into dropping its investigations of 
suspected Communists in the Army. 

Secretary Stevens and Mr. Adams 
swore that the Army did not use Private 
Schipe or “blackmail” to avoid investiga- 
tion. 

® Maj. Gen. Miles Reber testified that 
Senator McCarthy telephoned him “two 
or three” times last summer seekii.g a 
direct Army officer’s commission for Mr. 
Schine, who was soon to be drafted as a 
private. Senator McCarthy swore, “To 
the best of my knowledge, I made no 
phone calls” to General Reber. 

© Secretary Stevens testified that Sena 
tor McCarthy asked him for a commis- 
sion for Mr. Schine. Senator McCarthy 
replied: “The Secretary is mistaken.” 

@ Senator McCarthy and Mr. Cohn 
charged that Secretary Stevens and Mr 
Adams tried to switch the Subcommit- 
tee’s investigations from the Army to the 
Air Force or Navy by offering “dirt” on 
those sister services. Mr. Stevens called 
this “an unequivocal lie” and Mr. Adams 
also denied it. 

e Mr. Adams swore that Mr. Cohn 
once threatened to “wreck the Army” it 
Private Schine were sent overseas. Mr. 
Cohn denied making the threat and Mr. 
Carr supported his denial. 


36 days 
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e Senator McCarthy testified that Sec- 
retary Stevens tried repeatedly to per- 
suade him to halt the Subcommittee’s 
investigation of suspected Communist 
espionage at Fort Monmouth. Secretary 
Stevens insisted he never tried to halt 
the investigation, but only objected to 
the Senator’s investigative methods. 

e Senator McCarthy and Mr. Carr 
testified that Secretary Stevens asked to 
have his picture taken with Private 
Schine at an Air Force base last Novem- 
ber 17. Secretary Stevens denied any 
recollection of such a request. 

e Army officials testified that Mr. Cohu 
tried repeatedly by phone calls, “threats” 
and “abuse” to save Private Schine from 
KP and other rigors of Army life and to 
obtain for him special passes on nights 
and week ends. Mr. Cohn denied any 
“threats” or “abuse,” insisted he sought 
only to have Private Schine available in 
off-duty hours to clean up his unfinished 
work with the Subcommittee. 

Which side won in the battle of 
accusations may never be clearly settled. 
Special Pentagon counsel Joseph N. 
Welch has forecast that “neither side is 
bound to have a 100 per cent clear-cut 
victory.” ; 

Who lied is a question. that may be 
left for the courts to decide. The con- 
flicts in testimony that developed in the 
hearings are being submitted to the De- 
partment of Justice to see whether per- 
jury charges should be filed. 

Long-range effects of the McCarthy- 
Pentagon hearings, however, will go far 
beyond the questions of “Who won?” 
or “Who lied?” 

Constitutional issues were raised in the 
course of the long dispute. Important 
political divisions developed. The White 
House was pitted against a Senator, the 
executive branch against the legislative 
branch of Government. The whole future 
of congressional investigations was placed 
in doubt. 

President Eisenhower set off one con- 
stitutional dispute when he forbade his 
appointees to tell the Investigating Sub- 
committee what went on in a White 
House conference. Senator McCarthy 
challenged the power of the President 
to bar such information to Congress. 
He renewed talk of investigating execu- 
tive loyalty boards and the Central In- 
telligence Agency—both previously de- 
fended from his probing by the Admin- 
istration. The question then arose: How 
far can Congress go in investigating ex- 
ecutive actions? 

Senator McCarthy touched off another 
legal dispute when he introduced part 
of a Federal Bureau of Investigation 
document slipped to him from the Army’s 
secret files. Sharp questions were asked: 
What right—legal or moral—has a Gov- 

(Continued on page 38) 
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tuon, Ut trey / 


or the summarized story 
of the friendly frank 





Pa The first frankfurter emigrated 
to this country from the old German 
city of Frankfurt am Main. On the 
boat he met Fraulein Wiener from 
the city of Wien (Vienna). 





ie. Today the descendants of these 
sturdy sausage pioneers—6% Dil- 
lion a year—are typically American 
in every way. They go to ball games, 
picnics, barbecues. 





4 Franks get their ruddy tan from 
hanging around a-smokehouse. The 
smoke, which is apt to be from hick- 
ory or applewood fires, is carefully 
measured and actually filtered. 





& After an invigorating steam bath 
(franks always come to you ready- 
cooked), some shed their skins. 
Others are remarkably thin-skinned. 
Some like ’em with, some without. 





6. They graduate with the highest 
degree in nutrition. For protein, B 
vitamins and digestibility, franks 
are in the same class with that noblest 
of cuts, the steak. 





m § In the meat packer’s sausage 
kitchens where they are born, mod- 
ern franks are stuffed with selected 
lean beef, and some have pork, too, 
delicately blended with just the right 
amount of spices. 


= If all the franks Americans eat 
this year were laid end to end they 
would reach to the moon and back 
with enough left over to encircle the 
world 5 times. Most folks, however, 
prefer just to lay them in a bun. 


tnopal: Only 4 kinds of meat animals are grown on American farms. But 
American appetites call not just for meat, but meat in dozens of different processed 
forms. There are more than 100 kinds of sausage products alone. That’s why a 
meat packer is also a chef—with more specialties than you'll find in a cookbook. 


AMERICAN MEAT INSTITUTE 


Headquarters, Chicago + 


Members throughout the U. S. 
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ernment employe to give official secrets 
to Senator McCarthy or any other con- 
gressiona]l investigator? Can every Gov- 
ernment employe or Army officer decide 
for himself whether to respect an official 
stamp of “secret”? What about a member 
of Congress accepting secrets? 

President Eisenhower called it “repre- 
hensible” for Government employes to 
violate security rules, even to aid _in- 
vestigations. Senator McCarthy declared: 
“I will receive evidence of wrongdoing, 
graft, corruption, treason, from any Gov- 
ernment employe who will give that to 
me.” 

The battle lines were thus drawn, but 
the issue was left undecided. 

Investigative methods of congres- 
sional committees came under fire dur- 
ing the hearings. Talk is being heard of 
new rules for congressional investiga- 
tions. Two moves are afoot in the Senate 
to relieve Senator McCarthy of his com- 
mittee chairmanships. And Senator Karl 
E. Mundt (Rep.), of South Dakota, who 
presided over the hearings, has announced 
he will propose a new special committee 
to co-ordinate efforts by Congress and 
federal agencies in weeding out Commu- 
nists in Government. 

Political consequences of the Mec- 
Carthy-Pentagon row are yet to be re- 
vealed. They could prove important. 
An estimated 20 million voters watched 
the show on television. 

Opinions formed by those watchers 
may show in next autumn’s congressional 
elections, or in the presidential ejection 
of 1956. Senator McCarthy’s personal 
political fortunes may hinge on_ the 
voters’ reactions. 

The Republican Party, caught in an 
intraparty dispute, watched the hearings 











From Pacific Atom Tests 
TO INDUSTRIAL CONSTRUCTION IDEAS 


Continuously since 1948, Holmes & Narver, Inc., has been engaged in the design, 
engineering and construction of the Pacific Proving Grounds of the Atomic Energy 
Commission. Facilities designed and built by Holmes & Narver included those 
required for any industrial community installation—buildings and roads, power 
and water, and plants, shops and warehouses—as well as unique metal and concrete 
test structures. The urgency of the time schedules and the high dependability 
requirement resulted in new ideas and advanced techniques—now proved under 
the most rigorous conditions. This experience is applicable to more efficient design 
and construction of plant facilities for any industry. 


The activities of this 


HOLMES & NARVER, INC mcrae pape 
y e marized in the Holmes 
& Narver Qualification ‘  thutted Press 


ENGINEERS- CONSTRUCTORS Record, available to ex- SENATOR McCARTHY 
828 S. Figueroa St., Los Angeles 17, Calif. » Washington, D.C. a alae The quarrel remained bitter .. . 
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with apprehension. The clashes between 
Senator McCarthy and the White House 
posed this disturbing question: How far 
will the Senator g> in defying the 
President? Is a breach developing that 
will divide the Republican Party? That 
question, too, remained unanswered as 
the hearings ended. 

A political oddity revealed in the 
hearings also caused Republican concern. 
Secretary Stevens, a Republican ap- 
pointee, was shown turning to Demo- 
crats—Senator Stuart Symington, of 
Missouri, and a former Truman adviser, 
Clark Clifford—instead of to his own 
party for advice on how to deal with 
Senator McCarthy. 

Important jobs have been put in 
jeopardy by the charges aired in the 
hearings. With several high-ranking offi- 
cials accused, people are wondering: 
Will any be fired? There is speculation 
about the future of Mr. Stevens as Sec- 
retary of the Army, Mr. Adams as Army 
Counselor, and Mr. Cohn as chief coun- 
sel of the Subcommittee. 

What started out as a dispute between 
a few Pentagon officials and a few Sen- 
ate investigators has now spread widely 
throughout the Government. Congress, 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation, the 
Justice Department, federal loyalty 
boards, and the Central Intelligence 
Agency have been brought into the dis- 
pute in one way or another. , 

All this has grown out of a case that 
began over an $83-a-month Army pri- 
vate. The winner in the fight that 
Private Schine started may never be 
known. But the effects of the fight are 
likely to be still emerging long after he 
has completed his draft term in the 
Army. 





—United Press 


ARMY COUNSEL WELCH 
. .. the issues remained unresolved 
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“We looked at the Middle South 


and put our dollars to work 
at Lane Cotton Mills” 




















© Fabian Bachrach 


LEON LOWENSTEIN 


Board Chairman, M. Lowenstein & Sons, Inc. 


‘““We wanted a denim plant close 
to raw material sources, a strate- 
gic base for supplying our strong 
market in the southwest, a handy 
open door to the export trade. 
Transportation was a big factor, 
too, including inland waterways. 


“For our money, Lane Cotton 
Mills in the Middle South was 
made to measure, and we’ve in- 
vested over $2 million in expan- 


For further information, write or visit 
the Middle South Area Office, 211 Interna- 
tional Trade Mart, New Orleans—or any 
of these business-managed, tax-paying elec- 
tric and gas service companies. 
ARKANSAS POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
Little Rock, Ark. 

LOUISIANA POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
New Orleans, La. 
MISSISSIPPI! POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
Jackson, Miss. 


NEW ORLEANS PUBLIC SERVICE INC. 
New Orleans, La. 





sion and modernization. Today 
this plant is producing around 50 
million yards of denim fabrics a 
year, nearly 10 per cent of the 
nation’s total. 


**There are other rewards you 
can’t put into figures. High on 
the list are the healthful living and 
year-’round outdoor recreation 
enjoyed by our employees in this 
mild and friendly climate.” 


oe 


It pays to look at the Middle South 
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There goes the protit on how much productions 


Here’s a familiar sight—a mechanic repairing a valve—a routine 
maintenance job. Maybe the cost is only forty or fifty dollars. But 
even that represents the profit on how much of your production? 


Spread out through the year, made up of many jobs, the big 
impact of excessive piping maintenance is sometimes missed. It’s 
there nevertheless, and, of course, you pay for it. You can’t avoid 
maintenance, but you can control it. 


PEPE PPre| 


Thrifty buyers don’t wait for complaints of high piping costs. 
They protect against them with Crane quality—the traditional “Ss 
quality standard in valves and fittings, and the best assurance of 
low-cost, dependable service. : TH R i FTY 


Crane Co., General Offices: 836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. BU YER 
Branches and Wholesalers Serving All Industrial Areas. 


CRANE 


VALVES e FITTINGS «© PIPE © PLUMBING HEATING 
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FROM THE CAPITALS OF THE WORLD 


GENEVA....BONN....LONDON....GUATEMALA CITY.... 





>> Results of the high-level talking at Geneva are these: 
Communists have won time for their armies to go ahead in Indo-China. 
Allies have lost time needed for building a Southeast Asia defense system. 
These are the main products of the Geneva Conference. In addition..... 
Soviet diplomats helped to undermine Premier Laniel in Paris and so paved 
the way for Premier Mendes-France, who wants to modify the European Army treaty. 
One Communist failure, however, can be recorded. The attempt to split the 
U.S.=British alliance has failed. The Churchill-Eisenhower reunion in Washing- 
ton is a Communist setback. Planning for Southeast Asia's defense can now begin. 
Geneva summary: No knockout, but a decision on points for the Communists. 











>> Looking at a box score of Big Four conferences, a total of eight so far..... 

In eight turns at bat, the diplomats have produced one hit--the treaties 
for Italy and the Soviet satellites--for a batting average of .125. 

It took the first three conferences, Spread over a year, to do that, and 
with results in East Europe pleasanter for Moscow than for the Allies. 

Since that achievement.....Moscow Conference in 1947 lasted 46 days, took 
up peace treaty for Germany, got nowhere. The 1947 London Conference, 21 days, 
no results. The 1949 Paris Conference, 29 days, no results. The 1954 Berlin 
Conference, 25 days, no results. Geneva: No progress to speak of. 

















>> While the Communists keep the Allies occupied in Asia..... 

Germans are losing faith in the West, taking a new look at Moscow. 

It's not because of anything the Communists have done, but because of what 
the West has failed to do. West Germany, at the Allies’ urging, has approved 
the European Army treaty, accepted Allied terms for West German independence. 
But the French don't act. Now Bonn has about given up hope of French action. 

As a result: German politicians, including three former premiers, are urg- 
ing Chancellor Adenauer to warm up to Moscow, step up trade with the Soviet bloc. 
Ruhr industrialists, who finance the politicians, are encouraging this idea. 

Adenauer, pushing a pro-West program, now finds the ground cut out from 
under him by Western inaction. He can't hold out alone in West Germany. So he 
is hinting that the least the Allies can do is to compel France to approve 
independence for West Germany, whether or not there's a European Army. 














>> Now it's the job of President Eisenhower and Prime Minister Churchill to 
figure out how to rearm West Germany and add its man power to the West's. 

Haste is necessary, for two reasons. One is the pressure in West Germany 
to pull away from the West. The other is pressure in Britain, among Churchill's 
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political opponents, to make German rearmament an election issue, something that 
Churchill hopes to avoid by settling the issue before it's time for election. 

Problem, if a European Army is out, is still to tie a rearmed West Germany 
into a European defense system that also includes France. 


>> The Chinese Communists are timing their gestures of friendship to Britain 
carefully. On the eve of the Churchill-Eisenhower talks in Washington..... 

A Chinese Communist embassy, Peiping announces with a flourish, may soon 
be set up in London--four years after Britain recognized Communist China. 

A Chinese trade mission to London now gets Peiping's approval. 

Release of British sailors seized near Hong Kong is also announced. 

Peiping's idea in making these gestures at this time is to keep Churchill 
from joining the U.S. President in any moves against the Communists in Asia. 

The gestures won't fool Churchill, but they may persuade still more people 
in Britain that the West can now safely do business with Communist China. 











>> The way practical Swiss observers size up the world, including the trend 
of things at Geneva, the chances for world war..... 

Truce in Indo-China is unlikely as long as the Communists are winning. 

Indo-China is lost, Swiss think. They doubt even the U.S. can save it. 

British power in Asia is discounted. British forces are weak, dispersed. 

World war, as Swiss see it, wouldn't necessarily follow U.S. intervention in 
Asia. Swiss observers doubt that Soviet industry can produce arms at rate needed 
in world war, and believe that Soviet leaders are well aware of this weakness. 

Guatemalan trouble strikes the Swiss as serious, requiring U.S. action. 

A rearmed Germany is coming, Swiss agree, but they're uneasy about it, 
worried about how a strong Germany might behave after Adenauer is gone. 

U.S., though, is the main uncertainty in Europe and Asia, these Swiss 
observers feel. They are unsure of what the U.S. is going to do next. 

















>> Guatemala's role appears to be that of a transfer point for arms from 
Communist sources in Europe to Communist agents throughout Central America. 

This is why the U.S. is asking European governments to embargo shipments 
of arms to Guatemala, and why the U.S. Navy is watching Caribbean shipping. 

Guatemala's Army doesn't worry U.S. officials. It's what the Communists 
in Guatemala do with arms, outside the Army, that promises to cause trouble. 
Strikes in Honduras are attributed to Guatemalan Communists, as a prelude 
to an election campaign in which Communists hope to take charge of Honduras. A 
few machine guns shipped into Honduras from Guatemala can be quite effective. 

Revolts will be provoked by Communists, similarly, in other countries near 
Guatemala, when the time is ripe. There's evidence the Communists are trying. 
This seems to be why Guatemala, after unloading 1,900 tons of Iron Curtain arms, 
is still trying to import machine guns, small arms, armored cars, airplanes. 








>> In Teheran, there's no question Iran has changed since Premier Mossadegh 

was in command. This is what Iran's Foreign Minister now tells the Majlis: 
Mossadegh came close to wrecking the country, forced Iran to "go ‘round hat 

in hand and rely on political alms and baksheesh." The break with Britain was 

a mistake. Now, relations with Britain are good, and agreement on oil is near. 

But recapturing the market for Iran's oil will be slow, hard work. 
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Many a successful man works hard 
at being successful . . . only to find 
he has no time for what success is 
supposed to bring: The thrill of going 
places; the enjoyment of friends, of 


sports, of pleasure. 


But for thousands of men, ownership 
of a fast BeEcHcRAFT has provided a 
new and better way of living! 
BeecucraFts slash travel time as much 
as 75 per cent. You travel on your 


schedules at your convenience. 


If you find yourself “pressed for time,” you owe it to yourself to 
learn how a Beecucrarr can be made a hard-working partner in 
your activities. If you give yourself a BeecHcrarr, you are really 


giving yourself time — more time for work — more time for pleasure. 


eechcraft 


Beech Aircraft Corporation, 
Wichita, Kansas, U.S. A. 


BEECHCRAFTS ARE THE AIR FLEET OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 
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WHY CHURCHILL COMES TO U.S. 


He Wants to Patch Up a Growing Rift 


Some friendly patching up of 
the U. S.-British partnership is be- 
hind the Churchill visit to Eisen- 
hower. 

Things have not been going 
too well. Differences showed up 
over Asia, over ‘‘united action,”’ 
other policies. 

Talking with Communists at 
Geneva solved nothing. So idea 
now is British-U. S. talks to draw 
the allies back together. 


LONDON 

Sir Winston Churchill, at age 79, is 
flying to Washington to try to mend 
an alliance that is in trouble. With 
him will be Anthony Eden, Br:tain’s 
Foreign Secretary. 

Together, in the White House, Britain’s 
top leaders will talk with President 
Eisenhower and John Foster Dulles, his 
Secretary of State. 

There is going to be plenty to talk 
about. Ever since Joseph Stalin died, a 
rift has been developing between Great 
Britain and the U.S. Sir Winston has 
had the idea that he could do business 
with the new leaders of Soviet Russia. 
American leaders have felt otherwise. 

Now Sir Winston and Eden are 
the wiser for their experience. They 
tried to play an independent game 
at the latest conference in Geneva, 
rejecting U.S. proposals for talks 
about united action before the 
session opened. They found that 
the Communists are not prepared 
to make deals on Asia as Sir Win- 
ston had hoped. 

Britain, as a result, is momen- 
tarily embarrassed, standing empty- 
handed and lonely, rebuffed by 
Soviet Russia’s V.M. Molotov. But 
the British, still clinging to large 
and rich land holdings in Southeast 
Asia, are determined not to remain 
alone long. 

Before the rift, the U.S. and 
Britain were so close that the top 
leaders of each country virtually 
had standing invitations to visit 
top leaders of the other country. 
This time, however, Sir Winston 
had to angle for a visit. 

The British Prime Minister sug- 
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gested that a meeting between President 
Eisenhower and himself would. do much 
to heal the split that weakened the whole 
Western Alliance to the Soviet advantage. 
The President, accordingly, renewed 
the invitation that Sir Winston prompt- 
ly accepted for himself and Secretary 
Eden. The date set was the week end 
of June 25. 

Growing coolness between the U.S. 
and Britain, however, has spread far and 
fast. Secretary Dulles feels that Mr. Eden 
crossed him up just before the Geneva 
Conference. Secretary Eden, he felt, had 
declared that Britain was ready for a 
talk on “united action” in Southeast Asia. 
But the British, two days before the 
talks were scheduled, declined to attend. 

The U.S., traditionally in favor of 
freedom for colonial peoples, also has 
found it hard to get along with Britain 
and France in areas where their empires 
are involved. Britain’s biggest dollar 
earner in a far-flung empire is Malaya, 
rich in rubber and tin. Now that Com- 


munists will not agree on peace in 
Indo-China, Britain wants to protect 
Malaya. 


Recently, at Geneva, Mr. Eden, act- 
ing in agreement with Sir Winston, has 
tried to play the role of middleman. He 
explored the possibilities of a deal be- 
tween the Western Allies and the Com- 
munist nations led by Moscow. At the 
same time, he proved te be extremely 





—United Press 


SIR WINSTON CHURCHILL 
From Big Three to Big Two 


sensitive to the attitude of Prime Minister 
Jawaharlal Nehru of India. 

Result of it all was a disaster for the 
Dulles program of a “united front” 
among the Western countries at Geneva. 
€ommunist-led armies in Indo-China 
fought hard and made gains while the 
talks went on at Geneva. A_ wobbly 
French Government fell in Paris. And 
neither Molotov, for Soviet Russia, nor 
Chou En-lai, for Communist China, had 
much more than rebuffs for Eden’s ad- 
vances. 

Meanwhile, U. S. confidence in Britain 
as an ally was badly shaken. It is to 
rebuild this confidence, to try for a come- 
back in U.S. esteem, that Sir Winston 
an Mr. Eden are visiting the U.S. 

Critics in London call the Churchill 
visit “Operation Groping.” Sir Winston, 
they say, will be groping for anything 
that may develop to strengthen the 
U. S.-British alliance. 

Informal talks, without a _ formal 
agenda, are scheduled. President Eisen- 
hower and Sir Winston are old friends of 
World War II days. They will seek 
broad understandings while the Dulles- 
Eden talks will be designed to tum 
such understandings into practical and 
mutually acceptable policies. 

Outcome of it all is likely to be gen- 
eral agreement. The U.S., for all its 
difficulties, still regards Britain as its 
No. 1 ally abroad. Sir Winston is clearly 
aware that the U.S. alliance is es- 
sential to Britain’s very existence, 
to the existence of what remains 
of its empire. 

Collective action in Southeast 
Asia, through the United Nations, 
is likely to be one point of agree- 
ment. Sir Winston, finding no Com- 
munist willingness to talk on Indo- 
China, is not inclined to be sure 
of U.S. help if it is needed. In ad- 
dition, the U.S. and British leaders 
will seek a common policy on the 
future of the Western Alliance in 
Europe, badly shaken by the fall 
of France’s eighteenth Government 
since the war. 

The Churchill idea of a Big 
Three meeting with Georgi Malen- 
kov, Stalin’s successor, is shelved 
for a while. Instead, Sir Winston 
is settling for a Big Two meeting 
with President Eisenhower in order 
to restore the U. S.-British alliance 
which was threatened seriously 
in recent months, 
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ecordak Microfilming 
Saves >8,000 per year 


... Speeds filing... 


eliminates carbon copes 






Photographing punched card fanfold reports 
in a Recordak Triplex Microfilmer, one of 
six models designed for office copying. 


HE Florists’ Telegraph Delivery Association uses —_[_] If you are now posting to ledger and customer 
Recordak Microfilming to file away approxi- statement 
mately 40,000 monthly reports from their 10,000 
members; and to photograph its outgoing punched 


If you are now describing individual items on your 
bills 

If you are now listing checks prior to deposit in 
your bank 


te a 


card reports, no longer produced in duplicate. 
Just eliminating the carbon copies of these reports - 
more than pays for all microfilming costs. And the 


ee 


If you are now using multiple carbon forms in 

sales booklets, etc. 

over-all savings in handling incoming and outgoing =] If you are now storing old records and want to save 
y 5 

reports add up to a neat $8,000 per year. Another up to 99% in filing space and increase protection 

example, this, of the way Recordak Microfilming is 

trimming costs for 65 different types of business These are only some of the possibilities. You should 


i cescsietille al pamerirens double-check your routines with a Recordak Systems 

Man soon. Write for details—no obligation whatso- 

See how Recordak Microfilming can help you ever. Recordak Corporation (Subsidiary of Eastman 

] If you are now transcribing information from one Kodak Company), 444 Madison Avenue, New York 
record to another 22, New York. 


**Recordak’’ is a trade-mark 





SRECORDEL 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


originator of modern microfilming — and its application to business systems 
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Reported from 
LONDON and WASHINGTON 


NTHONY EDEN IS JOURNEYING to Wash- 
A ington as both Foreign Secretary 
and future Prime Minister of England, 
and hence a man with whom the U.S. 
may have to deal for some time to come. 
Looking to such a future, Mr. Eden is 
eager to make some repairs in his per- 
sonal relationships with top U.S. diplo- 
matic officials. These relationships have 
been severely strained for a number of 
weeks. 

Two months ago there was a “misun- 
derstanding” that seriously embarrassed 
U.S. foreign policy and abruptly widened 
and embittered the rift in the Anglo- 
American alliance. In Washington, the 
inclination has been to blame Mr. Eden 
primarily for this development. Well 
aware of the situation, he is anxious to 
make amends as a necessary preliminary 
to rebuilding the alliance itself. 

The trouble. In April, well before the 
Geneva Conference began, John Foster 





ANTHONY EDEN WITH FDR... 
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Mr. Eden’s Charm: Will It Heal 
Breach With Mr. Dulles? 


Anthony Eden, blamed for a famous “‘misunderstand- 
comes to the U.S. to establish better personal rela- 
tions with American officials as a preliminary to welding 
together the torn Anglo-American alliance. 


Dulles, the U.S. Secretary of State, 
called for “united action” to stop the 
Communists in Southeast Asia. His pur- 
pose was to provide the West with 
strength in dealing with the Communists 
at Geneva. But Britain, eager for a ne- 
gotiated peace in Indo-China, held back. 
So did France. 

Mr. Dulles then flew to London to add 
personal persuasion to the situation. 
There were three private sessions with 
Mr. Eden, and a dinner with Mr. Eden 
and Sir Winston Churchill. Mr. Dulles 
left London elated, with an agreement 
to examine the possibility of “a collec- 
tive defense.” He considered it a great 
triumph. So did many observers. 

Obviously, Mr. Dulles thought the 
“examination” was to begin at once. But 
he had scarcely left for Paris when Mr. 
Eden was carefully explaining in the 
House of Commons that no commitments 
had been made. It became obvious that 
Mr. Dulles and Mr. Eden were not plac- 
ing the same interpretation on_ their 
agreement. 





. . . WITH HARRY TRUMAN .. . 
The mission this time: to conciliate 


- Mending Fences 





—United Press 





Nevertheless, Mr. Dulles obtained 
French approval for the “united action” 
talks and then returned to Washington. 
In both London and Paris he had stated 
an intention to start the conversations be- 
fore the convening of the Geneva Con- 
ference. He set April 20 for beginning 
discussions. 

Two days before that date, however, 
the British Ambassador telephoned Mr. 
Dulles with a message that reportedly 
made the Secretary of State furious. The 
Ambassador said his Government had 
instructed him not to attend the meeting, 
that the British had no intention of 
discussing common action until pros- 
pects for peace had been explored at 
Geneva. 

American diplomats felt let down. 
Some officials even suggested that Mr. 
Eden had double-crossed Mr. Dulles. In 
any event, the British Foreign Secretary 
had the support of the Churchill Gov- 
ernment. The day before the Geneva 
Conference met, the British Cabinet in 

(Continued on page 48) 
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. . . AND WITH MR. EISENHOWER 
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An Invention of Vital Interest 


To Every Businessman... 


IT’S CALLED 


FONADE 


@ It leaves the hands free to 
take notes or consult records 
while telephoning. 

@ it permits telephone 
**conferences’’. 

@ it speeds up phone transac- 
tions, eliminates misunder- 
standings. 

@ It saves time, money, and 
effort. 

















FONADEK makes using 
the telephone as simple, 
convenient and effortless 
as talking face to face. 


FONADEK is simple, trouble-free, economical in use . . . 
comes to you all ready for service . . . just ‘‘plug it in’’. 


Already thousands of American 

business organizations are enjoying this 
modern way of using the telephone . 
a more efficient, pleasant and economical 
way. For with FONADEK there’s no 
holding the phone receiver. You just 
cradle your telephone in the FONADEK 
acoustical sound chamber, and “con- 
verse” with it as naturally as if the 
person at the other end were in the 
same room. 

You can invite others to listen in on 
the conversation, even take part in it, as 
one would in any “conference”. For 
privacy you just use your telephone as 
before . . . there’s nothing to disconnect 
or adjust. 

Saves its cost many times over 

FONADEK users find that this newest 
time-saver is a money-saver too, cutting 
down the time of phone calls ‘substan- 
tially, and eliminating many long distance 


Here is how you can get the information, 
a demonstration or a FONADEK .. . the 


calls by enabling one call to do the work 
of several. FONADEK costs almost 
nothing to operate. 


Already serving top level business 

Many of the leading business organi- 
zations in the country were among the 
first to install FONADEK .. . com- 
panies like General Electric Company, 
Ryan Aeronautical, Timken Roller Bear- 
ing Co., The Texas Company, John 
Hancock Mutual Life Ins. Co., Philco 


Corp. . . . companies which can espe- 


cially appreciate sound engineering and 
fine workmanship. 

The coupon below will bring you full 
information about FONADEK and what 
users have to say about this truly amaz- 
ing new invention. 
Light, portable . . . 
You can pick it up 
and take it with you 
almost anywhere. 








Check here 

for profitable 
FONADEK 
distributorships 


now available. 


PRINCIPAL EASTERN CITIES 


Albany-Schenectady-Troy, N. Y. 
Binghamton, N. Y. Charleston, W. Va. 
Charlotte, N. C. Greensboro, N. C. 
Huntington, W. Va. Raleigh, N. C. 
Norfolk-Portsmouth, Va. 

Richmond, Va. 
Utica, N. Y. 


Springfield, Mass. 
Winston Salem, N. C. 


PRINCIPAL SOUTHERN CITIES 


Atlanta, Georgia Augusta, Ga. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Columbia, S$. C. 


Knoxville, Tenn. 


Birmingham, Ala. 
Columbus, Ga. 

Jacksonville, Fla. 
Memphis, Tenn. Montgomery, Ala. 
Nashville, Tenn. New Orleans, La. 


Savannah, Ga. 


PRINCIPAL MIDWESTERN CITIES 


Cincinnati, Ohio Columbus, Ohio 


Davenport, lowa Dayton, Ohio 
Des Moines, lowa Duluth, Minn. 
Evansville, Ind. Flint, Mich. 
Ft. Wayne, Ind. Gary, Ind. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
LaCrosse, Wisc. 
Lincoln, Nebr. 
Louisville, Ky. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Lansing, Michigan 
Little Rock, Ark. 
Milwaukee, Wisc. 
Madison, Wisc. Minneapolis-St. Paul, Minn. 
Omaha, Nebr. Peoria, Ill. 
Pontiac, Mich. 
Saginaw, Mich. 
Sioux Falls, $. Dak. 
Springfield, Ill. 
Terre Haute, Ind. 
Wichita, Kansas 


PRINCIPAL WESTERN CITIES 


Albuquerque, N. Mex. 
Portland, Oregon 
San Diego, Calif. 
Spokane, Wash. 


Racine, Wisc. 
Sioux City, lowa 
South Bend, Ind. 
Springfield, Mo. 
Topeka, Kansas 


Phoenix, Ariz. 
Salem, Oregon 
San Jose, Calif. 
Seattle, Wash. 


coupon is for your convenience. 


|  FONADEK 


Special Devices, Inc., Dept. B. 

44 School Street 

Boston 8, Mass. 

Phone Richmond 2-1395 
AC-DC Model $64.95 Name. 
Battery Model $59.95 pities 








Send me a FONADEK. Enclosed is my check for the 
model indicated. 


for information 


on a distributorship 
Please send me information about distributorships 
still available. 


check and mail 





this coupon now 








(We pay for shipping if you 
remit with this coupon. Please 
attach to Business Letterhead.) 
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— makes Healthier, Happier Workers 


Nature invites you to enjoy almost every outdoor sport within 
a few minutes of your work, in the South Bend-Mishawaka area. 
Scores of beautiful lakes and streams offer fishing, swimming, 
sailing; provide ideal sites for summer and year-round homes. A 
half-hour’s drive takes you to Lake Michigan’s magnificent beaches. 

Six golf courses—four of them public—provide challenge and 
satisfaction for expert and “‘duffer”’ alike. Inside the two cities 
are acres of parks and playgrounds and 15 Indiana state parks 
are within easy driving distance. Organized sports flourish for 
participants and fans. Every autumn the nation’s finest football 
is seen in the Notre Dame stadium. 


These unrivalled opportunities for healthful recreation provide 
another important reason for locating your plant in the South 
Bend-Mishawaka area. 


Send for Brochure, “Valley of Promise” 


Here are the facts about a strategic location for your 
new plant. Raw materials come to your factory and 
your products go to market at transport costs in the 
lowest bracket. Write for brochure; your inquiry will be 
held in strict confidence. Committee of 100, Suite 309, 
National Bank Building, South Bend, Indiana. 


SOUTH BEND and 


MISHAWAKA, INDIANA 


COMMITTEE OF 100 
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British people are wary 
of close ties with U.S... . 


an extraordinary Sunday session again 
decided against any “united action” talks 
at that time. 

Events, many believe, have borne out 
Mr. Dulles’s position. The Geneva Con- 
ference bogged down for lack of West- 
ern strength. Now that it is clear that 
little will come from the search for a 
settlement by negotiation, Sir Winston 
and Mr. Eden are ready to talk in terms 
of shoring up the sagging Anglo-Ameri- 
can alliance. 

Much of the talking at Washington 
is expected to be between Mr. Dulles 
and Mr. Eden. There is no disposition to 
harbor grudges, but whether the personal 
strains of recent weeks can be completely 





—United Press 


WITH BRITAIN’S CHURCHILL 
. . - political considerations 


eliminated is questioned. And there are 
other elements that might have a ham- 
pering effect on Mr. Eden’s negotiations. 

British politics. Mr. Eden must al- 
ways keep in mind the situation at home. 
Britons are increasingly wary of closely 
knit ties with the U.S. These people fear 
that overbold American ventures may 
bring on World War III. 

Convinced that the Anglo-American 
alliance must be kept strong, Mr. Eden 
nevertheless is hardly anxious to antago- 
nize large segments of the British public. 
Sooner or later, by the autumn of 1956 
at the latest, there must be an election. 
Mr. Eden must think of the future of 
the Conservative Party. 

In addition, some highly placed Con- 
servatives are scarcely strong personal 
supporters of Mr. Eden. These men do 
not agree that he should become Prime 
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.« « Mr. Eden had rapid 
rise in political field 


Minister upon Sir Winston’s retirement. 
They have other candidates. Mr. Eden 
is to get the job, but many are wonder- 
ing how he may work out in it. 

Taut personality. At 57, he is gray- 
ing, but still dapper and urbane. As 
ever, he gives the appearance of smiling 
confidence, nonchalance. Underneath, 
however, he is high-strung, taut, inclined 
to be edgy. Opposition from his col- 
leagues is said to produce stubbornness 
and sudden, bitter bursts of anger for 
which he quickly and charmingly makes 
amends. 

Mr. Eden is a tireless worker, with a 
gift for concentration, and a_ precise 
memory. But, his critics say, this leads 
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WITH AMERICA’S DULLES 
... diplomatic difficulties 


to too much attention to detail, too little 
regard for major forces that may be 
at work. 

In general, Mr. Eden is well liked 
personally, but Britons say there is no 
deep feeling about him, one way or 
the other. He is considered earnest, 
hard-working, well-meaning. But there 
are those who add that this does not 
mean he carries personal force or effec- 
tiveness with him. 

Mr. Eden has had a career typical 
of many another son of the aristocracy, 
but one that has carried him much fur- 
ther than most. There were a pleasant, 
sheltered boyhood, Eton, Oxford, the 
Army (in a famous regiment) and then 
politics. His rise, politically, was rapid. 

In 1938, at 41, he was Foreign 
Secretary in the Cabinet of Neville 

(Continued on page 50) 
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Get FLEXIBLE building space today .. . 
space that’s EXPANDABLE in your future 


@® This attractive, permanent “Utilimaster” 
building goes up in a hurry... at a low 
first cost. Its wide-open floor area has no 
obstructing columns, and there’s roof-high 
overhead clearance ... you have complete- 
ly flexible space within which to plan the 
layout of your present or future operation. 
And “Utilimaster” is economical to expand 
later . .. just add bays to increase length, 
or erect adjacent spans to secure greater 
width. 






















*TRADE- MARK 


ONLY 32 WORKING DAYS from Order Blank to Finished Building 

Shop-fabricated, packaged ‘‘Utilimaster’’ is ready for you in a hurry, in stand- 
ard widths of 40’, 50’, 60’. A typical 50’ x 100’ building can be delivered to your 
site in a month, or 22 working days ... and in only 10 more working days ec 
be ready for occupancy, 

Look forward to only minimum maintenance cost on your weather-tight 
‘““Utilimaster’’ . .. all exterior steel is rust-resistant galvanized, interior struc- 

sg cats tural members are already painted. High- 
strength Ideco Deep-Rib steel or aluminum sheet 
will not warp or buckle ... resists dents and 
punctures, 

Send Coupon for full details on ‘‘Utilimaster’’ 
construction, alternate roof and wall materials, 
styles and arrangements of doors and windows, 
full insulation. 


Many types and sizes of pre-designed, shop-fabricated 


Ideco Buildings . . . custom-planned for your needs. 
Your Ideco Building Consultant is qualified to advise 
you ... and he can supervise erection, or work in co- 


operation with your-own architect, contractor or engineer- 
ing department. 





Send this handy coupon today 


peggy ce Angi aA for more Ideco building facts. 
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IDECO DIVISION tir tn: cotumsss's, ono 


O Send me full details on the new ‘‘Utilimaster” 
O Please send me your free book, ‘‘Steel Buildings”’ 


I am considering a building. ft. 2 ft. 








to be used as 
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Will Your Machines 


Build Tomorrow's Dreams? 


LEES-BRADNER 
MODEL 7-A AUTOMATION 
SPINDLE HOBBER 


oes we re forever on the threshold of new advance- 


: a lot of doing just to keep up with 
the world these days. A lot of thinking and 


planning ahead. 


ments that mold the future for all of us. 





That’s because progress is always just beginning 


Modern machines are the tools that transmit the planners’ dreams 


into tangible products. And it takes new, modern machines to 


fabricate these products with maximum efliciency at minimum cost. 


Lees- Bradner, asa leading manufacturer of hobbing and threading 


machines, perpetually looks ahead to the needs of tomorrow. Extra 


capacity is built into each model hobbing and threading machine 


so the buyer can be assured his future production requirements 


can be handled. 


A talk with your Lees-Bradner representative...or a letter of 


inquiry to the company... will give you the whole exciting story 


of these machines that are actually “ahead of their time! 


7” 








SH SPLINE HOBBER 














7-A ROTARY HOBBERS 


CRI-DAN 
THREADING MACHINES 


HT THREAD MILLER 





12-S HOBBER 








1F YOU THREAD OR HOB... 


-. GET A BETTER JOB WITH A LEES-BRADNER 
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. . . Eden method calls for 
patience in peace efforts 


Chamberlain. Mr. Eden bitterly opposed 
appeasement of Hitler and Mussolini, 
courageously risked his career by re- 
signing in protest. From then on, he 
and Churchill were allies. The war 
brought high position to both. 

The defeat of Churchill and the Con- 
servative Party in 1945 cast Mr. Eden 
in a new role, that of deputy leader of 
the opposition. In this post, he discour- 
aged indignant, outraged Tory utter- 
ances, tried to keep the opposition geared 
to facts and figures. Week ends he 
spent making speeches in many parts 
of Britain. 

These activities are credited with hav- 
ing had much to do with the Conserva- 
tive Party’s return to power in 1951. 
Back in the Cabinet, friends say he often 
was baffled by the complications that 
had fixed themselves upon the world in 
the interim. It took work and study to 
come abreast of things. 

Meanwhile he did the previously un- 
heard-of thing in British politics of di- 
vorcing his wife--for desertion. There 
were outcries fromm some quarters, but 
these quickly died. Later he married a 
niece of Sir Winston. These episodes 
obviously have done nothing to injure 
Mr. Eden’s career. 

Break in health. Then, last year his 
health turned bad—gallstones, an obstruc- 
tion in the bile duct. Mr. Eden took 
six months off for a series of operations, 
for the last of which he came to the 
United States. Friends say he is in good 
health again, but must be careful not 
to overexert himself. 

Sir Winston’s failing health has cast 
many responsibilities upon Mr. Eden. 
Details in the foreign field are left to 
Mr. Eden. In general, of course, he bows 
to Sir Winston’s decisions. 

Mr. Eden sees little to be gained by 
the high-level, face-to-face talks with 
Soviet leaders that Mr. Churchill has 
advocated. The British Foreign Secre- 
tary thinks the world can be pacified 
but not in such a spectacular way. His 
method would be the patient removal 
of sources of trouble one at a time 
the world around. 

No stranger in Washington, Mr. Eden 
has dealt with President Roosevelt, 
President Truman and their aides in 
the past. Now he seeks to re-establish 
himself with Washington officials, It may 
take much of his famous charm to ac- 
complish this. Outwardly all is to be 
cordiality, intimate informality. But, in- 
wardly, it still may be some time be- 
fore the “misunderstanding” for which 
Mr. Eden is blamed is forgotten at the 
State Department. 
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WHEN BUYING WILL STEP UP 


Chances Are Good for a Rise in Autumn 


Pickup in buying at retail, barely percepti- 
ble now in dull summer months, is to be much 


more noticeable soon. 


The reason: Incomes will be up, debts low- 
ered, household inventories off, after the usual 
vacation lag. Signs point that way. 

The result: Sales, depressed for a year and 


Reported from 
NEW YORK, WASHINGTON, 
SAN FRANCISCO 


People are showing signs of opening 
up their pocketbooks. They already are 
buying more things than they did earlier 
this year. They may spend a bit less 
for goods in the summer months, as 
usual, but by autumn conditions are 
expected to be ripe for a steady rise in 
sales that will carry through the first 
half of 1955. 

This prospeat is good news for mer- 
chants, who have struggled against a 
sales decline since the summer of 1953. 
It also is good news for businessmen 
generally because the mass of American 
consumers, through their buying, must 
spark any broad upturn in activity. The 
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beginning to rise from early ‘54 levels, are 
set for a real increase in autumn. 


Competition will remain tight in most 


feeling is widespread that by next Christ- 
mas the trend in total retail sales will 
be definitely on the rise. 

There are a number of solid reasons 
for expecting a rise ahead. People’s in- 
comes, in the aggregate, have not dipped 
much, after taxes, during this business 
decline. Total income, moreover, is like- 
ly to be rising in the closing months 
of this year. By that time, too, debts will 
be lower and more people will be ready 
to buy goods on credit. Together, these 
trends provide the base for an upturn 
in individual spending and a rise in the 
total volume of sales. 

The brightest prospects are held out 
for stores that concentrate on selling so- 
called soft goods. These merchants ac- 
count for about two thirds of total re- 
tail sales. Their volume probably hit a 


A 
Secemaeee 


fields, but total buying for next year riow 
looks close to the record year of 1953. Stores 
selling clothing, groceries, other “‘soft’’ lines 
are to feel the upturn first. 


low point in March. By the end of the 
year, sales of such items as food, cloth- 
ing, gasoline and other things used in 
day-to-day living are expected to be 
ringing up a record volume, with the out- 
look pointing to still higher sales in the 
first half of 1955. 

Thé outlook for sales of so-called hard 
goods is complicated by prospects of 
auto dealers, whose volume accounts for 
more than 50 per cent of total sales of 
this entire group. 

The peak of this year’s auto sales has 
passed, and chances are that volume 
will decline until new models are 
introduced. A steady rise in sales is 
in prospect, however, for the first half 
of 1955, from the low point expected 
in the final months of 1954. Furniture 
stores, appliance dealers and hardware 
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THE STREETS ARE STILL FULL OF SHOPPERS 
It looks like the second-best sales year on record 


* 
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THE SALES OUTLOOK FOR 


Furniture & 


annual rates 


$9.2 billion 
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stores can expect sales to start rising 
after Labor Day. 

On the whole, retail sales this year are 
expected to total about 168 billion dol- 
lars. That marks a drop from the 170.8 
billions taken in during 1953, but still 
will be the second-best sales year on rec- 
ord. The sales rate for the first half of 
1955 is expected to reach 170 billions a 
year, close to the total 1953 volume, but 
not back to the boom levels of 1953’s 
first six months. 

The sales prospects for various groups 
of stores are presented in the chart on 
this page. All groups except auto dealers 
appear to be in line for a higher volume 
by this time next year, and even auto 
sales are expected to be in a rising trend 
by that time. This outlook stems from 
indications that employment and pay 
rolls will be on the upgrade next autumn 
and in early 1955. 

Biggest dollar gainers are expected 
to be clothing stores. Clothing sales fell 
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annual rates 


‘9.6 billion 
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USN&WR Economic Unit 


sharply between June and October, 1953, 
but have since recovered a bit. A strongly 
rising trend is expected to take hold in 
the final three months of this year, to 
carry clothing sales back to the 1953 
peak in the first half of 1955. Next in 
line for dollar gains are food stores. The 
drop in dollar volume for food sales is 
due to lower prices. In the period ahead, 
the rising population, plus higher in- 
comes, promises to push food sales up. 
The population increase also is a favor- 
able influence on clothing sales. 

Furniture stores, appliance dealers, 
lumber and hardware merchants can 
count on sales increases ahead chiefly 
because of the continued high rate of 
home building and the high level of con- 
struction activity in general. 

Gasoline service stations appear quite 
clearly to be headed for their eleventh 
consecutive annual gain in sales. The 
increased use of automobiles accounts 
for this growth. Drugstore sales have 


annual rates 


a | billion 


RETAILERS: 





annual rates 


$5 0 billion 





been running at a 5-billion -dollar-a-year 
rate so far this year. A further increase 
is likely, in line with prospects for rising 
incomes. The general-merchandise group, 
which includes department stores, ap- 
pears due for a gain in sales next 
autumn, with the rise carrying through 
the first half of 1955. 

Despite improved prospects, mer 
chants expect no end to the hard selling 
efforts that now are necessary to build 
and hold volume. Appliance dealers, for 
example, face a challenge from the dis 
count houses that have sprung up it 
recent years. Some 10,000 discount 
houses are estimated to be in operation, 
doing an annual volume of 10 billion 
dollars. Now from the Pacific Coast 
come reports that discount houses have 
branched out into blankets, sheets and 
lamps, as well as appliances. 

Auto dealers, too, are competing 
vigorously to hold their share of a small- 
er market. Trade-in allowances are high, 
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Service Stations 





annual rates 
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and discounts for cash sales are said to 
be almost universal. The effect of these 
allowances is a price cut at the dealer 
level. One Los Angeles auto dealer even 
goes so far as to offer cash rebates to 
customers whose trade-in values are 
greater than the down payment needed 
for a new car. In other words, he pays 
buyers to drive a new car away. 

Another common practice is to attract 
buyers with an offer to give one item 
free with the purchase of another item. 
A typical example is the offer of a Los 
Angeles appliance store to throw in a 
power mower with the purchase of an 
expensive electric range. 

Special sales are being staged from 
coast to coast, offering cut prices for a 
limited time on everything from wom- 
en’s blouses to expensive pieces of furni- 
ture. Sporting goods and camping equip- 
ment are being marked down on the 
West Coast even though the usual heavy 
selling season is just beginning. 
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Some stores go beyond price cutting 
to attract customers. One large Los An- 
geles store puts on special prize drawings 
for merchandise at regular intervals. 
Others go in for motion pictures, 
concerts and special exhibits just to 
get customers inside the doors. 

These added efforts seem to be pay- 
ing off at the cash register. The treasurer 
of a large chain of department stores 
reports that actually retailers are sell- 


ing a larger volume of goods than 
they expected to be selling a few 


months ago. 

Another store manager notes that “it 
takes a lot more promotion than it used 
to take to sell goods,” but that promo- 
tions do bring in business. And the head 
of a large appliance firm, who doesn’t 
object to merchant’s discounting his 
products, reports that his sales are top- 
ping those of a year ago. He attributes 
this showing to vigorous salesmanship 
rather than to price markdowns, 
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Auto Dealers 
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Appliance dealers also are finding out 
that special offers do not necessarily 
mean that customers will buy only the 
marked-down goods. The offers get peo- 
ple into stores, but sales often are made 
on items that are considerably more ex- 
pensive. The conclusion is that “people 
have the money, once they make up 
their mind to buy.” 

Retailers, by and large, are not dis- 
couraged over their prospects. Sales in 
general showed a rather marked rise 
in April but made a less-than-seasonal 
gain for May. Attempts also are to be 
made by many storekeepers to avoid the 
usual summer sales slump by stepping 
up advertising budgets and _ selling 
operations. And almost all of them ex- 
pect business to pick up after Labor Day. 


For a detailed study of inventories, 
see Special Report, page 114; for a sur- 
vey of installment buying, see Finance 
Week, page 134. 
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Communists are preparing a 
“second front’ in Asia—this time 
in the forbidding peaks of the 


Himalayas. 
Agents are busy in Tibet, Ne- 
pal, elsewhere. Bases, supply 


routes are being dug into the 
world’s highest mountains. 

It is a direct, growing threat to 
neutral India. A take-over in the 
Himalayas would put the Com- 
munists on Nehru’‘s doorstep. 


NEW DELHI 


The Communists are advancing 
across Asia with another creeping in- 
vasion—in the high Himalayas, one of 
the strangest, most inaccessible re- 
gions on earth. From the roof of the 
world, the Chinese are moving down 
on neutral India through the moun- 
tain barrier that always has defended 
that country against attack from Rus- 
sia and China. 

New Communist military bases and 
roads are being developed in Tibet, the 
mysterious highland which the Chinese 
Reds seized three years ago. Other sup- 
porting bases and strategic roads are be- 
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RED TROOPS ARE IN TIBET 
Also: secret agents 





WHERE COMMUNISTS ARE BUSY NOW 


Reds Nibble at Mountain 


INDIAN PILGRIMS CROSS THE HIMALAYAS 





Areas North of India 
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Heading the other way: a strange, creeping invasion 


ing built in Sinkiang Province of China, 
at the edge of Russia. 

These moves are bringing Communist 
military power close to the Indian buffer 
states of Nepal, Kashmir, and the little 
protectorates ruled by maharajahs toward 
the eastern ena of India’s 1,500-mile 
Himalayan frontier. All these border 
countries are in danger of waking up 
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some morning to find themselves sud- 
denly made a part of Communist China. 

The mountains that dominate the re 
gion are the highest in the world—peaks 
such as Annapurna, K-2 and Mount Ever- 
est, which was scaled for the first time 
last year by a British expedition. But the 
mountains no longer form the impreg- 
nable barrier to invasion from the north 
that the British and Indians once thought 
they were. 

Developments along his mountain 
frontier are forcing India’s Prime Min- 
ister Jawaharlal Nehru to change his 
ideas about Communist China. Although 
no formal protests are being made from 
New Delhi, India is moving to strengthen 
the China-Tibet frontier. Occasional 
clashes between Indian and Chinese 
troops are beginning to look like the 
forerunner of more serious trouble. 

The pattern of the Communists’ creep- 
ing invasion of India can be pieced to- 
gether from intelligence reports and from 
information brought out of the moun- 
tain lands by travelers. 

These reports show that Communist 
agents, coming from both Tibet and 
Sinkiang, are carrying arms and instruc- 
tions to Nepal and other neighboring 
areas. Communist fronts are infiltrating 
shaky governments and stirring up trou- 
ble. Official maps of the Chinese Com: 
munist Government are being distributed, 

(Continued on page 56) 
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a } DESTROYS ENEMY IN A 


MATTER OF SECONDS 


Carrier Based Jets to have 
Radar Guided Missiles 


NAVY’S AIR-TO-AIR SPARROW 1 IN PRODUCTION 


THE STORY BEHIND THE STORY: 


= On May 12, newspapers from coast to 
coast carried headlines like the ones 
above, announcing the Navy’s newest 
weapon of defense—Sparrow I—and the 
beginning of volume production for 
Operational use in the fleets. 


= Ahead of these headlines were 7 years of 
intensive cooperative effort shared by the 
Navy’s Bureau of Aeronautics and Sperry. 


w Originally designated project HOT 
SHOT, Sparrow began back in 1947 
when the Bureau of Aeronautics assigned 
to Sperry the full responsibility of creat- 
ing an entirely new air-to-air missile 
system. It had to be light and compact 
— so multiple units could be carried by 
fighter-type jets. It had to be deadly ac- 
curate — capable of outmaneuvering the 
swiftest bombers an enemy could pro- 
duce. And it had to be practical—suitable 
for large-scale production. 


SPARROW AUTOMATICALLY 


GUIDED TO TARGET. - 






w= The rocket-powered, radar-guided 
Sparrow I, coming off the production 
lines here and at the new Sperry Farragut 
plant in Bristol, Tennessee, meets these 
requirements—and more. It embodies the 
proved features of more than 100 differ- 
ent missiles designed, constructed and 
tested during a 7-year period — and the 
finest brains of an organization that has 
devoted more than 40 years creating and 
manufacturing automatic flight control 
and fire control systems. 


cP ERY GYROSCOPE COMPANY 


DIVISION OF THE SPERRY CORPORATION « GREAT NECK, N.Ye 
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The world’s highest peaks no 
longer shield India. Reds are 
— down from the north. 
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INDIAN VY 


Communist Threat From the Top of the World 


Liiheale, Nepal—little buffer 
states—are menaced by Chinese 
bases, roads, agents in Tibet. 
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China threatens to outflank 


OC EA 


Reds’ move to grab all of Indo- 
Burma and India from the east. 














claiming for China territory that extends 
far south of the Tibet-Indian border. 
Indian Communists are stepping up their 
own activities om the Indian side of the 
boundary. 

It was the take-over of Tibet three 
years ago by China that set the stage 
for breaching India’s Himalayan defense 
barrier without firing a shot. That 
brought the Chinese Communist Army to 
the borders of India, Nepal and Kashmir, 
in an area where frontiers have never 
been clearly defined. 

Since then the Chinese have been 
working quietly, and with extreme cau- 
tion, to consolidate their hold on Tibet. 
Ultimately their aim is to do what Chi- 
nese rulers have attempted without suc- 
cess for two centuries—annex Tibet com- 
pletely to China proper. But for the time 
being they are moving slowly. 

The obvious reason is that the Bud- 
dhist religion has a powerful grip on the 
people of this country on “the roof of 
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the world.” Hundreds of monasteries dot 
the mountainous landscape. The priest- 
hood is one of the most popular profes- 
sions, and the most influential. The su- 
preme spiritual and temporal ruler still 
is the young Dalai Lama, who is wor- 
shiped as the fourteenth reincarnation 
of Buddha. 

The Chinese are handling the Dalai 
Lama with the utmost delicacy. No at- 
tempt is being made yet to “communize” 
the country nor to take over direct gov- 
ernmental powers. But, indirectly, the 
Communists are tightening their hold by 
infiltrating the ruling council with hand- 
picked priests who take their orders 
from Peiping. 

The Communists know that, if they 
move too quickly to strip the Dalai Lama 
of his power, they might stir up a bee- 
hive of trouble. The priests in some of 
the monasteries are tough fighters with 
substantial supplies of arms. The Com- 
munists aren't strong enough yet to cope 


with a guerrilla campaign led by Tibetan 
priests. 

Roads. For the moment they are con- 
centrating on a road-building program 
linking Tibet more closely with China 
as a means of supplying their troops. 
At least three roads are being built. 
One is under construction from Kashgar, 
in Sinkiang Province near the Russian 
frontier, to Lhasa. When it is completed, 
it will provide the Russians with 
direct overland route inta Tibet. 
Another road is under _ construction 
from Tsinghai Province to Lhasa, and 4 
third will link Lhasa with Chengtu in 
central China. 

Military bases in Tibet are being de 
veloped by the Communists at points 
along the two caravan trails from India 
Until the roads and communications be- 
tween Tibet and China are improved, 
these military outposts will not constitute 
a serious threat. But, as they become 
stronger, the Communists can be expect 
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ed to move more forcefully to take over 
direct control of Tibet’s Government. 

The Communist bases also can be 
used, eventually, to push the Tibetan 
frontier deeper into the Indian subcon- 
tinent. Already there are reports that the 
bases are headquarters for agents trying 
to promote revolution in nearby Nepal. 

Gradually, the Communists are seal- 
ing off the Indian-Tibetan border. The 
Chinese have established check points 
near the frontier, and Indian traders and 
pilgrims are thoroughly searched, once 
they cross over. They are not permitted 
to carry arms into Tibet. There are 
many signs that the Communists are 
moving to isolate Tibet from India and 
the rest of the world as rapidly as they 
can do so in safety. 

Nepal next? With Tibet on the way 
to being engulfed by the Communists, 
signs are increasing that the attention of 
Red agents is being shifted to Nepal. 
Communists are intensifying their sub- 
versive activities and exploiting the po- 
litical chaos that has prevailed in that 
country for months. Gradual _ take- 
over of the Nepalese Government now 
is considered a real danger. 

There are persistent reports that Chi- 
nese Communists in Tibet are operating 
a training center for guerrillas near the 
border of Nepal. Mule trains from Tibet 
are suspected of carrying arms into the 
troubled country. Communists are ac- 
tive among the border tribes, and Com- 
munist agents, disguised as Buddhist 
monks, are operating in Nepal’s capital 
city of Katmandu. They are being used 
to stir up feeling against India. 

The Government in Katmandu is 
weak, and political discord is acute. Pov- 
erty is almost universal in this little coun- 
try that produces the famous Gurkha 
soldiers, who fought on the side of the 
British in two world wars and now serve 
as mercenaries in both the British and 
Indian armies, It is a situation that is 
made to order for the Communists, and 
a move by them to grab control through 
a contrived insurrection would come as 
no great surprise in New Delhi. 

To counter the Communist threat, In- 
dia is attempting to strengthen Nepal’s 
military forces, The Indians are supply- 
ing arms and modern equipment to the 
40,000 men in uniform. And a_ huge 
reservoir of battle-tested veterans is 
available among the thousands of Gur- 
khas who fought in World War II. 
The Indians have just completed the first 
road connecting India with Katmandu, 
and economic programs have been started 
to help the country. The problem is to 
move fast enough to get strong props un- 
der Nepal before the Communists stir up 
enough internal trouble to topple the 
Government. 

(Continued on page 58) 
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BACK WHEN the West-Southwest was young, the many comforts and 
conveniences of rail travel were yet to come... such as constant tem- 
perature control. 


TODAY, Mo-Pac’s famed EAGLES offer air-conditioning, of course— 
among many modern travel comforts. Individual controls in all Eagle 
Pullman rooms let you choose the temperature you prefer. 


Missouri Pacific Lines is proud of its great freight and passenger fleets 
serving shippers and travelers throughout the West-Southwest. If you 
ship ... or take a trip, you can 
count on Mo-Pac for fast, 
dependable service. 
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“GADSDEN’S GOT IT!” 


Native labor, intelligent, compatible and 
easy to train, they’re lovers of the land and 
the American way of life, they’re industrious 
and prudent, whether your demand is for 
skilled or unskilled labor, Textiles or Foun- 
dry, clerical, managerial or professional you’ll 
find them here in abundance. Yes, Gadsden 
has the answer to your problem. 


“GADSDEN’S GOT IT!” 


What do you want for Power... COAL? 
Gadsden’s in the very heart of the South’s 
richest coal belt. WATER? In. the water shed 
of the southern tip of the Appalachian Range, 
the Coosa River flows through the heart of 
Gadsden and furnishes an abundance of water 
for all purposes. GAS? Natural gas with an 
average BTU rating of 1,000 per cubic foot. 
ELECTRICITY? From the Coosa River the 
Alabama Power Company can furnish enough 
electricity to meet any of your needs. 


“GADSDEN’S GOT IT!” 


A natural cross roads between the prin- 
cipal cities of the South. Gadsden is served 
by four railroads and seventeen truck lines. 
From the Gadsden airport six operating 
flights daily connect the Valley of the Coosa 
with the capitals of the world. Modern high- 
ways from Gadsden lead to everywhere! You 
can find your answer to transportation, in 


... Gadsden! 


“GADSDEN’S GOT IT!” 


What are your needs? Iron, steel, alum- 
inum, timber, coal, stone, manganese, shale, 
clay, cotton... just name it . . . Gadsden’s 
almost sure to have it. Today in Gadsden the 
articles manufactured run from vitreous china 
ware to ranges, from cast iron pipe to auto- 
mobile tires. Bring your needs to Gadsden, 
you'll find your answer here. 





COMMITTEE OF THIRTY-FIVE 
Gadsden, Alabama 


Gentlemen: Please tell me more about Gadsden. 
| am interested in the manufacture of 


GADSDEN 
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GADSDEN - ALABAMA 
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On another front, however, the Com. 
munists are building up Sinkiang Proy- 
ince in West China as part of the creep. 
ing encroachment on India. The devel- 
opment of communications and industry 
in Sinkiang Province is clearly designed 
to backstop the Chinese in Tibet and 
strengthen China’s position on the bor- 
der with India and Pakistan. 

Chinese troops, assisted by Russian 
advisers, are reported to be building a 
major military base at Kashgar, near the 
Pakistan-Kashmir frontiers. The Chinese 
closed off this area last October, ordered 
India and Pakistan to close their con- 
sulates and barred Indian traders from 
doing business in the area. A strategic 
railroad is being built across Sinkiang to 
connect Soviet Turkestan with Lanchow 
in Central China. 

In Kashmir—flanked by Sinkiang and 
Tibet—Communist subversion fits into 
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INDIA‘S NEHRU 
... may be forced to turn west 


the campaign of pressure on India. The 
situation there is more serious than the 
Indian Government admits publicly. 

Intelligence reports list three of Kash- 
mir’s Cabinet members as being either 
Communist agents or fellow travelers. 
The Deputy Premier is identified with 
a Communist-front organization. So is 
the Home Minister. Several other Gov- 
ernment officials have records of Com- 
munist activity. 

So far the Communists in Kashmir 
have been operating quietly, but there 
are persistent reports that they are plac- 
ing agents in a network that runs through 
several Government bureaus. Caution 
probably is forced upon the Communists 
by the presence of the Indian Army, 
which probably would move fast to 
block a Red take-over. The strategy, 
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instead, is to nibble deep into the Gov- 
ernment system. 

A squeeze play by the Communists 
against Indian territory and several lit- 
tle border kingdoms that are under the 
protection of the Indian Government is 
another maneuver that is causing con- 
cern in New Delhi. 

The entire border area between India 
and Tibet is poorly outlined, and, for gen- 
erations, parts of it have been the subject 
of disputes. Intelligence agents have dis- 
covered Chinese maps showing the fron- 
tier of Tibet and China proper extending 
down to the lower reaches of the Brah- 
maputra River. If these maps are genuine, 
that probably means that the Chinese 
Communists are claiming the two little 
states of Sikkim and Bhutan, which ad- 
join Nepal on the Tibetan border, as well 
as a chunk of Indian territory in Asssam. 

The main route from India to Tibet 
passes through Sikkim. Bhutan could 
be of considerable interest to the Chinese 
Communists as a possible source of food 
for their troops stationed in Tibet. 

The situation is such that the Nehru 
Government is taking some deliberate 
steps to strengthen India’s position in 
that region. Bhutan and Sikkim are so- 
called “protected states.” The Maharajah 
of Sikkim has cdncluded an agreement 
giving India control over his state’s for- 
eign policy, communications and de- 
fense. This makes it possible for India to 
defend Sikkim’s autonomy politically, 
and also gives it the right to station 
Indian troops in the strategic little state. 

Nehru is reported to have negotiated 
with the Maharajah of Bhutan to 
strengthen the ties between India and 
Bhutan and to permit India to station 
troops there. 

Special pains are being taken, too, to 
establish Indian control over the wild 
region of Assam. Nehru is trying to cul- 
tivate the tribal chiefs and to organize an 
effective administration over this area. 

The Communist moves in the moun- 
tains are forcing officials in New Delhi 
to re-examine some of their old notions 
about Red China. The pressure in the 
Himalayas and elsewhere coincides with 
the Communist campaign to seize Indo- 
China. And Indo-China, in Communist 
hands, could outflank the Himalayas 
from the east and nudge both Burma and 
India from another direction. 

As a result, Prime Minister Nehru has 
been showing signs of becoming less criti- 
cal of U.S. and less friendly to Commu- 
nist China and Russia. He isn’t likely to 
rush into any defensive arrangement with 
the West. But some observers feel there 
is a real possibility he will moderate his 
violent opposition to the idea of “col- 
lective security” led by U.S. Before too 
long, he may need some help against the 
Communists himself. 
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...Of bales or barrels 


One man at the controls of a Clark machine can literally move 
mountains. Clark has pioneered the manufacture of machines for 
moving materials at least cost, for increasing the productivity of the 
individual worker. Whether mountains or simply mountains of 
material, Clark equipment moves them. 


Clark Equipment Company, Buchanan 124, Mich. C | g Qn 4 


For 50 years, specialists in the basic business 
of Transmitting Power to Multiply Manpower . . . 
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"YY about decided 
to try a Ouya 
board to find the 
right distributor 


in Syracuse ... 
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cry 


..- But an officer of the Marine Midland 
Trust Company of Central New York, 
who knows local businessmen, helped 





me to make a good choice...“ 


Reliable, home-town appraisal of people | 
you might need to represent you almost | 
anywhere in New York State can often be 
furnished when The Marine Midland Trust 
Company of New York is your bank. 

In 9 principal trading regions of New 
York State, affiliated Marine Midland 
banks have 127 offices in 61 towns and 
cities. Their officers are local people who 
know their own communities as only local 
residents can. Let us show you how their 
*‘next-door-neighbor knowledge” can be 


The ¥ 


MARINE MIDLAND | 


TRUST COMPANY 
of New York 


120 BROADWAY «+ NEW YORK 


| 


useful to you. 





Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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FROM AUSTRALIA 


BOOM IN THE JUNGLE 


RUM JUNGLE-To a _ weary-eyed 
prospector or a profit-seeking capitalist 
(provided he is an Australian), the rain- 
soaked jungles of the Northern Territory 
are the bonanza that both have dreamed 
about. There are riches here; not the 
gold that sent Australia into a frenzy 
less than a century ago, but uranium, 
which in many ways is man’s newest and 
most valuable metal. 

The prospector who strikes it right will 
get from a grateful Australian Govern- 
ment up to $56,250—according to the 
richness of the ore. The capitalist who 
goes into the business of extracting ura- 
nium is assured of a fixed price for what- 
ever ore he mines during the next five 
years. And all of his profits are tax exempt. 

Men are not growing rich overnight— 
yet. It takes more time and labor to build 
a fat bank account from uranium than 
from gold. But within a matter of months 
Australia may be well on its way to be- 
coming one of ‘the most productive 
sources of uranium. 

Rum Jungle, as this uranium-rich area 
is called, is probably the luckiest strike 
in the world. Here’s how Philip H. Dodd, 
a geologist on loan from the U.S. Atomic 
Energy Commission, explains it: 


“In the United States, we can generally 
count on finding uranium in completely 
unexplored and nearly inaccessible mow- 
tain areas. But Australia finds its first 
big deposits only 60 miles from a sea- 
port, and lying right alongside a maior 
highway, a good railway and a fully 
developed airfield. There’s only one Jake 
within a thousand square miles of here, 
and it is right next to the uranium. How 
lucky can you get?” 

No one knows for certain how Rum 
Jungle got its name. One popular version 
is that the miners, yéars ago, became so 
enraged when a store owner tried to close 
down that they poured all of his rum into 
a near-by spring and then got roaring 
drunk on the bubbling water. 

Rum Jungle has always had its quota 
of miners and prospectors. The earlier 
adventurers prospected for gold but 
found tin and copper, instead. 

In 1949, a veteran prospector looking 
for copper noticed a substance resem- 
bling what a new Government pamphlet 
described as uranium. The Mines Depatt- 
ment at Darwin verified it. By the end of 
1950, the Government had set aside a 
168-square-mile area to be explored and 

(Continued on page 63) 
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MESS HALL IN RUM JUNGLE 
From November to March, it’s like Dante’s “‘Inferno’’ 
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HOW YOU CAN HELP YOUR EMPLOYEES 
MEET MAJOR MEDICAL EXPENSES 


Equitable offers management a way to lift the burden of ruinous medical debts from employees 


Heart...cancer...a bad accident. 
Think what can happen to your em- 
ployees and their families! 

A serious illness, a major accident 
can quickly pile up staggering medi- 
cal bills. An employee, returning to 
work deep in medical debt, may be 
distracted, worried, perhaps even un- 
able to keep his mind on his job. 


The problem management faces 


Modern management— in cases like 
this—feels a basic sympathy. And a 
basic obligation. 


Equitable offers an answer: three 
basic Group Major Medical Expense 


Plans, any of which can be adapted 
to your company’s needs. 


This type of protection is vital, 
whether or not your employees are 
now covered by the usual medical 
and hospitalization plans. 


How the Equitable Plans work 


These far-reaching Equitable Plans 
protect your employees against ru- 
inous medical expenses. These ex- 
penses include: bills for doctors, 
surgeons, medicines, hospitals, pro- 
fessional nursing care and other 
items that can quickly wipe out an 
employee's life savings. 


The cost of this insurance is amaz- 
ingly low compared to the protection 
it gives you and your employees. 

Your Equitable Representative can 
help you bring your employees—and 
yourself —peace of mind. Ask him 
about Individual Major Medical Ex- 
pense Policies, available for you and 
your family, too. 


EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE U.S. 


HOME OFFICE: 393 SEVENTH AVE., NEW YORK1,N.Y, 














@ Most of the home tools enjoying the 
new sales boom are made of castings 
from iron. 


Peacetime conditions with new technologies 
and ample supplies, suggest that you 
re-examine your product and processes. 
The immediate future is attracting many 
newcomers with good ideas. Remember — 
there are five major grades of pig iron 


Casting Manufacturers 


The finishes used on the cast iron do-it- 
yourself tools are, in many instances, made 
from coal chemicals. Of the 48 producers 
of coke oven chemicals, Republic is the 
third largest. Coke oven producers last 


REPUBLIC STEEL 


GENERAL OFFICES « CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 








EYEING THE 
DO-IT-YOURSELF BOOM? 





for castings. You ought to consider each. 


But there is only one supplier of all five 
grades — Republic Steel. 


Therefore Republic’s pig iron metallurgists 
can advise you without hesitation or sales 
prejudice. And they keep themselves abso- 
lutely up to the minute on techniques. Let 
a Republic metallurgist help you do it 
better for the do-it-yourselfers. 


are Twice Our Customers 


year furnished two-thirds of the nation’s 
supply of coal chemicals, for which tar and 
benzol are the basic materials. The column 
on the facing page shows a few of the multi- 
tude of products made with coal chemicals. 


WORLD'S WIDEST RANGE 
OF STANDARD STEELS 
AND STEEL PRODUCTS 
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Thousands of steels and 
steel products as well as 
non-metallic products now 
bear the Republic name. 


Do you know 
these coal chemicals ? 

















Toluene — from which an amazing 
variety of dissimilar things are made: 
lacquers, dyes, perfumes, pharmaceuti- 
cals, coatings, aviation gasoline, inks, 
thinners and T.N.T 





Benzol— used in making synthetic 
rubber, nylon, phenols, aniline oil, 
tubber cement and detergents. 


| 





Xylene — used in aviation gasoline, 
germicides, riboflavin, paints, var- 
nishes, perfumes and dyes. 


Also tar, sulphate of ammonia, 
crude naphthalene and pyridine, 
and crude heavy solvent with appli- 


cations in processes too numerous and 
diverse to list. 


* * * 


Republic Steel Today: 


Ore mines here and abroad; lake and 
ocean-going ships; coal mines; furnaces 
and huge steel mills, North and South; 
steel fabricating plants across the 
nation and in Canada; sales offices 
in principal cities; PLUS 70,000 men 
and women working together to pro- 
duce steels and steel products to help 
build and protect a stronger America. 
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...U.S. may be barred 
from Australian uranium 


exploited, and Parliament passed a bill 
making all uranium deposits Government 
property. 

Rum Jungle is a singularly unattractive 
place to live and work. It is 60 miles from 
the nearest city, Darwin, and is set in the 
heart of a mosquito-infested jungle with- 
in a few degrees of the equator. The win- 
ter days are blazing hot and the nights 
cool, but the wet months (November to 
March) are a chapter from Dante’s “In- 
ferno.” 

Keeping a labor force in this climate 
is a major problem for the private com- 
pany named by the Government to de- 
velop Rum Jungle. Many of the miners 
must still live in the tent city at the mine, 
but more and more of them—some with 
families—are being moved to Batchelor, 
a company town carved out of the jungle 
5 miles from the mines. 

To do the office work. the company 
first tried an assortment of middle-aged 
secretaries and typists at Rum Jungle. 
They were unhappy in their primitive 
living quarters, and became emotionally 
upset when they had to wait in the sun 
for a bus. So they were fired, and a bevy 
or younger secretaries came to camp. 
They don’t have to wait for the bus. The 
miners gladly give them a lift home. 

Rum Jungle is a hodgepodge of finan- 
cial and operational controls. Britain and 
the U.S. have helped to finance it. Con- 
solidated Zine Corporation (a _ British- 
Australian organization) is developing the 
mines on a fixed-fee basis—but the Gov- 
ernment reserves the right to control all 
operations. All extracted ore goes to the 
Government, which, in turn, has agreed 
to sell it to the U.S. and Britain. 

Now there are signs that Britain and 
Australia may prefer to “go it alone” on 
future uranium production. Lord Cher- 
well, British atom expert, in a recent visit 
reportedly stressed the need to assure 
Britain a 10-year supply for its atomic- 
energy program. The idea is also current 
that Australia should not let the world 
at large, and especially the U.S., know 
just how extensive its uranium riches are. 

Meanwhile, millions of Australian 
pounds are going into mining syndicates. 
Prospecting permits granted in the North- 
ern Territory cover 5,100 square miles. 
The Government has constructed labora- 
tories for radiometric assaying and chemi- 
cal analysis. It is offering handsome 
scholarships to young men interested in 
geology and geophysics. 

The Australians, in general, are a fairly 
skeptical breed. But they think they have 
something in uranium. 








Why Stubborn Men 
Make Good Bourbon 


by 
J.P.Van Winkle 
President 
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A share-cropper in our home county 
got to wondering one time who 
was the bigger jackass, himself or 
his mule. 

The mule ate half the crop. Yet 
the farmer, plowing his corn patch 
on two legs, covered every step 
the critter took, and figured he 
worked twice as hard per /eg! 

It’s no secret that us old-time 
distillers go to twice the trouble 
to make genuine Kentucky Sour 
Mash Bourbon. 


We clean our grains not once, but 
again and again—then take con- 
siderable pains to grind them just 
right—not too coarse, not too fine. 

We spend three full hours cook- 
ing our mashes in open tubs with- 
out pressure or haste to get the 
full sweet flavor of Nature’s whole- 
some grains. 

We season our fermenters with 
a portion of the previous day’s 
run, then let them ripen at ‘‘mule 
pace”’ for 72 to 96 hours. 


Our pedigreed sweet yeast is 
freshly prepared each day—on a 
family recipe that might try the 
patience of Job. 

We distill, then redistill, in our 
old-fashioned type still and doubler 
which are set to yield not the high- 
est proof but the soundest bourbon. 

Our new white oak aging barrels 
are extra heavy and deeply charred 
for the reason that this “flavor 
proofing”’ at the still makes Father 
Time work harder “per leg’’ to 
bottle-ripen our whiskey. 

In fact, through my 62 years in 
this business, we’ve been down- 
right mulish in sticking to the one 
old-fashioned sour mash method 
which first brought fame to Ken- 
tucky bourbon. 

If you are one who believes there 
is no short cut to perfection, you 
may wish to join the inner circle 
of business executives who have 
discovered our OLD FITZGERALD, 
and find it good business to share, 
in moderation, with associates 
and friends. 


Bonded 100 Proof Original Sour 
Mash Kentucky Straight Bourbon 
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ATOM POWER FOR HOMES 
IN FIVE YEARS 
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EDITOR’S NOTE: Is the atom really about to go 
to work for industry and in the home? 

What are the next big developments to look 
for? Is there enough uranium to make bombs 
and peacetime power too? What will be the big 
uses for the atom in everyday life? Will it maxe 
the electric-power industry obsolete? 

For an up-to-date look at the atom’s future, 
U.S. News & World Report invited Robert Le- 
Baron, Chairman of the Military Liaison Com- 
mittee to the Atomic Energy Commission, to its 
conference room for the interview that follows. 








ROBERT LEBARON has spent all his life in scien- 
tific development. He began as a research chemist 
in 1919, became a consultant and planner for 
large corporations—assessing the growth poten- 
tial in their scientific enterprises. 

Now, Mr. LeBaron is the man in the Pentagon 
who keeps the Atomic Energy Commission and 
the military services in touch with each other and 
working together—developing the growth poten- 
tial of the atom in all its phases. 

Mr. LeBaron is 62. He took his present post in 
1949. 








Q Are we on the verge of really great developments 
in atomic energy, Mr. LeBaron? 

A I think we are. 

Q Could we sometime power this whole country 
with atomic energy? 

A Yes, I think that 50 years from now you may 
have to look hard to find a steam power plant. Some 
of my associates have made a prediction that before 
1970 we will>have~built the last steam generating 
plant in the Dnited States. 

Q Could you give us your own idea of the time- 
table for atomic-power development? 

A The usual timetable is that in 5 years you would 
begin to have some generation of electric power from 
the atom and that in between 5 and 10 years there 
would be a sizable generation. This is the standard 
timetable as most people connected with the industry 
visualize it today with the programs which are now 
lined up and in operation. In my recent La Crosse 
speech I said that we could telescope that into one 
half that period if we would double our efforts. Be- 
cause the problems involved are engineering prob- 
lems and not problems of research and discovery, it 
is perfectly practical to do that if we make up our 
minds that it must be done. 

Q When would that bring power in large quantities? 

A That would bring power in large quantities with- 
in five years. 

Q But you would have this first practical develop- 
ment in, say, three years? 

A You would begin, yes, about three years from 


now to see actual electricity from nuclear power for 
commercial use. 

Q Did you succeed in stirring up some interest? 

A Yes. The response was nation-wide. 

Q It really would be helpful to the country? 

A I believe so. I believe that the more rapidly we 
go ahead with this program in an orderly way—that 
is, with an all-out effort, but an ordered effort—the 
quicker we can help stabilize the world for peace. 

I believe that atomic power is the method by which 
you could do a great deal more for the people of the 
world. I realize that that has international complica- 
tions, and it has legislative complications, but on bal- 
ance I think that a great deal can come out of this. 
Finally, I think we can do a great deal more for our 
military forces on the logistic side than we are doing. 

Q What is your background in atomic energy, Mr. 
LeBaron? 

A I have two positions in the Government. One is 
a statutory job under the Atomic Energy Act. I am 
Chairman of the Military Liaison Committee to the 
Atomic Energy Commission. This is a presidential 
appointment, confirmed by the Senate, with the pri- 
mary responsibility of making sure that military ac- 
tivities in the Commission are carried out, and that 
any other activities which the Commission should be 
interested in are being developed in accord with max- 
imum military value to the United States. 

In that Committee I have six general or flag-rank 
officers as members—two from the Navy, two from 
the Air Force, and two from the Army—and a mili- 
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tary staff. This group works in close daily contact 
with the members of the Commission. 

My other job is Assistant for Atomic Energy to the 
Secretary of Defense. In that position I have the re- 
sponsibility of co-ordinating all of the activities with- 
in the Department of Defense which relate to atomic 
energy. This consists also in making recommenda- 
tions, plans, and so on. 

Q So when you talk about the industrial side of the 
atom, you recognize all the military problems— 

A Yes, I recognize the military problems. My real 
interest in emphasizing the industrial side stems from 
the conviction that in the long run we will not be on 
a sound military basis until we have a strong indus- 
trial atomic position. In other words, I think that the 
position with respect to atomic power from a military 
standpoint is very closely analogous to the position of 
steel or any other basic commodity—like oil and pe- 
troleum—in our industrial economy. Until we can de- 
velop the posture whereby we can obtain our atomic- 
weapons needs out of our industrial economy, we will 
not be in a really sound position on atomic energy. 

Q Well, just what is atomic energy—if it can be 
explained in simple terms? 

A The atom, of course, is a very complex piece of 
matter. The more we learn about it the more wonder- 
ful it becomes. 

Well, electricity is an apt comparison—very few 
people understand it. We know what it will do, and we 
understand how to use it, but its actual scientific 
make-up remains, for the most part, in engineering 
textbooks. The important thing is to understand what 
it will do and how it will work—and the same goes 
for the atom. 

From the chemist’s point of view, the atom can be 
changed through a mechanism which you know of as 
a chemical reaction, and these changes are produced 
with very small amounts of energy, relatively. How- 
ever, when the physicist works with the atom and 
breaks it into pieces, very large amounts of energy are 
produced in this process—on the order of millions of 
times the energy that comes from a chemical reaction. 

This, of course, makes the atom an extremely good 
source of heat. Also, in 1939, we discovered how 
to produce a chain reaction of the fission phenomenon. 
In this process the heat-generation process can be ex- 
tended as long as you want to do it. The decomposi- 
tion of one atom produces materials, little particles 
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which we call neutrons, which are really the corner- 
stones of the whole business, and they, in turn, split 
other atoms and the process goes on as long as you 
want to do it— 

Q Then is a reactor something in which this activ- 
ity goes on? 

A A reactor is something in which this activity 
goes on. If you’re dealing with the industrial opera- 
tion, you carry out the reaction at a controlled rate. 
If you’re dealing with the weapon operation, you want 
it to go as fast as it can in the shortest possible time. 
This is basically the only difference between bombs 
and peacetime power—it’s the rate at which the chain 
reaction is carried out. In a bomb you do it in a very 
small fraction of a second. In a reactor, presumably, 
that same reaction could be extended out over several 
years’ time and still produce a very large amount of 
power. 

Q But we don’t have in this country, as yet, any 
commercial use of the atom? 

A No, not as power. But the power plant which the 
Navy uses in the Nautilus is an example of what is 
coming. We also have experimental power plants at 
Arco, Ida., the reactor test station of the Commission, 
in which electricity is generated in one of the reactors 
in quantities which supply the lighting for the build- 
ings. 

There are two power-producing reactors in Idaho 
at this time—the Navy prototype, and the so-called 
experimental breeder reactor. We’ve also produced 
power to light the buildings at Oak Ridge in what is 
known as the homogeneous-reactor design. 

Q Did it prove practical? 

A Yes. All of these are practical, and all of these 
are undergoing further developments at this time. 

Q Are they large units? 

A Well, the submarine power plant will power the 
Nautilus, which is a 4,000-ton submarine. 

Q Is the unit itself very large? 

A No. The actual power-generation units are quite 
small. The shielding facilities in some instances are 
fairly large, but the power units themselves are not 
large. 

Q Then all they do is generate heat and that heat, 
in turn, produces steam— 

A That’s right. When you are talking about the pri- 
mary industrial use of atomic energy, you are talking 


(Continued on next page) 
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.-- “Potentially, the atom is a cheaper source of energy” 


about splitting atoms in order to obtain a new source 
of heat. 

Q Why is it necessary to use atoms? Haven’t we 
enough coal and enough water power and enough oil 
to serve all of those needs? 

A Our reserves of coal and oil run roughly, as I re- 
call, something like 75 or 100 years’ minimum, and 
then perhaps a time beyond that. I think that the rea- 
son for the interest in atomic energy is twofold. In the 
first place, potentially it’s a cheaper source of energy. 
Secondly, it is now evident that the resources of urani- 
um provide a much larger supply of material reserves 
than coal and oil and all our fossil fuels put together. 

Q Isn’t uranium supposed to be very scarce? 

A No, on the contrary. At the present time we have 
every reason to believe that the total reserves of urani- 
um are roughly 25 times the total coal reserves and 
something like 100 times the resources of oil and gas. 

Q Do you mean in this country? 

A In the world. 

Q But is all that uranium available to produce 
power? 

A These estimates are based on sources of uranium 
which are profitable to mine. 


A WAY TO CUT COSTS— 


Q What is the breeder reactor—does it produce 
more energy than you put in it? 

A In the breeder reactor, what you do is exchange 
cheap material for expensive material. In other words, 
you start with the ordinary garden variety of uranium 
and you convert it into fissionable material which you 
then fission and burn up in the process. 

The prime economic difference in the breeder con- 
cept over the present so-called converter concept is 
that it could be much cheaper as far as fuel costs are 
concerned. The present estimate is that the fuel cost in 
nuclear power can be projected at about 1.5 mills per 
kilowatt hour, and this is roughly comparable to about 
$7.50 a ton of coal. Now, this is based on the converter 
principle. If the breeder could be made to operate and 
convert all of the material on the basis that we are dis- 
cussing, then the fuel cost would go down to approxi- 
matey 1/100th of this 1.5 mills per kilowat hour. 

Q That would be the cheapest power there is— 

A That would be the cheapest power that you’d 
find anyplace. 

Q Where does the breeder reactor stand now? 

A The breeder reactor is in the process of develop- 
ment. We have had one at Arco which has been in op- 
eration about two years. That is really an experiment- 
al reactor, although it produces commercial power 
and actually turns a very sizable turbine and produces 
actual electric light. One of the priority jobs of the 
Commission is to develop this operation. Actually, the 
nuclear physics involved in breeding are more com- 
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plex than they are in other areas, so it’s probably fur- 
ther off in full-scale commercial exploitation. But it 
isn’t so much a matter of theory as it is experimental 
work. I mean the theoretical considerations are 
worked out and show that this very attractive future 
that I mention is possible. It’s a problem primarily of 
working out the nuclear physics and the design of heat- 
ing elements which can carry out this breeder function. 

Q So people have reason to be really interested in 
this atomic-power development? 

A Yes. The breeder reactor is the kind of an opera- 
tion that, unquestionably, would move atomic power 
right into the forefront of world power supplies. 

Q Will it require a tremendous investment? 

A No, it will not take a very large investment if the 
breeder works as it’s contemplated today. It’s a fairly 
simple, straightforward power plant, not large. My 
own feeling is that five years from now an investment 
in a power plant of that type would be less than the 
investment of a standard power plant that we have to- 
day for steam generation. 

Q Do you think they will be able to build a breeder- 
type power plant five years from now? 

A Yes. 

Q Doesn't all this suggest a slow death for the coal 
industry? 

A No, I think it’s all a matter of time. You see, the 
fossil fuels are going to become more expensive, 
whereas the atomic fuels are progressively going to 
become cheaper. 

Q And oil is a fossil fuel? 

A Yes. By fossil fuels I mean anything that we 
burn today. 

Q What about hydro power? 

A Hydro power will aways be utilized where you’ve 
got it, because hydro power is so cheap, basically— 
unless you have to develop it. It depends on who pays 
the cost of the dam construction. 


POWER ON MOUNTAINTOP— 


Q But with atomic power, it will be just as cheap to 
have power, say, in Nevada as it would be right at 
Grand Coulee Dam in Washington? 

A Location wouldn’t make any difference. You can 
put it on the top of a mountain. 

Think of what this means down in South America 
where you have a very high-cost power operation in 
your mines, where you will carry your power source 
in an airplane and bring in fuel elements that will 
suffice for three or four years. 

Q Will the power companies have to write off any 
large amount of their investment in their present 
equipment? 

A I doubt it. In the first place, the power companies’ 
main element of expense has been in the distribution, 
as you know. The actual heating source in a conven- 
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tional power system—I think is about 15 per cent of 
the total cost. What will happen is that the power 
companies will get some additional flexibility and 
they will be working into a new field as they come 
along with their development. 

Q Instead of building big systems, you may de- 
centralize? 

A You undoubtedly will have a good deal of de- 
centralization. 

Q All this doesn’t mean that you will be able to get 
power for nothing, does it? 

A You aren’t going to have substantial changes in 
the cost of electric power, so far as the home user is 
concerned. What you are going to have is a much more 
flexible power source, going in places where it wouldn’t 
go as rapidly as in other circumstances. You may have 
new industrial operations which can take place right 
at the spot where the raw materials are. The advan- 
tages to come from all this are not necessarily in a re- 
duced cost of power to the home user, but in a com- 
pletely new type of industry, a decentralized type of 
industry which will enable us to utilize our resources 
and facilities in a much more flexible manner and in 
a great many ways that haven’t been open to us. 


MILITARY SUPPLIES AMPLE— 


Q Would commercial development of atomic power 
call for many of the same types of equipment and ma- 
terials as the military program? In other words, would 
there be any conflict between the two? 

A No. The whole art, of course, is that of bringing 
new materials into commercial use. Only a small 
amount of fissionable material is used in our power re- 
actors. Our supply of atomic weapons is not compro- 
mised by the demands of these reactors. 

The building of civilian atomic-power plants will 
not impair the supply or production of atomic weap- 
ons. They are not rivals. 

There is also a need for extreme purity in some of 
the materials that are used on account of the nuclear 
reaction. In addition to the structural properties of 
the materials, you have to have very specific nuclear 
properties. For that reason, new substances like zir- 
conium, boron and hafnium are coming into the pic- 
ture in a very large way. But the art isn’t very different 
whether you talk about military propulsion or peace- 
time propulsion. If you talk about the actual produc- 
tion of fissionable materials, that’s the same operation, 
whether the material goes into a bomb or whether it 
goes into a power plant. 

Q Industry should get concerned about this de- 
velopment, then, shouldn't it? 

A I think industry is very much concerned. There’s 
no lack of interest in industry today, particularly in 
the last year. 

Q They are rather slow, though, aren’t they? 
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A No, I don’t think industry has been slow in com- 
ing into this development. Industry is trying to 
find out what the facts are and what the real op- 
portunities are. To help this along, the Commission 
started up its industrial-relationship program two or 
three years ago, inviting a number of companies to 
come in and look at the classified data and then de- 
termine whether they would be interested in going 
ahead and designing and building plants under certain 
conditions. 

It’s only natural to assume that industry wouldn’t 
commit itself in these operations as long as the legisla- 
tion was entirely monopolistic and they didn’t have 
any concrete idea of what values would come to them 
if they came in and used their own money to develop 
new things. There’s now before the Congress a revised 
legislative approach which, I think in general, is 
reasonably acceptable to industry. 


INDUSTRY’S NEW RIGHTS— 


Q-Does it give industry specific rights? 

A It spells out what industry’s rights are much 
clearer than they are at the present time. 

Q Would industry get much of a subsidy? 

A I don’t think industry is looking for a subsidy as 
such. As a matter of fact, all the industrialists that I 
know just don’t want any subsidy. But what they do 
want to know is that if they have some inventions of 
their own which have value, other than in the manu- 
facture of bombs, they are going to be permitted to 
exploit those inventions the same way they would 
other inventions. They would like to know more about 
the terms and the conditions under which they can use 
fissionable material—sell it, buy it and deal with it. 
At the present time no one can buy it because it’s a 
complete Government-monopoly product. 

Q Would that be changed? 

A The provisions would be changed with respect 


‘to leasing and use— 


Q But never letting them have full control? 

A The Government would always retain a sort of 
inherent control over the material. I think you can 
recognize the logic in that when you consider how 
valuable the material is. 

Q How valuable is it? 

A The current figures that are usually used for the 
uranium isotope are somewhat more than $20,000 a 
kilogram. 

Q How do you measure that? 

A That would be of the order of $9,000 a pound. 

Q Is that refined uranium? 

A This is enriched uranium. 

Q What could you do with that in industry? 

A In industry you could use that as a material to 
fabricate into a heating element. 


(Continued on next page) 
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Q About how much electricity would that make? 

A One pound of uranium-235 would have a heat 
value roughly equal to about 3 million pounds of 
coal, or 1,500 tons. 

Q Would industry obtain its supply of uranium 
from the Government? 

A This is one of the possibilities that people are 
looking forward to, with the changes in the Atomic 
Energy Act. The Commission will set up presumably 
a licensing-contract arrangement with industry, and 
then, under certain conditions which are set forth in 
that license agreement, the contractor could have the 
use of a certain amount of uranium. 

Understand that this is all so new that there aren’t 
any real details established yet. At the moment there’s 
a good deal of discussion as to what the best way to 
operate would be like, but it depends, first, upon the 
action of Congress with respect to this new legislation 
at this session and, then, it depends a good deal on the 
contractual relations which will develop between the 
Commission and the interested parties who might 
want to enter such a contract. 


50 FIRMS STUDYING ATOM— 


Q Have you got anybody really coming up to the 
stage of asking? 

A More than 50 U.S. industrial firms are actually 
studying these problems. 

Q Can anybody come in? 

A Anybody with the proper technical qualifications 
can come in by invitation of the Commission. 

Q Then there won’t be another monopoly? 

A No. 

Q What does the plan call for in respect to patent 
rights on improvements developed by private compa- 
nies in work financed by the Government—improve- 
ments that they developed in a Government-sponsored 
research program? 

A The basic concept in the new law is very close to 
that which exists in other industrial fields where re- 
search is done. If the work has a military value, there 
is no patentability as such. If there is some nonmili- 
tary application, then the rights accrue to those the 
same as they do in any other patented work. 

Q The rights accrue to the contractor? 

A Yes. 

Q Even though the Government has paid for it? 

A There you come into the question of what are the 
terms of a particular contract. In some cases the re- 
search and development contracts provide that the 
rights will go to the industrial firm doing the work; in 
others they specify they stay with the Government. 
In the atomic-energy legislation in its present form 
before the Congress, the proposal is that there will be 
no patents granted on matters relating to the produc- 
tion of nuclear material, no patents granted on any 
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operations related to the manufacturing of atomic 
weapons, if such are solely directed toward those oper- 
ations. 

In the event that there is a patentable concept 
which can be used both for weapons and nuclear ma- 
terial in some other peacetime use, the peacetime ap- 
plication then falls outside of the arrangement. What 
we're saying today in the present legislation is that the 
present concept of patentability still applies when you 
get away from production on the military use of fis- 
sionable material. 

Q_ In other words, the Government will always 
keep control of any process to make uranium or plu- 
tonium— 

A I think that’s a reasonable conclusion. 

Q Isn’t it conceivable that one of these contractors 
studying your reactor approach would develop a 
method whereby it could be done so cheaply that they 
would have a monopoly on atomic power? If it had no 
military application, under the proposed new law they 
could get a patent on that process, couldn’t they? 

A That’s a reasonable assumption. 

Q Is all the interest now centered on large-scale 
power production? 

A No. There’s a great deal of interest, particularly 
in the military, on small package-power reactors. And 
industry has much interest in that type of reactor. As 
a matter of fact, industry by and large is more inter- 
ested in the smaller package-type reactors than it is 
in the very large ones. 


WARMTH FOR THE ARCTIC— 


Q What uses can be made of it? 

A Well, the Army has a proposal for small, remote, 
mobile military reactors, portable reactors for use in 
some spot in the Arctic where it’s very hard to get 
coal or oil for fuel. 

Q To produce the power there— 

A As a source of power and heat, both. In other 
words, at the Arctic bases, which are very remote and 
have a limited number of people, this would be a 
source of electric power and a source of heat at the 
same time. 

Q The Army could just carry that on its own? 

A The Army could bring in its power supply, its 
fuel supply, by air, and probably have enough in one 
trip to last two or three years, instead of the massive 
operation now. 

Q There have been reports from Britain that they’ve 
been successful in reducing the size and weight of the 
shield. Do you know anything about that? Is that 
correct? 

A Reductions in shield weight have been made. 

Q What about the prospect that power plants can 
be reduced and produced of a small enough size to 
power, say, a locomotive, a truck or an automobile? 
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A I don’t think they’re feasible at this stage of our 
technology, for the primary reason that the shielding 
problem is still much too large for that size operation. 

Q How long have you been working in the atomic 
program, Mr. LeBaron? 

A I’ve been in atomic energy since July, 1949. 

Q How did the ideas that you had in July, 1949, 
work out? 

A Well, every year we have moved forward. In 1949 
when I came into the project no one believed there was 
enough uranium—there was a great uranium shortage. 
There was a feeling that we never could make very 
many weapons, for example. The whole operation was 
looked at as a sort of unique phenomenon which had 
limited military value, and that would be about all. 

In the five years that I’ve been in the program I’ve 
seen practically everyone of these limiting conditions 
turn around to go from an imaginary shortage into 
what looks like a very real basic source. I’ve also 
seen the estimates as to the time which would be 
required to produce feasible power change substan- 
tially. In 1949, the great question was, Would it ever 
be feasible to have atomic power? Was it a possible 
competitor? 

It took about three years to turn from that stage 
to the view that you could do it. The question then 
became when, where and how? You got the “if” out 
of it at that time. A year ago practically no one would 
predict a cost below, we will say, 20 mills. Recently 
the prediction referred to came down to something 
like 6 to 7 mills, ultimately, with assurance that today 
you could operate for 11 or 12 mills. I think the Du- 
quesne plant which is now in the process of being 
built, and will be the first commercial plant, will run 
somewhere around 11 or 12 mills. 

Q How does that compare with coal-generated 
power? 

A Coal generation in that area is probably 60 or 
70 per cent of that price. 

Q Why would it be feasible to go ahead then? 

A That is a question which has been asked by a 
great many people. It is a good investment in the fu- 
ture of America. There are some very forward-looking 
citizens in the Pittsburgh area. The Westinghouse 
Company has been very active with the Duquesne 
Company and I think that the feeling is that this is 
going to be the coming industry and the sooner you 
can get your feet wet, and get started, the better off 
you'll be. 


REPAYING GOVERNMENT?— 


Q Presumably these industries expect to make 
money out of this investment. What is the plan when 
industry starts exploiting commercially this atomic 
energy that has been acquired at Government expense? 
Will industry be expected to repay at least part of 
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what the Government has spent in acquiring this 
knowledge, or will they get the benefits free? 

A That’s one of the questions on the table right 
now. I think that will have to be covered in the con- 
tract arrangement. The Government, for example, 
does a great deal of work for industry every year in 
its other technical agencies—the Bureau of Standards, 
for instance. The Agriculture Department has a very 
large research and development program. And there 
are many places where Government helps industries 
in ways that it can’t use to help itself. I think it’s a bit 
of a philosophical question whether industry pays for 
this unique facility or whether the people benefit from 
the development of it. 

Q Might each home have its own power plant 
some time? 

A I don’t know about that now. 

Q Go to the neighborhood store and pick up a 
package of power? 

A I think that’s a long way off. 


ATOM, FOOD PRESERVATIVE— 


Q Are there more uses for the atom than as a source 
of electricity? 

A I think there are many more uses than electricity. 
One of those that gets into the discussion at the pres- 
ent time is food sterilization. There are people who 
believe that these waste fission products, the radiation 
from them, could sterilize food. 

Q Why would you want to sterilize food? 

A In the military services, if you could get away 
from the refrigeration problem, it. would simplify the 
supply problems tremendously. 

Q Do you have any examples—results of experi- 
ments—you could quote on that? 

A The Quartermaster Corps has been working at 
their laboratories in Chicago for some time on this, and 
they don’t have any full-fledged solution yet. They are 
encouraged. It may be possible to take fresh vegetables, 
fresh fruits and other foods, subject them to a certain 
amount of radiation, without destroying the flavor or 
the food values, pack them in sealed packages and 
have them stay unspoiled several months or years. 

Q Without refrigeration? 

A Without refrigeration. 

Q So far they haven't been able to do that without 
changing the taste of the food, have they? 

A That’s right. You see, what you are trying to do 
there is stop the bacterial action, and you do that by 
the radiation exposure. 

Q But the radiation isn’t enough to be dangerous? 

A Oh, no. There would be no residual radiation. 
The problem is that some of the tastes that you are 
used to are due to bacteria. So that’s a problem if you 
get rid of the bacteria and change the flavor. 


(Continued on next page) 
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Q How about some of the atom’s uses in the med- 
ical field? 

A In the medical field the uses are very well known. 
They’ve been going on for quite some time. One of the 
most dramatic uses is the substitution or the replace- 
ment of radium by cobalt 60, which is a particular 
isotope that has radiation activity roughly comparable 
to radium. So, in cancer cases, instead of using radium, 
which is extremely expensive, you can use this partic- 
ular isotope of cobalt, which is made at Oak Ridge at 
a small cost. This means that all of the doctors can 
have radiation therapy at a fraction of the previous 
cost. 

Q What are the possibilities of applying atomic 
fission or its by-products to agriculture? 

A There is a good deal of work being done in that 
direction right now—first, on the physiology reaction 
of the plant systems, to determine what really is hap- 
pening. Second, there is also some study being given 
by the Commission to the sterilization of seeds by 
radiation from fission debris in the hope of improving 
the quality of seed. 

Q Can it be used to kill insects? 

A You can use it, but it’s a question of whether 
you would kill the right bugs. 

Q Is there any effort being made to use atomic 
energy directly for industrial energy, rather than con- 
verting it into heat and then using the heat? 

A There is some discussion of that—going directly 
into an electric current—but I think those studies are 
still a long time off, so far as any practical application 
is concerned. 


A NEW “FACE” FOR U.S.— 


Q Will it change the face of this country? 

A I think it will, yes. 

Q In what way? 

A Well, I think you will see a great deal of decen- 
tralization in this period. 

Q You mean the Middle West and Southwest may 
be developed much more? 

A I think the Middle West, particularly the inner 
part of the Middle West, will be very substantially 
developed. In the first place, whether we reach any in- 
ternational agreement on disarmament and atomic 
weapons, I don’t believe the world will ever be satis- 
fied again to keep big concentrations of people in small 
target areas. Just from the insurance standpoint, if no 
other, there will be a great tendency to spread out. 
You already see it. It’s just one part of the whole social 
shift in urbanization. The hydrogen-bomb develop- 
ment, in my opinion, will accelerate this trend much 
more than anything else. 

Q Do you think the steel industry will have to 
spread out? 

A They may decentralize to some degree. Steel, of 
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course, is fairly well spread out as it is, but there are 
other industries that are not spread out, and in which 
it will become quite important to do something fairly 
soon. 

Q Do we have enough known deposits of uranium 
in the United States to support industrial atomic de- 
velopments of the magnitude that you envision? 

A Yes. 


PLENTY OF URANIUM— 


Q A few years ago there was worry about shortage 
of materials— 

A The supply situation had these elements in it: 
Geologists told us that uranium was about as plentiful 
in the earth’s crust as lead. This was encouraging. But 
the point is that at the time—1944—the only proven 
source of uranium in the world was in the Belgian 
Congo. The fact is people hadn’t reaily looked for 
uranium. In the 10-year period which has intervened, 
a great many people have looked and now we are find- 
ing it in a large number of places. 

Q In this country? 

A Yes. There are several countries that are making 
some discoveries of uranium. 

Q Does Russia have any more concern on that 
score? 

A I doubt that there is any inherent shortage so far 
as the Russians are concerned. 

Q Are there any other materials besides uranium 
that are being thought of in this connection? 

A Well, there is thorium, and there are considerable 
thorium reserves. Thorium known reserves are not so 
large now as uranium, but again I think that’s because 
people haven’t been looking for it. 

Q There have been suggestions that we. might ex- 
port know-how and peacetime atomic-energy plants 
to these countries that do have large supplies of urani- 
um, like Australia, and develop a sort of trade propo- 
sition. Is that practical? 

A I don’t see any reason why we couldn’t do that 
under proper conditions. We might trade know-how 
and technology for raw material. That again would de- 
pend on the kind and particular nature of the trade. I 
don’t want to leave the impression that we can put our 
hands on all the uranium we’d like to get in the United 
States at this time. What I would like to point out 
is that the rate of new discovery is encouraging. 

Q In your recent speeches you’ve used the term 
“hydrogen age.” Most people have used “atomic age.” 
Is that significant—the choice of words? 

A Well, my choice of words there would emphasize 
the period ahead when atomic weapons will be a thou- 
sand times greater in potency than they are in terms 
of the Hiroshima bombs. You know that both the 
President and the Chairman of the AEC announced 
figures of this size recently. I believe that the hydro- 
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gen-weapons implications make it necessary for us to 
recalculate all the damage effects and what the prob- 
lem of continental defense is really going to be like. 

Q You were talking earlier about the doubling of 
our development schedule. Did you mean to say that 
there was an official proposal to do that? 

A There isn’t a proposal by any Government agency. 
It’s under discussion. I suggested this at La Crosse on 
May 20, 1954, because to me the important thing is 
that the American people understand what can hap- 
pen if we do speed up our atomic program. I said that 
if we were to speed it up we would have a lot of addi- 
tional advantages. In these troubled times a leading 
atomic position is vital to our own security. 

Q Do you think it could be of more benefit to the 
undeveloped countries than to the United States on 
account of their greater need? 

A Very much so. Because countries which have 
high-cost power today and a limited supply have a far 
greater need for atomic power than we do in this coun- 
try, where it is a supplemental resource today. My 
concern is that if we don’t supply that need, someone 
el.c will. We could lose our position of world leader- 
ship. Once that starts to go, we’re in serious trouble. 

Q Well, hasn’t the trouble in most of these places 
been capital for power plants, anyway? Don’t they 
have undeveloped hydro power, for example? 

A Well, a good deal of the hydro power depends on 
very substantial water reclamation projects. And when 
you put those costs in, the investment is not small, not 
modest. There are many places where small atomic- 
power plants could produce a vision of the future for 
the world as to what all nations could have in their 
own right in the next 20 or 30 years. That might have 
a very important impact on our foreign relations. 

Q Could you have a free-world atomic pool? 

A There isn’t any reason why we couldn’t have an 
atomic pool of our own in the form of an International 
Bank. You could handle this just as you would a com- 
mcdity like gold, or any other material. 

Q How many countries have atomic reactors? 

A As I remember it, there are 16 such countries. 

Q But you have to change the law before you can 
move very far? 

A Yes. This involves the legislative problem of 
changing the law with respect to ownership or lease of 
fissionable material. That would have to come first. 


CHANGE IN LAW EXPECTED— 


Q Do you think Congress will get around to chang- 
ing the law this session? 

A My guess is that the law will be changed at 
this session. 

Q Since it gets so complicated and argumentative, 
there is a possibility that it may get bogged down, 
though, isn’t there? 
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A I hope that won’t happen. 

Q What is the big issue? 

A There isn’t any real issue. You must realize that 
over the last 10 years this atomic operation has moved 
from a laboratory test-tube operation to become big- 
ger than the plant facilities of our two largest corpora- 
tions. It’s bigger than the combined assets of U.S. 
Steel and Du Pont. 

The number of people involved in the operation 
from the Commission’s side is around 150,000 or 160,- 
000, and you have a 250-million-dollar-a-year re- 
search program. I don’t know how you expect any 
group of people to work in a program like that and 
build it up that rapidly without having a few little 
irritations here and there. In other words, I don’t think 
the irritations in this operation have been any more 
than they’ve been in any operation of that size. 

Q Have things tended to get bogged down in the 
Atomic Energy Commission? 

A There have been many pressures to keep the pro- 
gram going. In the first four or five years our military 
pressures were the predominant force, and we were 
very active in pushing everything we could to acceler- 
ate the program. Then there was a singleness of pur- 
pose. We had to have the weapons. We had to have 
them in a very short time. It’s almost like a military 
war objective. There was one objective and everybody 
agreed. That’s relatively an easy job to administer. 

Now in the last year you come to the point where 
you can have more than a military program, and you 
raise all the questions of how you ought to divide your 
time and efforts—you have a much more active Na- 
tional Security Council deciding what the policy of 
the United States should be. The atom is spread out in 
all the defense agencies. There are something like 500,- 
000 people in the Defense Department who work 
in the atom—that is, in uniform—500,000 people in 
uniform, and something like 200-odd-thousand peo- 
ple who are civilians in the Department of Defense. 


1 MILLION IN ATOM WORK— 


Q That's in addition to the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission? 

A Yes. My own estimate is that there are about 1 
million in the United States today whose primary 
business is atomic energy. 

So you’ve got a tremendous operation. And the 
problems are becoming more diverse and it is the di- 
versification that makes it so difficult. 

Q If you put through that more rapid program 
you suggested, who would bear the cost of it? 

A The Commission is spending at the present time 
at the rate of between 85 and 95 million dollars a year 
in its reactor development. If you doubled that each 
year for the next five years and you saved five years’ 


(Continued on next page) 
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... “Private capital would do bulk of commercial investing” 


time in getting into this new era on a commercial basis, 
my own feeling is that that would be a very good 
investment. 

Q And that isn’t large in terms of the total opera- 
tion, is it? 

A No. 

Q What do they spend? 

A The Commission’s budget for this year is slightly 
over 2 billion dollars. 

Q And what have they got invested in their plant 
now? 

A The present investment is roughly 5 billion dol- 
lars— 

Q In plant and equipment? 

A Yes. And there is an additional 6 billion dollars 
in inventory and know-how. 

Q And now for less than 100 million dollars more 
we could speed this whole thing up? 

A That’s the idea, yes. 

Q Is it your idea that private capital would fur- 
nish that money? 

A I think private capital would do the bulk of the 
commercial investing. The doubling of the appropria- 
tions for development would simply point the way to 
the finished commercial designs in a shorter period of 
time. Private industry would have to spend the money 
to actually build the commercial plant. 


WANTED: A SPEED-UP— 


Q So that you want two things—you want a big- 
ger Government investment in development work at 
this time, plus a green light for industry— 

A That’s right. I would say, rather than a bigger 
Government investment, you want to invest the Gov- 
ernment funds more promptly. I think you’re going to 
have to spend about the same amount of money on one 
scale as the other. But inasmuch as this is an engineer- 
ing job, it is practical to foreshorten the time. If it 
were straight research and new discovery, you couldn’t 
do that. 

But what you’re really concerned with is how fast 


you can build five new reactor types that the Com- , 


mission has selected and learn what operating short- 
cuts you can make. When you put these together and 
streamline them to see how simple you can make 
them, and then go build another set of five reactors, 
you will really be far enough along so that you 
can put them in competition on a straight indus- 
trial basis. 

Q How far along are they? There are only two re- 
actors? 

A No. The program has five reactors in it, and all 
those reactors have been under development for some 
considerable time. Some are further along than others. 
The Navy reactor is much further along because that 
started first. But the others are all being moved for- 
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ward at a reasonably rapid rate. Of course, you under- 
stand that in all these reactors industrial contractors 
are doing the bulk of the work. The Commission is 
providing the laboratory facilities and the technologi- 
cal supervision, but the work is actually being done 
by our leading industrial firms. 

Q They’re getting the know-how— 

A They’re getting the know-how. When we get to 
the stage where this thing is commercial, industry 
will be all set to proceed. 

Q Has it been subject to any speed-ups or slow- 
downs during the past year? Have there been any 
changes in the schedules? 

A No. The present program of the Commission is 
the net result of about six or eight months’ discussions 
with all the contractors and people who were involved. 

Q If you get a new law giving private industry 
greater freedom to operate in this field, is there no 
possibility that they could take over this whole busi- 
ness of development of reactors from here on out— 
avoid the Government expenditure? 

A I think that would be the direction, but I doubt 
there’ll be any complete cutoff for some time. In other 
words, the logical trend is to expect that industry will 
begin to use the Government reactor facilities to an in- 
creasing degree. Recently we’ve had a start in that 
direction. About a month ago, the facilities of the test- 
ing reactor were announced as available for private 
use for a certain time. 

What I see coming up is a gradual take-over by a 
part of industry—industry doing more of the develop- 
ment work. But for a long time to come we want to use 
those laboratories and development facilities right up 
to the hilt. Because that’s the real asset—that’s the 
place where this thing will really get sweated down 
into the simplest form of operation. 


NO FADE-OUT FOR AEC— 


Q You're not expecting to sell the AEC’s facilities 
to private industry, or give them away? 

A No. There are many things about those facilities 
that will always be analogous to facilities that we have, 
for example, with the National Advisory Committee 
on Aeronautics. They have a very sizable amount of 
Government plant and equipment. I think it runs 
something on the order of 100 million dollars—which 
they use for making airplane studies which no single 
manufacturer is set up to do on his own. There’ll al- 
ways be a great deal of work in atomic energy which 
fits that pattern. 

Furthermore, there’ll always be probably a certain 
reluctance on the part of the Government to get out 
of the business in view of the unique character of the 
fissionable materials that are produced. Certainly 
the direction will be toward more participation by 
industry rather than less by Government. The Gov- 
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ernment will probably stay about where it is, whereas 
the industrial position will increase. 

Q You spoke of using atom power plants for 
mines in South America. Do you foresee our exporting 
these power plants all over the world? 

A Yes. 

Q Can they be reconverted for producing atomic 
weapons? 

A There is danger, of course, in exporting fission- 
able material. On the other hand, as time goes on, the 
unique importance of relatively small amounts of fis- 
sionable material will decrease. 

Q Will there be too much of it? 

A No, but the fissionable material in one atomic 
bomb won’t be as attractive to an unfriendly country 
when everyone else has fairly sizable quantities. 

Also, the plant facilities for the recovery of bomb- 
level uranium from the power units are going to be 
fairly extensive, and reactor elements will be returned 
to this country for reprocessing after they’ve been 
used. In other words, I believe that, if a country made 
up its mind that it would expend the necessary effort 
to steal one of these power rods, they could do it, but 
once the rod was stolen we would soon know about it. 
The result really wouldn’t be worth it. 

Q What would you have in a discarded power rod, 
anyway? 

A Presumably you would have an amount of orig- 
inal uranium that hadn’t been burned up in the oper- 
ation. Then you would of course have the fission- 
debris products which would be intensely radioactive, 
and that rod would be, in the language of the atomic 
team, a very “hot” piece of apparatus. Ordinarily it 
would go into a lead coffin, a very sizable lead box, 
and then be shipped back to some location in the 
United States where the fission debris would be sepa- 
rated under special “remote” conditions, and the good 
uranium would be reprocessed and brought back up 
to full value. 


WASTES: A BIG PROBLEM— 


Q Is the waste-products problem a serious one? 

A Yes, the waste-products problem can easily be 
one of the most difficult. In the first place we are not 
far enough along to really see the direction of the 
waste-products problem. It’s a difficult disposal prob- 
lem right now. 

Q What is done with them now? 

A They go underground at Hanford in very deep 
tanks remotely protected. They are reprocessed at 
Arco. There is a facility for reprocessing. Of course, 
the decay factor brings the level of radioactivity down 
quite a bit. 

Q Do you dump much in the ocean? 

A We have never dumped any wastes from produc- 
tion reactors. 
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Q I had heard that—I wondered about it— 

A You could do it. That would be a perfectly fea- 
sible way. 

Q Is there a considerable volume of these waste 
products? 

A The total waste debris is roughly twice in atoms 
the number of fissionable atoms used. When you uti- 
lize a fission atom you produce roughly two fragmen- 
tary pieces. 

Q On the waste-products problem, when there are 
atomic-power plants, wouldn’t whoever runs these 
plants have to be responsible for taking care of the 
waste products? 

A That will be one of the principal reasons why 
there will have to be a license agreement with the 
Atomic Energy Commission or a responsible agency 
of the Government. 

Of course, that’s a problem for the future. The hope 
is that the fission-debris products, with their radia- 
tion, can be useful as energy sources for chemical 
reactions and other new phenomena. In other words, 
there is a good deal of work going on. If you could 
use that energy to assist in certain chemical phenom- 
ena then you could begin to get the squeal out of the 
pig along with the pork. 

And the ideal operation is one in which the radi- 
ation is caught by a shield, which in turn becomes 
a chemical reactor to produce certain chemical prod- 
ucts which otherwise wouldn’t be made. Your power 
plant would generate heat as its primary mission, 
but the fission debris in turn would provide the en- 
ergy sources to carry out certain chemical changes. 
Thus you would have a chemical processing plant 
around the outside of the reactor. These are all vision- 
ary ideas today, but they are far less visionary than 
many other things which we foresaw in the chemical 
industry even 20 years ago. 


NEXT, THE ATOMIC PLANE— 


Q What about the atomic airplane? 

A The atomic airplane is under development along 
with the submarine. The schedule is somewhat longer 
than the submarine schedule, but my own feeling is 
that we will have an atomic-powered plane within the 
next six or seven years. 

Q Could it be used by industry? 

A It could be. I think ultimately it would be—as a 
matter of fact I think there is a reasonable chance 
that atomic power may be one of the principal sources 
of air power within 15 or 20 years or less. 

Q Then the range of a plane would depend upon the 
structure and it would be much safer, wouldn't it? 

A That’s right. And there isn’t any reason why you 
can’t think of an airplane that could fly 200 or 300 
hours in the air—you could go around the world 
several times. 
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What you as a businessman &% CAN and Eg CANNOT do 
as a result of federal court and administrative decisions: 





PZ MILITARY CONSTRUCTION. You 

can, as manager of an American con- 
struction firm, make a bid on military 
construction projects of the North Atlan- 
tic Treaty Organization. Announcement 
that U.S. firms will be given this op- 
portunity is made jointly by the Com- 
merce and Defense departments. Details 
may be obtained from Bureau of For- 
eign Commerce, Commerce Department, 
Washington 25, D.C., or from field offices 
of the Department. 


* * * 


BUSINESS EXPENSES. You can take 

an income tax deduction for the cost 
of hiring lawyers and adjusters to collect 
an insurance claim after a fire in your 
manufacturing plant. A court of appeals 
rules that such expenditures are deduc- 
tible as business expenses. 


* * * 


OIL-GAS LEASES. You can now tell 

the Government where you would 
like to bid for oil and gas leases on the 
Gulf continental shelf off the coast of 
Louisiana and Texas. The Bureau of 
Land Management announces that in- 
terested persons may designate to the 
Bureau what submerged areas they are 
interested in. Competitive bidding for 
leases will come later. 


* * * 


—Z GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS. You 


can, as a small canner of seasonal 
fruits and vegetables, sometimes get aid 
from the Small Business Administration 
in selling your products to the Govern- 
ment. SBA makes it easier for these 
seasonal canners to obtain assistance in 
seeking Government contracts. 


* * * 


FOREIGN TRADE. You can get in- 

formation about Brazil’s import and 
export rules from a pamphlet just pub- 
lished by the Department of Commerce. 
Copies of, “Brazil: Licensing and Ex- 
change Controls on Imports and Exports,” 
may be bought for 10 cents each from 
the Department’s field offices or from 
Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D.C. 


RENEGOTIATION. You cannot ex- 

pect the U.S. Tax Court to review 
a disallowed renegotiation rebate under a 
World War II Government contract. The 
Tax Court rules that it does not have 
power to review these cases involving 
renegotiation of Government contracts, 


* * * 


UNFAIR LABOR PRACTICE. You 

cannot, on the eve of a strike, legally 
ask your employes to show, by raising 
their hands, who plans to come to work 
the following day. The Labor Board says 
an employer interfered with the Taft- 
Hartley rights of his workers by doing 
this. 


* * * 


EXCISE TAX. You cannot, as an 

appliance manufacturer, fail to in- 
clude in your sales price, for excise tax 
purposes, your charge for a warranty 
given with all sales. However, in hand- 
ing down this ruling, the Court of Claims 
rules that a manufacturer of electrical 
refrigerators is entitled to excise tax 
credit for the cost of fulfilling the war- 
ranties. 


* * * 


CABARET TAX. You cannot, as op- 

erator of a restaurant, bar or similar 
establishment, be required to pay a 
cabaret tax just because you set up a 
television set. The Internal Revenue 
Service issues a ruling that TV of itself 
does not make a place a cabaret. 


* * * 


COTTON. You cannot look for any 

export subsidy for cotton during the 
1954-55 marketing year, starting next 
August 1. This announcement is made 
by the Secretary of Agriculture. 


* * * 


Eq ALUMINUM. You cannot follow the 
same procedures as heretofore in ob- 
taining a license to export aluminum 
scrap. The Commerce Department’ 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce tightens 
its controls on such licenses so that it can 
keep a closer watch over the amount of 
aluminum scrap actually exported. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 


courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts an 


ureaus consider 


many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. U. S. News & WorLD 
Report, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic material. 
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You’ve heard and read a lot about various 
dream cars” in recent months—but here’s 
the “dream car” of them all! 

In fact, research among motorists  indi- 
cates that literally tens of millions of people 
dream of owning this car. 

It is—as you undoubtedly know—the 
beautiful 1954 Cadillac. 

What can there be about a motor car to 
make it stand so clearly and so eloquently 





CADILLAC MOTOR CAR DIVISION 





“DREAM CAR’ ¢ Genly- five million / 


apart from all other products of its kind? 


The reasons are not far to seek nor difficult 


to evaluate. They are simply the fruition of 


a fifty-year policy of strictest adherence to 
the highest possible ideals in engineering, 
manufacturing and service. 

Not once has Cadillac deviated from its 
policy of building as fine a motor car as it is 
practical to produce. 


Today, Cadillac has become an international 


GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 












symbol of all that is good and desirable in the 
automotive world—the special favorite of dis- 
criminating motorists everywhere. 

Small wonder that so many millions have 
it so high on their list of wonderful things to 
own. The truth of its goodness is obvious to 
everyone. 

If Cadillac is your “dream car”, too—we 
urge you to visit your Cadillac dealer. It’s the 
perfect year to make your dream come true! 

















INVISIBLE JET FIGHTER MAKES TEST FLIGHT 


This Grumman jet fighter is invisible. She is 

electrons. Yet day after day, she makes super- 

sonic flights through an electronic sky. 
Actually she is an electronic brain by name 

of REAC (Reeves Electronic Analog Computer) 

directed by a group of brilliant human brains. 

The latter convert the mathematics of the air- 

craft into a language they and 

she understand. They “tell” 

her everything they knowabout 

the new fighter design through 

wired panels and curves wired 


air is smooth up to the transonic range where 
sound waves pile up until the air misbehaves. 
Once through, the air is smooth again, and 
they are ready to test a combat maneuver at 
supersonic speed. 

‘““Now decelerate.” 

The pilot extends speed brakes. All eyes 
watch the instruments, and 
the reactions recorded on mov- 
ing graph paper. 

These performance data, 
gained months before actual 





on revolving drums. 

The cockpit with its human 
pilot is plugged in. At a signal 
he takes off and climbs to fifty 
thousand feet. The electronic 


flight tests, help check designs 
created with results from other 
Grumman research. One rea- 
son Grumman planes are ready 
in quantity when needed. 
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Designers and builders of the Cougar jet fighter, the S2F-1 sub-killer, the Albatross amphibian, metal boats, and Aerobilt truck bodies, 

















This is part of a REAC formula worked out in the Grumman - 
“Brain Room”. Unlike digital computers which work directly 
with numbers, this analog computer works with forces of mo- 
tion by reproducing them in volts. 


The computer is “‘told”’ the facts of 
the problem through miniature 
switchboards. A different problem 
can be made known to the computer 


quickly, simply by changing boards. 











Some data, like wind tunnel results, are 
fed into the computer from revolving 
drums. The computer gets its informa- 
tion electrically from copper wires glued 
over penciled curves. 





These are typical REAC answers. Engi- 
neers translate these squiggles into de- 
sign information. Sometimes thousands 
of such answers may be required to solve 
any one of the many design problems. 
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TESTIMONY THAT DECIDED 
THE OPPENHEIMER CASE 


A Charge Made... What Atom Scientist Said . .. H-Bomb Slowed? 


Why did Dr. J. Robert Oppenheimer have so 
many Communist ties? Is there actually a 
charge that the atom scientist may have been 
a Communist agent? 

What new evidence is brought out by the 
500,000 words of official testimony? Was there 
an effort to stymie U.S. progress in atomic 
weapons and in H-bomb development? 


Release by the Atomic Energy Commission 
of testimony taken to determine if Dr. Oppen- 
heimer is a security risk throws new light on 
these and other questions. 

Here are the answers by the scientist and 
his critics in cross-examinaton before the 
Personnel Security Board, which decided by 
majority vote that he was a security risk. 


MR. BORDEN ASKS: WAS DR. OPPENHEIMER A SOVIET AGENT? 


William L. Borden, executive director of the congressional 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy until June, 1953, testi- 
fied that he is convinced that ‘‘more probably than not’’ 
Dr. Oppenheimer “is an agent of the Soviet Union.” In 
the following testimony, from the transcript of the Personnel 
Security Board hearings, Mr. Borden is being questioned by 
Roger Robb, counsel for the Board: 


Q In your capacity as executive director of the staff of the 
Joint Committee, did you give consideration to the matter 
of Dr. J. Robert Oppenheimer? 

A I did, yes. 

Q Would you say you gave much or little consideration to 
Dr. Oppenheimer? 

A I would say I gave increasing consideration over a period 
of years, Mr. Robb. 

Q By the way, I might ask you, Mr. Borden, you are ap- 
pearing today in response to a subpoena? 

A Thank you for giving me an opportunity of emphasizing 
that a subpoena commanding me to appear here has been 
served on me, and I testify under official compulsion. 

Q As a result of your study of the matter of Dr. Oppen- 
heimer, did you reach certain conclusions in your mind 
with respect to him? 

A I did, yes. 

Q Did there come a time when you expressed those con- 
clusions in a letter to Mr. J. Edgar Hoover, of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation? 

A That is correct. 

Q When was that? 

A The letter was dated Nov. 7, 1958. 

Q Was that subsequent to the termination of your con- 
nection with the Joint Committee? 

A That was, yes. 

Q Prior to writing that letter, did you discuss the writing 
of it with anybody connected with the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission? 

A I did not. 

Q Did you in that letter express your conclusions with re- 
spect to Mr. J. Robert Oppenheimer? 

A I did. 
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Q Were those conclusions your own conclusions? 

A They are. 

Q Were they your honest conclusions arrived at after great 
thought? 

A That is correct. 

Q Are they still your conclusions? 

A They are. 

Q Do you have a copy of your letter with you? 

A I have one in front of me. 

Q Would you be good enough to read it? 

A This letter is dated Nov. 7, 1953. 

Q While our friends are looking at that, I might ask you 
whether you know Dr. Oppenheimer personally? 

A I have met him on a few occasions. 


& a = 


LETTER TO FBI DIRECTOR 


This letter is dated Nov. 7, 1953. A copy went to the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy. The original went to Mr. J. 
Edgar Hoover, Director, Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
Washington, D.C.: 


“Dear Mr. Hoover: This letter concerns J. Robert Oppen- 
heimer. 

“As you know, he has for some years enjoyed access to 
various critical activities of the National Security Council, the 
Department of State, the Department of Defense, the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force, the Research and Development Board, 
the Atomic Energy Commission, the Central Intelligence 
Agency, the National Security Resources Board, and the Na- 
tional Science Foundation. His access covers most new weap- 
ons being developed by the Armed Forces, war plans at 
least in comprehensive outline, complete details as to atomic 
and hydrogen weapons and stockpile data, the evidence on 
which some of the principal CIA and NATO [North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization] and many other areas of high security 
sensitivity. 

“Because the scope of his access may well be unique, be- 
cause he has had custody of an immense collection of classi- 
fied papers—” 
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Dr. Evans [Dr. Ward V. Evans, a member of the Board, 
who filed a minority opinion recommending Dr. Oppenheim- 
er’s clearance be reinstated]: Documents. You said papers. 

The witness: That is right. Perhaps I should state that the 
copy I have before me is one that I typed myself, and it is 
possible that it does not conform. 


“Because the scope of his access may well be unique, be- 
cause he has had custody of an immense collection of classi- 
fied papers covering military, intelligence, and diplomatic 
as well as atomic-energy matters, and because he also- pos- 
sesses a scientific background enabling him to grasp the 
significance of classified data of a technical nature, it seems 
reasonable to estimate that he is and for some years has been 
in a position to compromise more vital and detailed intorma- 
tion affecting the national defense and security than any 
other individual in the United States. 

“While J. Robert Oppenheimer has not made major con- 
tributions to the advancement of science, he holds a respected 
professional standing among the second rank of American 
physicists. In terms of his mastery of Government affairs, his 
close liaison with ranking officials, and his ability to influence 
high-level thinking, he surely stands in the first rank, not 
merely among scientists but among all those who have 
shaped postwar decisions in the military, atomic-energy, in- 
telligence, and diplomatic fields. As chairman or as an official 
or unofficial member of more than 35 important Government 
committees, panels, study groups, and projects, he has 
oriented or dominated key policies involving every principal 
United States security department and agency except the FBI. 

“The purpose of this letter is to state my own exhaustively 
considered opinion, based upon years of study, of the avail- 
able classified evidence, that more probably than not J. 
Robert Oppenheimer is an agent of the Soviet Union. 

“This opinion considers the following factors, among 
others: 

“(a) He was contributing substantial monthly sums to 
the Communist Party; 

“(b) His ties with Communism had survived the Nazi- 
Soviet Pact and the Soviet attack upon Finland; 

“(c) His wife and younger brother were Communists; 

“(d) He had no close friends except Communists; 

“(e) He had at least one Communist mistress; 

“(f) He belonged only to Communist organizations, apart 
from professional affiliations; 

“(g) The people whom he recruited into the early war- 
time Berkeley atomic project were exclusively Communists; 

“(h) He had been instrumental in securing recruits for 
the Communist Party; and 

“(i) He was in frequent contact with Soviet espionage 
agents. 

“2. The evidence indicating that— 

“(a) In May, 1942, he either stopped contributing funds 
to the Communist Party or else made his contributions 
through a new channel not yet discovered; 

“(b) In April, 1942, his name was formally submitted for 
security clearance; 

“(c) He himself was aware at the time that his name had 
been so submitted; and 

“(d) He thereafter repeatedly gave false information to 
General Groves [Lieut. Gen. Leslie R. Groves, World War 
II director of the atom-bomb organization], the Manhattan 
District, and the FBI concerning the 1939-April, 1942 period. 

“3. The evidence indicating that— 

“(a) He was responsible for employing a number of Com- 
munists, some of them nontechnical, at wartime Los Alamos; 

“(b) He selected one such individual to write the official 
Los Alamos history; 

“(c) He was a vigorous supporter of the H-bomb program 
until August 6, 1945 (Hiroshima), on which day he personal- 
ly urged each senior individual working in this field to de- 
sist; and 
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“(d) He was an enthusiastic sponsor of the A-bomb pro- 
gram until the war ended, when he immediately and out- 
spokenly advocated that the Los Alamos Laboratory be dis- 
banded. 

“4, The evidence indicating that: 

“(a) He was remarkably instrumental in influencing the 
military authorities and the Atomic Energy Commission es- 
sentially to suspend H-bomb development from mid-1946 
through Jan. 31, 1950. 

“(b) He has worked tirelessly, from Jan. 31, 1950, on- 
ward, to retard the United States H-bomb program; 

“(c) He has used his potent infiuence against every post- 
war effort to expand capacity for producing A-bomb material; 

“(d) He has used his potent influence against every post- 
war effort directed at obtaining larger supplies of uranium 
raw material; and 

“(e) He has used his potent influence against every 
major postwar effort toward atomic-power development, in- 
cluding the nuclear-powered submarine and _ aircraft pro- 
grams as well as industrial power projects.” 

From such evidence, considered in detail, the following 
conclusions are justified: 

“1. Between 1929 and mid-1942, more probably than not, 
J. Robert Oppenheimer was a sufficiently hardened Commu- 
nist that he either volunteered espionage information to the 
Soviets or complied with a request for such information. 
(This includes the possibility that when he singled out the 
weapons aspect of atomic development as his personal spe- 
cialty, he was acting under Soviet instructions. ) 

“2. More probably than not, he has since been functioning 
as an espionage agent; and 

“3. More probably than not, he has since acted under a 
Soviet directive in influencing United States military, atomic- 
energy, intelligence, and diplomatic policy. 

“It is to be noted that these conclusions correlate with in- 
formation furnished by Klaus Fuchs, indicating that the So- 
viets had acquired an agent in Berkeley who informed them 
about electromagnetic separation research during 1942 or 
earlier. 

“Needless to say, I appreciate the probabilities identifiable 
from existing evidence might, with review of future acquired 
evidence, be reduced to possibilities; or they might also be 
increased to certainties. The central problem is not whether 
J. Robert Oppenheimer was ever a Communist; for the exist- 
ing evidence makes abundantly clear that he was. Even an 
Atomic Energy Commission analysis prepared in early 1947 
reflects this conclusion, although some of the most significant 
derogatory data had yet to become available. The central 
problem is assessing the degree of likelihood that he in fact 
did what a Communist in his circumstances, at Berkeley, 
would logically have done during the crucial 1939-42 period 
—that is, whether he became an actual espionage and policy 
instrument of the Soviets. Thus, as to this central problem, 
my opinion is that, more probably than not, the worst is in 
fact the truth. 

“I am profoundly aware of the grave nature of these com- 
ments. The matter is detestable to me. Having lived with the 
Oppenheimer case for years, having studied and restudied 
all data concerning him that your agency made available to 
the Atomic Energy Commission through May, 1953, having 
endeavored to factor in a mass of additional data assembled 
from numerous other sources, and looking back upon the 
case from a perspective in private life, I feel a duty simply 
to state to the responsible head of the security agency most 
concerned the conclusions which I have painfully crystallized 
and which I believe any fair-minded man thoroughly familiar 
with the evidence must also be driven to accept. 

“The writing of this letter, to me a solemn step, is exclusive- 
ly on my own personal initiative and responsibility. 

“Very truly yours, 
“(Signed) Witi1aM L. BorDEN” 


* * oD 
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“NO EVIDENCE” OF SPYING 


Mr. Gray [Gordon Gray, Chairman of the Board]: Now, 
I should like to make a statement with respect to this letter 
which I am authorized to make by the two other members 
of the Board... . 

I would say to you that the Board has no evidence before 
it that Dr. Oppenheimer volunteered espionage information 
to the Soviets or complied with a request for such informa- 
tion; that he has been functioning as an espionage agent or 
that he has since acted under Soviet directive, with one 
qualification as to that latter point, which I am sure will not 
surprise you. That is, there has been testimony by various 
witnesses as to whether members of the Communist Party, 
as a matter of policy at the time of the war years or entering 
into Government or military service, complied with policy 
or policy directions in that regard. With respect to that qual- 
ification, which I believe appears already in the record, and 
which is certainly no surprise to Dr. Oppenheimer and his 
counsel, I repeat that the members of the Board feel that 
they have no evidence before them with respect to these 
matters which I have just recited. 

I repeat, therefore, that there are now before the Board 
in the nature of conclusions of the witness, stated to be his 
own conclusions on the basis of other material which is set 
forth in some detail, and I believe practically all of which 
has been referred to without making a judgment whether it 
has been established or not. 

Mr. Robb: May I proceed? 

Mr. Gray: Yes. 

Mr. Robb: Mr. Borden, may I ask you, sir, why you waited 
until you left the Joint Committee to write that letter? 

A Mr. Robb, this case has concerned me over a period of 
years. My concern has increased as time passed. Several ac- 
tions were taken with respect to it while I was working for 
the Joint Committee. It has consisted in the preparation of 
400 questions raised on the case. This was the final work 
that I performed before leaving the Committee. I felt at that 
time that I had not previously fully measured up to my duty 
on this matter. As of the time I left, the preparation of those 
questions constituted for me the discharge of the duty. 
However, no position was taken in the formulation of 
those questions, or at least if there was a position, it was 
implicit only. 

After I left, I took a month off and this matter pressed on 
my mind. The feeling grew upon me that I had not fully dis- 
charged what was required of me in view of the fact that I 
had not taken a position. 

Accordingly, by approximately mid-October, I had crystal- 
lized my thinking to the point where I felt that this step was 
necessary. There is a letter which I have written to the Joint 
Committee on this subject, if you wish me to refer to it, or 
to read it to you. 

Q Is there anything, Mr. Borden, that you can now add 
to what you have set out in this letter as your conclusions? 

A I have no desire to add anything. 

Q I am not asking you that; sir. Is there anything that you 
feel that is appropriate for you to tell this Board in addition 
to what you have set out in that letter? 

A I feel, Mr. Robb, that it is my obvious duty to answer 
any questions that are asked me. If I were to volunteer in- 
formation, I think it is obvious that I could talk over a long 
period of time. 

Q I am not asking you to volunteer, but what I want to 
know is: Does that letter fully state your conclusions? 

A This letter reflects my conclusions as of now. 

Q Does it fully reflect your conclusions? 

A Yes. 

Q So there is nothing that you feel you should add to it? 

A That is correct. Perhaps I misunderstood you. 

Q Let me see whether or not you feel any hesitation 
about answering any questions that either have been or may 
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be put to you here, because of the presence of Dr. Oppen- 
heimer and his counsel. 

A I do not. 

Q The answer is no? 

A The answer is no. 

Mr. Robb: I think that is all I care to ask. You may cross- 
examine. 

Mr. Gray: We will now take a recess... 


> 2 oS 


ATTORNEY’S STATEMENT 


Mr. Garrison [Lloyd K. Garrison, Dr. Oppenheimer’s at- 
torney]: Mr. Chairman, I would like to make a short state- 
ment, sir. 

Over the week end we have examined Mr. Borden’s let- 
ter to Mr. Hoover of Nov. 7, 1953, which he read into the 
record at the last session. Mr. Borden in his brief testimony 
stated that the letter constituted his conclusions, and that 
he had nothing to add. It is quite clear that the letter con- 
sists not of evidence, but of Mr. Borden’s opinions arrived 
at from studying FBI reports and other unspecified data. 
These opinions relate essentially to the items contained in 
General Nichols’ letter to Dr. Oppenheimer of Dec. 23, 1953, 
which have been canvassed in the testimony, and the docu- 
ments before this Board. It is apparent that, except for Mr. 
Borden’s conclusions about espionage, for which there is no 
evidence, and as to which the Chairman has assured us 
there is no evidence before the Board, Mr. Borden’s opinions 
represent his interpretation of evidentiary matters which this 
Board has been hearing about for the past three weeks from 
persons who actually participated in the particular events 
which have been the subject matter of this investigation. 

In view of these considerations, it has seemed to us that 
if we were now to ask Mr. Borden to develop further his 
opinions and conclusions, we would merely be inviting argu- 
ment about the interpretation of evidence. 

While the Board has been lenient in permitting argument 
by witnesses, it hardly seems to us that we would be justified 
in provoking or inviting opinions and argument which could 
run the gamut of all the evidence before the Board. 

For these reasons it has seemed to us appropriate to 
respond to Mr. Borden’s letter in our rebuttal and summation 
as we expect to do. Consequently, we shall dispense with 
cross-examination unless the Board should wish to ask Mr. 
Borden questions, in which event we would like to reserve 
the right to do ours when the Board is through. 

Mr. Gray: Of course, it is the right of Dr. Oppenheimer 
and counsel to decline to cross-examine any witness before 
this Board. Obviously there is nothing in our procedure 
which requires cross-examination. 

Mr. Garrison has stated that this letter constitutes con- 
clusions of the witness which, I think he has stated, was 
the case on direct examination. I think, however, it appro- 
priate that the record reflect the fact which would be very 
obvious to anyone who reads it, that there has been a great 
deal of testimony here of conclusions with respect to these 
matters which were contained in General Nichols’ letter to 
Dr. Oppenheimer, and witnesses called by Dr. Oppenheimer, 
and his counsel, have repeatedly stated that they had certain 
conclusions with respect to these matters which related to 
Dr. Oppenheimer’s loyalty, character, and associations. 

I think the present witness has not sought to state any- 
thing other than these are his own conclusions. 

Mr. Garrison: That is right, Mr. Chairman. I did not mean 
to suggest that other witnesses have not stated their conclu- 
sions and opinions. Of course, they have. I meant merely to 
say that those conclusions were derived from testimony of 
their own with respect to matters in which they had par- 
ticipated either with Dr. Oppenheimer or in other connections 
from which they derived their conclusions. 

Mr. Robb: Mr. Chairman, just one perhaps minor re- 
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mark. I am sure Mr. Garrison did not mean it that way. 
He stated that there was no evidence of espionage. I think 
what the Chairman said, and I have the transcript before 
me, is, “I would say to you that the Board has no evi- 
dence before it that Dr. Oppenheimer volunteered espion- 





age information to the Soviets or complied with a request 
for such information, that he has been functioning as an 
espionage agent.” 

I assume that is what Mr. Garrison referred to. 

Mr. Garrison: That is to which I had reference. 


DR. OPPENHEIMER TELLS ABOUT FRIENDSHIPS WITH REDS 


Dr. Oppenheimer was present during the inquiry and testi- 
fied at length. In what follows, he is being cross-examined 
by Mr. Robb on his past associations, his role in developing 
the H-bomb, and many other matters: 


Q Doctor, I am going to ask you to remember that you are 
under oath, and that therefore your oath must overweigh 
your modesty in answering the next few questions I am going 
to ask you. Will you do that, sir? 

A I will remember that I am under oath. 

Q Doctor, is it true that from 1948 until recently, at least, 
you were the most influential scientist in the atomic-energy 
field in this country? 

A I think this is a question you will have to ask the people 
influenced. 

Q What is your answer? 

A With some people I was very influential. With others 
not at all. I was an influential physicist and put it anywhere 
you want. 

= 2 cod 

Q Doctor, from 1943 until 1945, as director of the Los 
Alamos Laboratory, you were in direct charge of the atomic- 
weapons program, were you not? 

A Of the program at Los Alamos, and some related things; 
yes. 

Q From 1943 until recently, sir, you had access to all 
classified information concerning the atomic-weapons pro- 
gram; is that true? 

A Yes. Probably not some aspects of atomic intelligence, 
but concerning our own program; yes. 

Q And from 1946 until 1952, while you were Chairman 
of the General Advisory Committee, you had access to all 
classified information concerning the entire atomic-energy 
program, did you not? 

A I did. 

Q Doctor, in one way or another from 1943 until com- 
paratively recently, you participated in all the important de- 
cisions respecting the atomic-weapons program, did you not? 

A I am not sure, but I will say yes, to be simple. 

Q Substantially all? 

A I won't embroider this. I don’t know the deliberations 
of the interim committee, for instance. You may say I par- 
ticipated because we did give them some expressions of 
our opinion. 

2 2 cod 

Q Doctor, in your opinion, is association with the Com- 
munist movement compatible with a job on a secret war 
project? 

A Are we talking of the present; the past? 

Q Let us talk about the present and then we will go to 
the past. 

A Obviously not. 

Q Has that always been your opinion? 

A No. I was associated with the Communist movement, 
as I have spelled out in my letter, and I did not regard it as 
inappropriate to take the job at Los Alamos. 

Q When did that become your opinion? 

A As the nature of the enemy and the nature of the con- 
flict and the nature of the party all became clearer. I would 
say after the war and probably by 1947, 

Q Was it your opinion in 1943? 

A No. 


* 2 * 
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Q There had never been any question in your mind that 
a man who is closely associated with the Communist move- 
ment or is a member of the Communist Party has no business 
on a secret war project; is that right? 

A That is right. 

Q Why did you have that opinion? What was your reason 
for it? 

A It just made no sense to me. 

Q Why not? 

A That a man who is working on secret things should 
have any kind of loyalty to another outfit. 

Q Why did you think that the two loyalties were incon- 
sistent? 

A They might be. 

Q Why? 

A Because the Communist Party had its own affairs, and 
its own program which obviously I now know were incon- 
sistent with the best interests of the United States, but which 
could at any time have diverted from those of the United 
States. 


* * * 


ANSWER TO “BLUNT QUESTION” 


Q Doctor, let me ask you a blunt question. Don’t you know 
and didn’t you know certainly by 1943 that the Communist 
Party was an instrument or a vehicle of espionage in this 
country? 

A I was not clear about it. 

Q Didn’t you suspect it? 

A No. 

Q Wasn't that the reason why you felt that membership 
in the party was inconsistent with the work on a secret war 
project? 

A I think I have stated the reason about right. 

Q I am asking you now if your fear of espionage wasn’t 
one of the reasons why you felt that association with the 
Communist Party was inconsistent with work on a secret war 
project? 

A Yes. 

Q Your answer is that it was? 

A Yes. 

Q What about former members of the party; do you think 
that where a man has formerly been a member of the party 
he is an appropriate person to work on a secret war project? 

A Are we talking about now or about then? 

Q Let us ask you now, and then will go back to then. 

A I think that depends on the character and the totality 
of the disengagement and what kind of a man he is, whether 
he is an honest man. 

Q Was that your view in 1941, 1942, and 1943? 

A Essentially. 

Q What test do you apply and did you apply in 1941, 1942, 
and 1943 to satisfy yourself that a former member of the party 
is no longer dangerous? 

A As I said, I knew very little about who was a former 
member of the party. In my wife’s case, it was completely 
clear that she was no longer dangerous. In my brother’s case, 
I had confidence in his decency and straightforwardness and 
in his loyalty to me. 

Q Let us take your brother as an example. Tell us the test 
that you applied to acquire the confidence that you have 
spoken of, 
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A In the case of a brother you don’t make tests, at least I 
didn’t. 

Q Well— 

A I knew my brother. 

Q When did you decide that your brother was no longer 
a member of the party and no longer dangerous? 

A I never regarded my brother as dangerous. I never re- 
garded him—the fact that a member of the Communist Party 
might commit espionage did not mean to me that every 
member of the Communist Party would commit espionage. 

Q I see. In other words, you felt that your brother was an 
exception to the doctrine which you have just announced? 

A No; I felt that though there was danger of espionage 
that this was not a general danger. 

Q In other words, you felt—I am talking now about 1943 
—that members of the Communist Party might work on a 
secret war project without danger to this country; is that 
right? 

A Yes. What I have said was that there was danger that a 
member of the Communist Party would not be a good secur- 
ity risk. This does not mean that every member would be, but 
that it would be good policy to make that rule. 

Q Do you still feel that way? 

A Today I feel it is absolute. 


* * * 


ABOUT FRANK OPPENHEIMER— 


Q When is it your testimony that your brother left the 
party? 

A His testimony, which, I believe, is that he left the party 
in the spring of 1941. 

Q When did you first hear that he left the party? 

A I think in the autumn of 1941. 

Q In the autumn? 

A Yes. 

Q Is that when he went to Berkeley to work in the Radia- 
tion Laboratory? 

A Yes, on unclassified work. 

Q But he shortly began to work on classified work, is 
that right? 

A The time interval, I think, was longer. 

Q Shortly after that. Shortly after Pearl Harbor? 

A I am not clear about that. It was within a year cer- 
tainly, probably about six months. 

Q You were satisfied at that time that your brother was 
not a member of the party any more? 

A Yes. 

Q How did you reach that conclusion? 

A He told me. 

Q That was enough for you? 

A Sure. 

Q Did you know that your brother at that time and for 
quite a while after that denied both publicly and officially 
that he had ever been a member of the Communist Party? 

A I remember one such denial in 1947. 

Q Did you know that your brother’s personnel security 
questionnaire, which he executed when he went to work at 
Berkeley, failed to disclose his membership in the Commu- 
nist Party? 

A No, I knew nothing about that. 

Q Did you ask him about that? 

A No. 

Q You knew, didn’t you, sir, that it was a matter of great 
interest and importance to the security officers to determine 
whether or not anyone working on the project had been a 
member of the Communist Party? 

A I found that out somewhat later. 

Q Didn’t you know it at that time? 

A It would have made sense. 

Q In 1941? 


A It would have made sense? 
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Q Yes. Did you tell anybody, any security officer or any- 
body else, that your brother had been a member of the Com- 
munist Party? Did you tell them that in 1941? 

A | told Lawrence [Dr. Ernest O. Lawrence, director of 
the Radiation Laboratory at the University of California] 
that my brother—I don’t know the terms I used—but I cer- 
tainly indicated that his trouble at Stanford came from his 
Red connections. 

Q Doctor, I didn’t ask you quite that question. Did you 
tell Lawrence or anybody else that your brother, Frank, had 
actually been a member of the Communist Party? 

A I doubt it. 

Q Why not? 

A I thought this was the sort of thing that would be found 
out by normal security check. 

Q You were not helping the security check, were you, sir? 

A I would ... if I had been asked. 

Q Otherwise not? 

A I did not volunteer this information. 

Q You think your brother today would be a good security 
risk? 

A [rather think so. 

Q Beg pardon? 

A I think so. 


“FELLOW TRAVELER” DEFINED 


Q Doctor, I notice in your answer on page 5 you use the 
expression “fellow travelers.” What is your definition of a 
fellow traveler, sir? 

A It is a repugnant word which I used about myself once 
in an interview with the FBI. I understood it to mean some- 
one who accepted part of the public program of the Commu- 
nist Party, who was willing to work with and associate with 
Communists, but who was not a member of the party. 

Q Do you think though a fellow traveler should be em- 
ployed on a secret war project? 

A Today? 

Q Yes, sir. 

A No. 

Q Did you feel that way in 1942 and 1943? 

A My feeling then and my feeling about most of these 
things is that the judgment is an integral judgment of what 
kind of a man you are dealing with. Today I think associa- 
tion with the Communist Party or fellow traveling with the 
Communist Party manifestly means sympathy for the enemy. 
In the period of the war, I would have thought that it was a 
question of what the man was like, what he would and 
wouldn’t do. Certainly fellow traveling and party member- 
ship raised a question and a serious question. 

Q Were you ever a fellow traveler? 

A I was a fellow traveler. 

Q When? 

A From late 1936 or early 1937, and then it tapered off, 
and I would say I traveled much less fellow after 1939 and 
very much less after 1942. 

Q How long after 1942 did you continue as a fellow 
traveler? 

A After 1942 I would say not at all. 

Q But you did continue as a fellow traveler until 1942? 

A Well, now, let us be careful. 

Q I want you to be, Doctor. 

A IL had no sympathy with the Communist line about the 
war between the spring of 1940 and when they changed. I 
did not admire the fashion of their change. 

Q Did you cease to be a fellow traveler at the time of the 
Nazi-Russian Pact in 1939? 

A I think I did, yes. 

Q Now, are you changing— 

A Though there were some things that the Communists 
were doing which I still had an interest in. 
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Q Are you now amending your previous answer that you 
were more or less a fellow traveler until 1942? 


A Yes, I think I am. 


Mr. Garrison: Mr. Chairman, I think he testified that he | 


tapered off; did he not? 

Mr. Robb: I said more or less a fellow traveler. I was try- 
ing to paraphrase. 

° 2 o 

Doctor, do you think that social contacts between a person 
employed in secret war work and Communists or Communist 
adherents is dangerous? 

A Are we talking about today? 

Q Yes. 

A Certainly not necessarily so. They could conceivably be. 

Q Was that your view in 1943 and during the war years? 

A Yes; I think it would have been. My awareness of the 
danger would be greater today. 

Q But it is fair to say that during the war years you felt 
that social contacts between a person employed in secret war 
work and Communists or Communist adherents were poten- 
tially dangerous; is that correct? 

A Were conceivably dangerous. I visited Jean Tatlock in 
the spring of 1943. I almost had to. She was not much of a 
Communist, but she was certainly a member of the party. 
There was nothing dangerous about that. There was nothing 
potentially dangerous about that. 

eS om 

Q Doctor, referring to your answer .. . [to the AEC’s letter 
notifying him that his security clearance was suspended] 
.. . At pages 20 and 21 you speak of the statement in the 
letter to General Nichols that you secured the employment of 
doubtful persons on the project; and you mentioned Lomanitz, 
Friedman, and Weinberg. You say on page 21: “When 
Lomanitz was inducted into the Army, he wrote me asking 
me to help his return to the project. I forwarded a copy of 
his letter to the Manhattan District security officers and let 
the matter rest there.” 


ANOTHER LETTER 


I will show you the origir.al of the letter signed by you... 
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The letter is dated October 19, 1943, and reads as follows: 


“Lt. Cot. JoHN LANSDALE, 

“War Department, Washington, D.C. 

“Dear Colonel Lansdale: 

“I am enclosing a copy of a letter which I just received 
from Rossi Lomanitz. You will note that he states that Dr. 
Lawrence is interested in having him geturn to the project 
for work and suggests that I make a similar request. 

“Since I am not in possession of the facts which lead to 
Mr. Lomanitz’ induction, I am, of course, not able to endorse 
this request in any absolute way. I can, however, say that 
Mr. Lomanitz’ competence and his past experience on the 
work in Berkeley should make him a man of real value whose 
technical service we should make every effort to secure for 
the project. In particular, Lomanitz has been working on a 
part of Dr. Lawrence’s project in which historically I have a 
close interest and which I know is in need of added personnel. 

“Sincerely yours, 

“J. R. Oppenheimer.” 

“i 

Q Doctor, referring to your letter, you state, “I am, of 
course, not able to endorse this request in an absolute way.” 

What did you mean by that, sir? 

A The meaning to me, reading it now, is that I didn’t know 
what the security problems were with Lomanitz. I had just 
been given a vague account that there were some. The. phrase 
was that he had been indiscreet. I therefore could not judge 
whether there was a security hazard in his working on the 
project. If there was not, it seemed like a good idea. 
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QI see. 

A The thing that he was working on had been robbed of 
personnel because they came to Los Alamos. One of the men 
at Los Alamos was under great pressure to return to Berke- 
ley, and we needed him at Los Alamos. This is what this 
recalls to me. 

Q Is this a fair statement? This meant that, so far as you 
knew, he was all right, but there was something else about 
him that you didn’t know. 

A No. What it meant was that, as far as the technical side 
of things went, it would be a good idea to have him back. | 
would leave it-to the security officer to decide whether there 
were overriding considerations. 

Q Did you know anything about him at that time that 
lead you to believe, except, as you have said, “vague stuff,” 
that he was a security risk? 

A It was very vague. I knew one thing, and I reported it. 
That is that this whole business about Lomanitz had caused 
a big flap—his being inducted. I think more than one person 
wrote to me about it. Lansdale [John Lansdale, Jr., wartime 
security officer for the A-bomb project] didn’t tell me more 
than that he had been quite indiscreet. 

In Berkeley I talked with the security officer, and either 
he suggested or he concurred in the suggestion that I talk 
with Lomanitz and see if I could not get him to come in and 
talk frankly about what the trouble was. He said there wasn’t 
anything; there was nothing to talk about. This didn’t re- 
assure me. 

Q Of course, you would not have written that letter if you 
had known Lomanitz was a Communist, would you? 

A An active Communist? 

Q Yes. 

A No. 

Q Would you if you had known that he had prev: usly 
been a Communist? 

A That would have depended on lots of things—what 
kind of a man he was, how long ago it was. 

Q In all events, you didn’t know then, did you? 

A No. 

Q Would you have written that letter if you had known 
that Lomanitz had actually disclosed information about the 
project to some unauthorized person? 

A Of course not. 

Q All you knew was that Lansdale had said that in some 
way or another this Lomanitz had been indiscreet? 

A I knew that he was a relative of some one in Oklahoma, 
I think, who had been involved in a famous sedition case of 
some kind. As I said in my answer, I knew that he had been 
reluctant to take any part in the war work. 


° ° 2 


MORE ON LOMANITZ 


Q Doctor, this young man, Giovanni Rossi Lomanitz, I 
believe you called him Rossi, didn’t you? 

A That is the name he went by. 

Q He was a student of yours? 

A Yes. 

o 2 co] 

Q Did you ask Lomanitz to come to work on the project? 

A Not in those terms. What I remember of it I put down 
in my answer: that I endeavored to persuade him that he 
ought to be willing to do work on behalf of his country. 

Q It might be helpful to the Board if we had an answer to 
a statement made to you in a letter to you from General 
Nichols on page 5. 

Mr. Gray: Which letter is this? 

Mr. Robb: Letter of Dec. 23, 1953, page 5: “In,the case 
of Giovanni Rossi Lomanitz, you urged him to work on the 
project.” 

Mr. Robb: Is that true? 
A I don’t know. I urged him to work on military problems. 
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Q The particular problem you had in mind was the atomic 
bomb, wasn’t it? 

A Yes, but there were lots of other military undertakings. 
I believe that this report stems from my own account. I don’t 
know where else it comes from. If that is true, I go ahead 
and accept it, but I don’t remember at this point. 

Q I will continue the reading from the letter of General 
Nichols: “In the case of Giovanni Rossi Lomanitz, you urged 
him to work on the project, although you stated that you 
knew that he had been very much of a Red when he first 
came to the University of California.” 

Did you so state? 

A I have no recollection of it. I have no reason to 
doubt it. 

Q “And that you emphasized to him that he must forgo 
all political activity if he came onto the project.” 

Did you so emphasize? 

A I doubt that. 

Q You doubt it? 

A Yes, because I never knew of any political activity. 

Q “In August, 1943, you protested against the termina- 
tion of his deferment.” 

Did you do that? 

A Do we have anything on that, Mr. Garrison? 

Q Don't you have any recollection one way or another 
without assistance from the counsel? 

A I don't—that is, I don’t have any recollection of to 
whom or in what terms. Did I communicate with Lansdale 
about that? 


DRAFT-DEFERMENT PLEA 


Mr. Garrison: We have in our file a copy—I assume Dr. 
Oppenheimer will recall it—to Col. James C. Marshall, 
Manhattan District, New York City, dated July 31, 1943: 
“Understand that the deferment of Rossi Lomanitz, left in 
charge of my end of work for Lawrence project by me, re- 
quested by Lawrence and Shane, turned down by your office. 
Believe understand reasons but feel that very serious mis- 
take is being made. Lomanitz now only man at Berkeley who 
can take this responsibility. His work for Lawrence pre- 
eminently satisfactory. If he is drafted and not returned 
promptly to project, Lawrence will request that I release one 
or two of my men. I shall not be able to accede to this. There- 
fore, urge you support deferment of Lomanitz or insure by 
other means his continued availability to project. Have com- 
municated with Fidler and am sending this to you in support 
of what I regard as urgent request. Lomanitz deferment ex- 
pires August 2.” 

Do you recall that now? 

The witness: It is obviously right. I didn’t recall it. 

Mr. Robb: You sent that telegram? 

A Sure. 

Q And you didn’t recall that when I asked you the ques- 
tion whether you protested the deferment of Lomanitz? 

A No, I didn’t. 

e cod *% 

Q Did you know at the time he came on the project that 
he had been what you described as a Red? 

A That was the story which he arrived with in Berkeley. 
Other graduate students told me that. 

Q Who? 

A I don’t remember. 

% * = 

Q As we have seen, there came a time, did there not, 
when you learned that Lomanitz was about to be inducted 
into the Army? 

A That is right. 

Q How did you learn that? 

A I first heard it in a letter from Dr. Condon. 

Q Doctor Who? 

A Condon. 
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Q Condon? 

A Yes. 

Q What is his first name? 

A Edward. 

Q Edward Condon? 

A That is right. 

Q How did he happen to write you about it? 

A He had been at Los Alamos as associate director and 
left after a relatively short time and he transferred to 
Berkeley where he was involved in getting a transition 
from the laboratory work to the construction work under 
Westinghouse. He was director of research or associate 
director of research for Westinghouse. He was working in 
Berkeley . . . Why he wrote me about it, I don’t know. He 
wrote me about it in a great sense of outrage. 

= a * 

Q This would be about when? 

A It would have been at the time the matter came up. 

Q That was about July. 

A That is right. Somewhat earlier, I think. 

Q A little earlier? 

A I think I went to Berkeley in July. I may have my 
dates mixed up. 

Q You made quite a stir about the matter; didn’t you? 

A Apparently I did. 

Q You sent the teletype [a message transmitted by a 
teletypewriter] that we have seen. 

A That is right. 


SECURITY DISCUSSIONS 


Q Whom did you talk to about it? 

A Lansdale, when he was in Los Alamos. 

Q That is Colonel Lansdale? 

A That is right. 

Q The security officer of the district? 

A That is right... 

= cod + 

Q Did you understand either from Lansdale or anybody 
else that there was an investigation revolving around Lo- 
manitz at that time? 

A I understood that there was an investigation—I won't 
say an investigation—but that something had been found 
out, and that people were worried, and they were trying 
to get it straightened out. 

Q Worried about what? 

A The alleged indiscretion. 

Q Worried about security? 

A Yes. 

Q Security meant espionage, didn’t it? 

A Not to me. 

Q It didn’t? 

A I didn’t know what this was all about. 

Q But you knew there was some investigation going on, 
didn’t you? 

A Yes. 

Q I notice in your answer at page 21, you say that you 
assumed that Lomanitz would be checked by the security 
officers as a matter of course. Is that correct? 

A I say that. 


“... 1 TOLD THEM NOTHING” 


Q Having that assumption in mind at the time Lomanitz 
joined the secret project, did you tell the security [deletion 
by Board]. 

A I knew very little about his background and I told them 
nothing. 

Q However much you knew, you told them nothing. 

A That is right. 

Q You didn’t think that would have been appropriate for 
you to do? 
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A I do today. 

Q You do today? 

A Yes. 

Q Why? 

A I think it would have been appropriate for me to tell 
the security officers anything I knew, but I didn’t at that 
time volunteer any information. 

Q Why do you today think it would be appropriate? 

A I understand it as the proper relation of an employe 
to his Government. 

Q Doctor, what I am asking you is why do you so under- 
stand. What is your reasoning? 

A That part of the obligation of a Government employe 
is to make information available. 

Q You knew that the security of this project was of vital 
importance to the United States, did you not? 

A I did. 

Q And you had information, however little you think it 
was, which had a bearing upon whether or not Lomanitz 
was a good security risk, didn’t you? 

A That is right. 

Q And you now understand, do you not, that it was your 
duty to make that information available to the security 
officers? Is that correct? 

A That is right. 

Q Especially in view of the fact that you had urged 
Lomanitz to join the project; is that correct? 

A That is right. 

Q But you didn’t do it. 

A That is right. 

Q You have said that Lomanitz was not a close friend of 
yours. 

A That is right. 

Q So that your failure to make that information available 
was not because of any ties of friendship; was it? 

A No. 


* * ° 


CHEVALIER’S VISIT 


Q ... Doctor, on page 22 of your letter of March 4, 1954, 
you speak of what for conver.ience I will call the Eltenton- 
Chevalier incident. 

A That is right. 

Q You describe the occasion when Chevalier spoke to you 
about this matter. 

Would you please, sir, tell the Board as accurately as you 
can and in as much detail as yeu can exactly what Chevalier 
said to you, and you said to Chevalier, on the occasion that 
you mention on page 22 of your answer? 

A This is one of those things that I had so many occasions 
to think about that I am not going to remember the actual 
words. I am going to remember the nature of the conversa- 
tion. 

Q Where possible I wish you would give us the actual 
words. 

A I am not going to give them to you. 

Q Very well. 

A Chevalier said he had seen George Eltenton recently. 

Mr. Gray: May I interrupt just a moment? I believe it 
would be useful for Dr. Oppenheimer to describe the cir- 
cumstances which led to the conversation, whether he called 
you or whether this was a casual meeting. 

Mr. Robb: Yes, sir. 

The witness: He and his wife— 

Mr. Robb: May I interpose, Doctor? Would you begin at 
the beginning and tell us exactly what happened? 

A Yes. One day, and I believe you have the time fixed 
better than I do in the winter of 1942-43, Haakon Chevalier 
came to our home. It was, I believe, for dinner, but possibly 
for a drink. When I went out into the pantry, Chevalier fol- 
lowed me or came with me to help me. He said, “I saw 
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George Eltenton recently.” Maybe he asked me if I remem- 
bered him. That Eltenton had told him that he had a method, 
he had means of getting technical information to Soviet scien- 
tists. He didn’t describe the means. I thought I said, “But 
that is treason,” but I am not sure. I said anyway something, 
“This is a terrible thing to do.” Chevalier said or expressed 
complete agreement. That was the end of it. It was a very 
brief conversation. 

Q That is all that was said? 

A Maybe we talked about the drinks or something like that. 

Q I mean about this matter, Doctor, had Chevalier tele- 
phoned you or communicated with you prior to that occasion 
to ask if he might see you? 

A I don’t think so. I don’t remember. We saw each other 
from time to time. If we were having dinner together it would 
not have gone just this way. Maybe he called up and said he 
would like to come. 

Q It could have been that he called you and you said come 
over for dinner; is that correct? 

A Any of these things could have been. 

Q You said in the beginning of your recital of this matter 
that you have described that occasion on many, many occa- 
sions; is that right? 

A Yes. 

Q Am I to conclude from that that it has become pretty 
well fixed in your mind? 

A I am afraid so. 

Q Yes, sir. It is a twice-told tale for you. 

A It certainly is. 

Q It is not something that happened and you forget it and 
then thought about it next, 10 years later, is that correct? 

A That is right. 


A QUESTION ON MICROFILM 


Q Did Chevalier in that conversation say anything to you 
about the use of microfilm as a means of transmitting this 
information? 

A No. 

Q You are sure of that? 

A Sure. 

Q Did he say anything about the possibility that the in- 
formation would be transmitted through a man at the Soviet 
consulate? 

A No; he did not. 

Q You are sure about that? 

A I am sure about that. 

Q Did he tell you or indicate to you in any way that he 
had talked to anyone but you about this matter? 

A No. 

Q You are sure about that? 

A Yes. 

Q Did you learn from anybody else or hear that Chevalier 
had approached anybody but you about this matter? 

A No. 

Q You are sure about that? 

A That is right. 

Q You had no indication or no information suggesting to 
you that Chevalier had made any other approach than the 
one to you? 

A No. 

Q You state in your description of this incident in your 
answer that you made some strong remarks to Chevalier. 
Was that your remark, that this is treasonous? 

A It was a remark that either said—this is a path that 
has been walked over too often, and I don’t remember 
what terms I said this is terrible. 

Q Didn't you use the word “treason?” 

A I can tell you the story of the word “treason.” 

Q Would you answer that and then explain? 

A I don’t know. 

Q You don’t know? 
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A No, I don’t know. 

Q Did you think it was treasonous? 

A I thought it was terrible. 

Q Did you think it was treasonous? 

A To take information from the United States and ship 
it abroad illicitly, sure. 

Q In other words, you thought that the course of action 
suggested to Eltenton was treasonous. 

A Yes. 

Q Since Eltenton was not a citizen, if it was not treasonous, 
it was criminal; is that correct? 

A Of course. 

Q In other words, you thought that the course of conduct 
suggested to Eltenton was an attempt at espionage; didn’t you? 

A Sure. 


ABOUT ELTENTON— 


Q There is no question about it. Let me ask you, sir: 
Did you know this man Eltenton? 

A Yes; not well. 

Q How had you come to know him? 

A Perhaps “know” is the wrong word. I had met him a 
couple of times. 

Q How? 

A I remember one occasion which was not when I met him, 
but when I remember seeing him. I don’t remember the oc- 
casion of my meeting him. Do you want me to describe the 
occasion I saw him? 

Q Yes, sir. 

A I am virtually certain of this. Some time after we moved 
to Eagle Hill, possibly in the autumn of 1941, a group of 
people came to my house one afternoon to discuss whether 
or not it would be a good idea to set up a branch of the 
Association of Scientific Workers. We concluded negatively, 
and I know my own views were negative. I think Eltenton 
was present at that meeting. 

Dr. Evans: What was that? 

The witness: I think Eltenton was present at that time. 
That is not the first time I met him, but it is one of the few 
times I can put my finger on. 

* o % 

Mr. Robb: Did Eltenton come to your house on any other 
occasion? 

A I am quite sure not. 

Q Did he come to your house in 1942 on one occasion to 
discuss certain awards which the Soviet Government was 
going to make to certain scientists? 


A If so, it is news to me. I assume you know that this is 


true, but I certainly have no recollection of it. 

Q You have no recollection of it? 

A No. 

Q Let me see if I can refresh your recollection, Doctor. 
Do you recall him coming to your house to discuss awards 
to be made to certain scientists by the Soviet Government and 
you suggesting the names of Bush, Morgan, and perhaps one 
of the Comptons? 

A There is nothing unreasonable in the suggestions. 

Q But you don’t recall? 

A But I really don’t remember. 

Q What did you know about Eltenton’s background in 
1943 when this Eltenton-Chevalier episode occurred? 

A Two things, three things, four things: That he was an 
Englishman, that he was a chemical engineer, that he had 
spent some time in the Soviet Union, that he was a member 
of the Federation of Architects, Engineers, Chemists, and 
Technicians—five things—that he was employed, I think, at 
Shell Development Company. 

Q How did you know all those things? 

A Well, about the Shell Development Company and the 
Federation of Architects, Engineers, Chemists, and Techni- 
cians, I suppose he told me or someone else employed there 
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told me. As for the background in Russia, I don’t remember. 
Maybe he told me; maybe a friend told me. That he was an 
Englishman was obvious. 

Q Why? 

A His accent. 

Q You were fairly well acquainted with him, were you not? 

A No. I think we probably saw each other no more than 
four or five times. 

Q Did you see Eltenton after this episode occurred? 

A No. 

Q Have you ever seen him since? 

A No. 

Q Could that have been on purpose on your part? Have 
you avoided him? 

A I have not had to, but I think I would have. 

Q You have mentioned your conversation with Colonel 
Lansdale which I believe you said took place at Los Alamos? 

A Yes. 

Q In which he told you he was worried about the security 
situation at Berkeley. I believe we agreed that worry would 
naturally include a fear of espionage? 

A That is right. 

Q Did he mention any names in connection with that 
worry? 

A Lomanitz was obviously in the picture, and I believe 
that is the only one. 

° o % 

Q You mentioned the Eltenton incident in connection 
with Lomanitz, didn’t you? 

A The context was this: I think Johnson told me that the 
source of the trouble was the unionization of the radiation 
laboratory by the Federation of Architects, Engineers, Chem- 
ists and Technicians. Possibly I bad heard that from Lansdale. 
The connection that I made was between Eltenton and this 
organization. 

Q In your answer at page 22 you say, referring to the 
Eltenton episode: “It has long been clear to me that I 
should have reported the incident at once.” 

A It is. 

Q “The events that lead me to report it, which I doubt 
ever would have become known without my report, were 
unconnected with it.” 

You have told us that your discussion with Colonel Lans- 
dale encompassed the subject of espionage. Of course, you 
have told us also that the Eltenton matter involved espionage; 
is that correct? 

A Let us be careful. The word “espionage” was not men- 
tioned. 

Q No? 

A The word “indiscretion” was mentioned. That is all that 
Lansdale said. Indiscretion was talking to unauthorized peo- 
ple who in turn would talk to other people. This is all I was 
told. I got worried when | learned that this union was con- 
nected with their troubles. 


“ESPIONAGE” OR “LEAKAGE”? 


Q But, Doctor, you told us this morning, did you not, that 
you knew that Lansdale was worried about espionage at 
Berkeley; is that correct? 

A I knew he was worried about the leakage of information. 

Q Isn’t that a polite name for espionage? 

A Not necessarily. 

Q I will ask you now, didn’t you know that Lansdale was 
concerned about the possibility of espionage at Berkeley? 

A About the possibility; yes. 

Q Yes. 

A That is right. | 

Q So, Doctor, it is not quite correct to say that the Eltenton 
incident was not connected with your talk with Lansdale, is 
it? 

A I didn’t mean it in that sense. I meant that it had noth- 
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ing to do with Chevalier or Eltenton with respect to the 
events that aroused this. 

Q But your talk with Lansdale did have to do with the 
subject which included Chevalier and Eltenton, didn’t it? 

A I have described it as well as I can. Chevalier’s name 
was not mentioned; Eltenton’s name was not mentioned; and 
espionage was not mentioned. 

Q I didn’t say that. But it had to do with the subject which 
involved Chevalier or at least Eltenton? 

A Sure; that is why I brought it up. 

Q What did you tell Lieutenant Johnson [a security officer] 
about this when you first mentioned Eltenton to him? 

A I had two interviews, and therefore I am not clear as 
to which was which. 

Q May I help you? 

A Please. 

Q I think your first interview with Johnson was quite brief, 
was it not? 

A That is right. I think I said little more than that Elten- 
ton was somebody to worry about. 

Q Yes. 

A Then I was asked why did I say this. Then I invented 
a cock-and-bull story. 

Q Then you were interviewed the next day by Colonel 
Pash [Col. Boris T. Pash, Army intelligence officer who 
checked reports of espionage at the Radiation Laboratory in 
1943] were you not? 

A That is right. 

Q Who was he? 

A He was another security officer. 

Q That was quite a lengthy interview, was it not? 

A I didn’t think it was that long. 

Q For your information, that was Aug. 26, 1948. 

A Right. 

Q Then there came a time when you were interviewed by 
Colonel Lansdale. 

A I remember that very well. 

Q That was in Washington, wasn’t it? 

A That is right. 

Q That was Sept. 12, 1943. 

A Right. 

Q Would you accept that? 

A Surely. 

Q Then you were interviewed again by the FBI in 1946; 
is that right? 

A In between I think came Groves. 

Q Pardon? 

A In between came Groves. 

Q Yes. But you were interviewed in 1946; is that right? 

A That is right. 


2 “YOU iD. . 2" A “ves” 


Q Now let us go back to your interview with Colonel Pash. 
Did you tell Pash the truth about this thing? 

A No. 

Q You lied to him? 

A Yes. 

Q What did you tell Pash that was not true? 

A That Eltenton had attempted to approach members of 
the project—three members of the project—through inter- 
mediaries. 

Q What else did you tell him that wasn’t true? 

A That is all I really remember. 

Q That is all? Did you tell Pash that Eltenton had at- 
tempted to approach three members of the project— 

A Through intermediaries. 

Q Intermediaries? 

A Through an intermediary. 

Q So that we may be clear, did you discuss with or dis- 
close to Pash the identity of Chevalier? 

A No. 
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Q Let us refer, then, for the time being, to Chevalier as X. 
A All right. 
Q Did you tell Pash that X had approached three persons 
on the project? 

A I am not clear whether I said there were three X’s or 
that X approached three people. 

Q Didn't you say that X had approached three people? 

A Probably. 

Q Why did you do that, Doctor? 

A Because I was an idiot. 

Q Is that your only explanation, Doctor? 

A I was reluctant to mention Chevalier. 

Q Yes. 

A No doubt somewhat reluctant to mention myself. 

Q Yes. But why would you tell him that Chevalier had 
gone to three people? 

A I have no explanation for that except the one already 
offered. 

Q Didn't that make it all the worse for Chevalier? 

A I didn’t mention Chevalier. 

Q No; but X. 

A It would have. 

Q Certainly. In other words, if X had gone to three peo- 
ple that would have shown, would it not— 

A That he was deeply involved. 

Q That he was deeply involved. That it was not just a 
casual conversation. 

A Right. 

Q And you knew that, didn’t you? 

A Yes. 

Q Did you tell Colonel Pash that X had spoken to you 
about the use of microfilm? 

A It seems unlikely. You have a record, and I will abide 
by it. 

Q Did you? 

A I don't remember. 

Q If X had spoken to you about the use of microfilm, that 
would have shown definitely that he was not an innocent 
contact? 

A It certainly would. 


ON WHAT “X” SAID: 


Q Did you tell Colonel Pash that X had told you that the 
information would be transmitted through someone at the 
Russian consulate? 

(There was no response. ) 

Q Did you? 

A I would have said not, but I clearly see that I must have. 

Q If X had said that, that would have shown conclusively 
that it was a criminal conspiracy, would it not? 

A That is right. 

Q Did Pash ask you for the name of X? 

A I imagine he did. 

Q Don’t you know he did? 

A Sure. 

Q Did he tell you why he wanted it? 

A In order to stop the business. 

Q He told you that it was a very serious matter, didn’t 
he? 

A I don’t recollect that, but he certainly would have. 

Q You knew that we wanted to investigate it, did you not? 

A That is right. 

Q And didn’t you know that your refusal to give the name 
of X was impeding the investigation? 

A In actual fact I think the only person that needed watch- 
ing or should have been watched was Eltenton. But as I 
concocted the story that did not emerge. 

Q That was your judgment? 

A Yes. 

Q But you knew that Pash wanted to investigate this? 
A Yes. 
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Q And didn’t you know, Doctor, that oy refusing to give 
the name of X you were impeding the investigation? 

A I must have known that. 

Q You know now, don’t you? 

A Well, actually— 

Q You must have known it then? 

A Actually the only important thing to investigate was 
Eltenton. 

Q What did Pash want to investigate? 

A I suppose the three people on the project. 

Q You knew, didn’t you, Doctor, that Colonel Pash and 
his organization would move heaven and earth to find out 
those three people, didn’t you? 

A It makes sense. 


“YET YOU WOULDN'T TELL—” 


Q And you knew that they would move heaven and earth 
to find out the identity of X, didn’t you? 

A Yes. 

Q And yet you wouldn’t tell them? 

A That is true. 

Q So you knew you were impeding them, didn’t you? 

A That is right. 

Q How long had you known this man Chevalier in 1943? 

A For many years. 

Q How many? 

A Perhaps five; five or six, probably. 

Q How had you known him? 

A As a quite close friend. 

Q Had you known him professionally or socially? 

A He was a member of the faculty, and I knew him 
socially. 

Q What was his specialty? 

A He was a professor of French. 

Q How did you meet him; do you remember? 

A Possibly at one of the first meetings of the teachers’ 
union, but I am not certain. 

Q Were you a frequent visitor at his house? 

A Yes. 

Q And your wives were also friendly? 

A Right. 

Q Had you seen him at the meeting of left-wing organiza- 
tions? 

A Yes. I think the first time I saw him I didn’t know him. 
He presided at a meeting for Spanish relief at which the 
French writer Malraux was the speaker. 

Q Where was that meeting held? 

A In San Francisco. 

Q At whose house? 

A It was a public meeting. 

Q What other meetings did you see him at? 

A I am not sure that I can catalogue them all. Parties for 
Spanish relief. The meeting was held at his house at which 
Schneiderman talked. The teachers’ union meetings, if they 
are counted as left-wing. 

od od ® 

Q Did you know Chevalier as a fellow traveler? 

A I so told the FBI in 1946 and I did know him as a 
fellow traveler. 

Q He followed the party line pretty closely, didn’t he? 

A Yes, I imagine he did. 

Q Did you have any reason to suspect he was a member 
of the Communist Party? 

A At the time I knew him? 

Q Yes, sir. 

A No. 

Q Do you know? 

A No. 

Q You knew he was quite a “Red,” didn’t you? 

A Yes. I would say quite pink. 

Q Not red? 
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A I won't quibble. 

Q You say in your answer that you still considered him 
a friend. 

A I do. 

Q When did you last see him? 

A On my last trip to Europe. He is living in Paris, di- 
vorced and has been remarried. We had dinner with them 
one evening. The origin of this, or at least part of the origin— 

Q May I interpose? That was in December, 1953? 

A Yes, December. 

Q = cod 

Q Let us move along to your interview with Colonel Lans- 
dale on September 12. 

A Right. 

Q Did you tell him substantially the same story you told 
Colonel Pash? 

A I don't know whether he repeated it to me or I repeated 
it to him. 

Q In all events, if he repeated it to you— 

A I did not modify it. 

Q You affirmed it as the truth? 

A Yes. 

Q So you lied to him, too? 

A That is right. 


ON NAMING “X"— 


Q Did he plead with you to give him the name of X? 

A He did. 

Q Did he explain why he wanted that name? 

A I suppose he did. I don’t remember. 

Q You knew why he did? 

A It didn’t need explanation. 

Q Did he explain to you that either X or Eltenton might 
have continued to make other contacts? 

A This would have been a reasonable thing to say. 

Q Did you give him the name of X? 

A No. 

a = = 

Q Doctor, I would like to go back with you, if I may, to 
your interview with Colonel Pash on Aug. 26, 1943. I will read 
to you certain extracts from the transcript of that interview. 

Colonel Pash said to you: 

“Mr. Johnson told me about the little incident or conversa- 
tion taking place yesterday in which I am very much in- 
terested, and had me worried all day yesterday since he 
called me. 

“OPPENHEIMER. I was rather uncertain as to whether I 
should or should not talk to him, Rossi, when I was here. I 
was unwilling to do it without authorization. What I wanted 
to tell this fellow was that he had been indiscreet. I know 
that is right that he had revealed information. I know that 
saying that much might in some cases embarrass him. It 
doesn’t seem to have been capable of embarrassing him, to 
put it bluntly.” 

Do you recall saying that? 

A Let me say I recognize it. 

Q In substance did you say that? 

A I am sure I did. 

Q_ So there was no question, Doctor, that this matter of the 
Eltenton incident came up in connection with your conver- 
sation about Lomanitz. 

A That is right. 

Q There is no question, is there, either, that at that time, 
Aug. 26, 1943, you knew that Lomanitz had revealed certain 
confidential information? 

A I was told by Lansdale, that he had been indiscreet 
about information. It was not made clear to me— 

Q This says, “I know that is right that he had revealed in- 
formation.” So wouldn’t you agree that you knew he had re- 
vealed information? 

A Yes. 
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Q Very well. Pash said: 

“Well, that is not the particular interest I have. It is some- 
thing a little more in my opinion that is more serious. Mr. 
Johnson said that there was a possibility that there may be 
some other groups interested. 

“OPPENHEIMER. I think that is true, but I have no first- 
hand knowledge that it would be for that reason useful. But 
I think it is true that a man whose name I never heard, 
who was attached to the Soviet consul, has indicated in- 
directly through intermediate people concerned with this 
project that he was in a position to transmit without any 
danger of a leak or scandal or anything of that kind informa- 
tion which they might supply.” 

Do you recall saying that in substance? 

A I certainly don’t recall it. 

Q Would you deny you said it? 

A No. 

Is there any doubt now that you did mention to Pash 
a man attached to the Soviet consul? 

A I had completely forgotten it. I can only rely on the 

transcript. 


A VOICE RECORD 


Q Doctor, for your information, I might say we have a 
record of your voice. 

A Sure. 

Q Do you have any doubt you said that? 

A No. 

Q Was that true? Had there been a mention of a man 
connected with the Soviet consul? 

A I am fairly certain not. 

Q You were very certain before lunch that there had 
not; weren’t you? 

A Yes. 

Q You continue in that same answer: “Since I know it to 
be a fact, I have been particularly concerned about any in- 
discretions which took place in circles close enough to 
be in contact with him. To put it quite frankly, I would 
feel friendly to the idea of the Commander in Chief of 
informing the Russians who are working on this problem. 
At least I can see there might be some arguments for do- 
ing that but I don’t like the idea of having it moved out 
the back door. I think it might not hurt to be on the look- 
out for it.” 

Do you recall saying something like that? 

A I am afraid I am not recalling very well, but this is 
very much the way I would have talked. 


ON SWAPPING DATA 


Q Did you feel friendly to the idea of the Commander 
in Chief informing the Russians who were working on the 
problem? 

A I felt very friendly to the attempt to get real co-op- 
eration with the Russians, a two-way co-operation, on an 
official governmental level. I knew of some of the obstacles 
to it. 

Q Is this an accurate statement of your sentiments as of 
Aug. 26, 1943: “I would feel friendly to the idea of the 
Commander in Chief informing the Russians who are work- 
ing on this problem”? 

A The Russians who are working on this problem? 

Q Yes, sir. 

A I think that is not an accurate sentence. 

Q That is not the way you felt then? 

A No. I think I can say that I felt that I hoped that during 
the war good collaboration all along the line could be estab- 
lished with the Russians through governmental channels but 
I had no idea that there were any Russians working on the 
problem. 

Q On the problem, not the project. On the problem. 
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A What problem? 

Q “I would feel quite friendly to the idea of the Com- 
mander in Chief informing the Russians who are working on 
this problem.” 

If you said that to Colonel Pash; did that express your 
sentiments? 

A What does it mean? 

Q I am asking you. 

A I don't know. 

Q That language is not intelligible to you? 

A “On this. problem”? No. 

Q The problem of the atom bomb. Did you in 1943 feel 
friendly to the idea of the Commander in Chief of informing 
the Russians who were working on the problem of the 
atomic bomb? 

A I don't think there were any Russians working on the 
problem of the atomic bomb. 

Q Did you feel friendly in 1943 to the idea of the Com- 
mander in Chief giving the Russians any information about 
the work that was being done on the atomic bomb under 
your supervision? 

A If it had been a completely reciprocal and open affair 
with their military technology and ours, I would have seen 
arguments for it; yes, sir. 

Q In other words, you did feel friendly. 

A With those qualifications. 

Q You said here, “At least I can see there might be some 
arguments for doing that, but I don’t like the idea of having 
it moved out the back door.” 

A Right. 

Q Pash then said: “Could you give me a little more specific 
information as to exactly what information you have? You 
can readily realize that phase would be to me as interesting 
pretty near as the whole project is to. 

“OPPENHEIMER. Well, I might say the approaches were 
always made through other people who were troubled by 
them and sometimes came and discussed them with me and 
that the approaches were quite indirect. So I feel that to give 
more perhaps than one name would be to implicate people 
whose attitudes were one of bewilderment rather than one of 
co-operation.” 

Do you recall saying something like that? 

A I don’t recall that conversation very well. 

Q But you did, you are sure, tell Colonel Pash there was 
more than one person involved. 

A Right. 

Q Continuing: “I know of no case, and I am fairly sure 
in all cases where I have heard of these contacts would not 
have yielded a single thing. That is as far as I can go on that. 
There is a man whose name was mentioned to me a couple 
of times. I don’t know of my own knowledge that he was 
involved as an intermediary. It seems, however, not impos- 
sible. If you wanted to watch him it might be the appropriate 
thing to do. He spent a number of years in the Soviet Union. 
I think he is a chemical engineer. He was, he may not be 
here, at the time I was with him here employed by the Shell 
Development. His name is Eltenton. I would think that there 
was a small chance—well, let me put it this way: He has 
probably been asked to do what he can to provide informa- 
tion. Whether he is successful or not, I do not know. But he 
talked to a friend of his who is also an acquaintance of one 
of the men on the project and that was one of the channels 
by which this thing went. Now, I think that to go beyond 
that would be to put a lot of names down of people who are 
not only innocent but whose attitude was 100 per cent 
co-operative.” 

Do you recall saying that to Colonel Pash? 

A This sounds right. 

Q How much of that was not true? Approaching more 
than one person? 

A More than one person was not true. 

Q He talked to a friend of his, who is also an acquaintance 
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of one of the men on the project. Who was the friend of his 
that you had in mind? 

A I can only guess, but that would be Chevalier and I 
would be the man on the project. 


WHAT PASH SAID 


Q Pash said to you: “However, anything we may get 
which would eliminate a lot of research work on our part 
would necessarily bring to a closer conclusion anything that 
we are doing.” 

In other words, he told you, didn’t he, that they were going 
to have to do a lot of work to investigate this? 

You answered, “Well, I am giving you the one name that 
is or isn’t—I mean I don’t know the name of the man attached 
to the consulate. I think I may have been told and I may not 
have been told. I have at least not purposely, but actually, 
forgotten. He is and he may rot be here now—these 
incidents occurred in the order of about five, six or seven 
months ago.” 

You did tell Colonel Pash that there was a man from the 
consulate involved, didn’t you? 

A I did. 

Q Was that true? 

A That there was a man in the consulate involved? 

Q Yes. 

A That I read since the end of the war? 

Q No. Did you know then that there was? 

A I am fairly sure not. 

Q Chevalier had not said anything to you about a man 
from the consulate, had he? 

A I have told you my sharp recollection of it. 

Q Further along you said, “I would feel that the people 
that they tried to get information from were more or less 
an accident, and I would be making some harm by saying 
that.” 

So you were talking about more than one person always, 
weren't you? 

A Yes; at that time. 

Q When you said, “Well, I will tell you one thing. I have 
known of two or three cases, and I think two of the men 
are with me at Los Alamos. They are men who are closely 
associated with me. 

“PasH. Have they told you that either they thought they 
were contacted for that purpose or they were actually con- 
tacted for that purpose? 

“OPPENHEIMER. They told me they were contacted for 
that purpose. 

“Pasu. For that purpose?” 

Do you recall saying that to Pash in substance? 

A Yes. 

Q So you told him specifically and circumstantially that 
there were several people that were contacted. 

A Right. 

Q And your testimony now is that was a lie? 

A Right... 


* * oO 


MICROFILM STORY— 


Q Then you continue: 

Did you tell Colonel Pash that microfilm had been mentioned 
to you? 

A Evidently. 

Q Was that true? 

A No. 

Q Then Pash said to you: “Well, now, I may be getting 
back to a little systematic picture. These people whom you 
mention, two are down with you now. Were they contacted 
by Eltenton direct?” 

You answered, “No.” 

“Pasu. Through another party? 
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“OPPENHEIMER. Yes.” 

In other words, you told Pash that X had made these other 
contacts, didn’t you? 

A It seems so. 

Q That wasn’t true? 

A That is right. This whole thing was a pure fabrication 
except for the one name Eltenton. 

Q Pash said to you, “This would not involve the people, 
but it would indicate to us Eltenton’s channel. We would 
have to know that this is definite on Eltenton.” 

In other words, Pash wanted to find out the channel, didn’t 
he? 

A Yes. 

Q Pash said again, “The fact is this second contact, the 
contact that Eltenton had to make with these other people, 
is that person also a member of the project?” 

You said “No.” That was correct, wasn’t it? 

A Yes. 

Q Again you said to Pash, “As I say, if the guy that was 
here may by now be in some other town, and then all I would 
have in mind is this. I understand this man to whom I feel 
a sense of responsibility, Lomanitz, and I feel it for two rea- 
sons. One, he is doing work which he started and which he 
ought to continue, and second, since I more or less made a 
stir about it when the question of his induction came up. 
This man may have been indiscreet in circles which would 
lead to trouble.” 

Did you say that to Pash? 

A Yes. 

Q Did you feel some responsibility for Rossi Lomanitz? 

A Evidently. 

Q Why? 

A Well, partly because I had protested his induction. 
Partly because he was a student of mine. Partly because I 
tried-to persuade him to go into secret work. 

Q And you continue, “That is the only thing I have to say 
because I don’t have any doubt that people often approached 
him with whom he has contact—I mean whom he sees—might 
feel it their duty if they got word of something to let it go 
further and that is the reason I feel quite strongly that asso- 
ciation with the Communist movement is not compatible with 
a job on a secret war project. It is just that the two loyalties 
cannot go.” 

Doctor, who were the people that you thought Lomanitz 
had contact with or whom he saw who might feel it their duty 
to let the word go further? 

A I had no idea. 

Q You had none then? 

A I don’t believe so. I certainly have none now. 

Q You did say that you thought association with the 
Communist movement is incompatible with work on a secret 
war project. 

A Right. 

Q Pash said to you again, “Were these two people you 
mentioned contacted at the same time?” 

You answered: “No, they were contacted within a week 
of each other. 

“PasH. They were contacted at two different times? 

“OPPENHEIMER. Yes, but not in each other’s presence.” 

Was that part of what you call a cock-and-bull story, too? 

A It certainly was. 

Q Pash said: “And then from what you first hear, there 
was somebody else who probably still remains here who was 
contacted as well? 

“OPPENHEIMER. I think that is true.” 

Do you recall saying something like that? 

A No, but it fits. 

Q “Paso. What I am driving at is that there was a plan 
at least for some length of time to make these contacts 
and you may not have known all the contacts? 

“OPPENHEIMER. That is certainly true. That is why I men- 
tioned it. If I knew all about it, then I would say forget it. I 
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thought it would be appropriate to call to your attention the 
fact that these channels at one time existed.” 

Doctor, is it now your testimony that there was no plan 
that you knew of? 

A This whole thing, except for the single reference to 
Eltenton, I believe to be pure fabrication. 

Q In other words, your testimony now is that there was 
no plan that you knew about? 

A Right. I am certain of that. 

Mr. Gray: Excepting the Chevalier incident. 

The witness: Yes, yes. The only thing I mentioned here 
that has any truth to it is Eltenton. 

° ° a 

Mr. Robb: Why did you go into such great circumstantial 
detail about this thing if you were telling a cock-and-bull 
story? 

A I fear that this whole thing is a piece of idiocy. I am 
afraid I can’t explain why there was a consul, why there 
was microfilm, why there were three people on the project, 
why two of them were at Los Alamos. All of them seem 
wholly false to me. 

Q You will agree, would you not, sir, that if the story you 
told to Colonel Pash was true, it made things look very 
bad for Mr. Chevalier? 

A For anyone involved in it, yes, sir~ 

Q Including you? 

A Right. 


Q: “FABRICATION?” A: “RIGHT” 


Q Isn't it a fair statement today, Dr. Oppenheimer, that 
according to your testimony now you told not one lie to 
Colonel Pash, but a whole fabrication and tissue of lies? 

A Right. 

Q In great circumstantial detail, is that correct? 

A Right. 

Q Doctor, let me go back a moment. I am sorry I over- 
looked something. 

Did there finally come a time when you did disclose the 
identity of Professor X? 

A Yes. 

Q@ When was that? 

A I don’t remember when. In late summer or fall of 1943, 
I should think, at Los Alamos. 

o o i 

Q There came a time at last when you did disclose that 
Haakon Chevalier was the intermediary. 

A Right. 

Q [| find in the file, Doctor, a telegram signed, “Nichols” and 
addressed to the Area Engineer, University of California, Berke- 
ley, Calif., attention Lt. Lyle Johnson, reading as follows: 

“Lansdale advises that according to Oppenheimer professor 
contact of Eltenton is Haakon Chevalier. REF, EIDMMI-34. 
Classified secret. Oppenheimer states in his opinion Chevalier 
engaged in no further activity other than three original at- 
tempts.” 

That wire is dated Dec. 13, 1943. Would it be about Dec. 
13, 1943, that you disclosed the identity of Dr. Chevalier? 

A I thought it was earlier. It could have been that late. I 
thought it was considerably earlier. 

Q To whom did you make that disclosure? 

A To General Groves. 

Q And under what circumstances? 

A We talked in his room in Los Alamos. 

Q All right. 

A He told me that he simply had to know, and I surely 
told him that the story I told Pash was a cock-and-bull story 
at that time, that there were no three people. 

Q In other words, you lied to Groves, too? 

A No, I told him that the story I told Pash was a cock- 
and-bull story. 
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Q You told Groves that you had told Pash a cock-and- 
bull story? 

A I am quite certain about that. 

Q You are sure about that? 

A Yes. 

Q You notice in this wire from General Nichols— 

A There are still the three people. 


WIRE FROM GENERAL NICHOLS 


Q You are still talking about the three people. I notice, in 
the file of the same day, General Nichols wired the Com- 
manding Officer, United States Engineer Office, Santa Fe, 
N. Mex., attention, Captain DeSilva: “Haakon Chevalier to 
be reported by Oppenheimer to be professor at RadLab who 
made three contacts for Eltenton. Classified secret. Oppen- 
heimer believed Chevalier engaged in no further activity other 
than three original attempts.” 

a a = 

On Dec. 12, 1943, a wire to Capt. H. K. Calvert, Clinton 
Engineer Works, Clinton, Tenn. What was that, Oak Ridge? 

A Yes. 

Q “According to Oppenheimer professor contact of Elten- 
ton is Haakon Chevalier. Oppy states in his opinion beyond 
original three attempts Chevalier engaged in no further ac- 
tivity. From Lansdale. DeSilva and Johnson to be notified 
by you.” 

Does that indicate to you that you told General Groves 
that there weren't three contacts? 

A Certainly to the contrary. I am fairly clear. 

Q You think General Groves did tell Colonel Nichols and 
Colonel Lansdale your story was cock-and-bull? 

A I find that hard to believe. 

Q So do I. Doctor, may we again refer to your answer, 
please, sir. On page 4: “In the spring of 1936, I had been 
introduced a friend to Jean Tatlock, the daughter of a 
noted professor of English at the university, and in the 
autumn I began to court her, and we grew close to each 
other. We were at least twice close enough to marriage to 
think of ourselves as engaged. Between 1939 and her death 
in 1944, I saw her very rarely. She told me about her Com- 
munist Party memberships. They were on-again, off-again 
affairs and never seemed to provide for her what she was 
seeking. I do not believe that her interests were really 
political. She was a person of deep religious feeling. She 
loved this country, its people, and its life. She was, as it 
turned out, a friend of many fellow travelers and Commu- 
nists, a number of whom I later was to become acquainted 
with.” 

Doctor, between 1939 and 1944, as I understand it, your 
acquaintance with Miss Tatlock was fairly casual; is that 
right? 

A Our meetings were rare. I do not think it would be 
right to say that our acquaintance was casual. We had been 
very much involved with one another, and there was still 
very deep feeling when we saw each other. 

Q How many times would you say you saw her between 
1939 and 1944? 

A That is five years. Would 10 times be a good guess? 

Q What were the occasions for your seeing her? 

A Of course, sometimes we saw each other socially with 
other people. I remember visiting her around New Year's 
of 1941. 

Q Where? 

A I went to her house or to the hospital, I don’t know 
which, and we went out for a drink at the Top of the Mark 
[in San Francisco]. I remember that she came more than 
once to visit our home in Berkeley. 

Q You and Mrs. Oppenheimer? 

A Right. Her father lived around the corner not far from 
us in Berkeley. I visited her there once. I visited her, as I 
think I said earlier, in June or July of 1943. 
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Q I believe you said in connection with that that you had 
to see her. 
A Yes. 


WHY A VISIT WAS MADE 


Q Why did you have to see her? 

A She had indicated a great desire to see me before we 
left. At that time I couldn't go. For one thing, I wasn’t 
supposed to say where we were going or anything. I felt that 
she had to see me. She was undergoing psychiatric treatment. 
She was extremely unhappy. 

Q Did you find out why she had to see you? 

A Because she was still in love with me. 

Q Where did you see her? 

A At her home. 

Q Where was that? 

A On Telegraph Hill. 

Q When did you see her after that? 

A She took me to the airport, and I never saw her again. 

Q That was 1943? 

A Yes. 

Q Was she a Communist at that time? 

A We didn’t even talk about it. I doubt it. 

Q You have said in your answer that you knew she had 
been a Communist? 

A Yes. I knew that in the fall of 1937. 

Q Was there any reason for you to believe that she wasn’t 
still a Communist in 1943? 

A No. 

Q Pardon? 

A There wasn’t, except that I have stated in general terms 
what I thought and think of her relations with the Communist 
Party. I do not know what she was doing in 1943. 

Q You have no reason to believe she wasn’t a Communist, 
do you? 

A No. 

Q You spent the night with her, didn’t you? 

A Yes. 

Q That is when you were working on a secret war 
project? 

A Yes. 

Q Did you think that consistent with good security? 

A It was, as a matter of fact. Not a word—it was not 
good practice. 

Q Didn't you think that put you in a rather difficult position 
had she been the kind of Communist that you have described 
her, or talk about this morning? 

A Oh, but she wasn’t. 

Q How did you know? 

A I knew her. 

Q You have told us this morning that you thought that at 
times social contacts with Communists on the part of one 
working on a secret war project was dangerous. 

A Could conceivably be. 

Q You didn’t think that spending a night with a dedicated 
Communist— 

A I don’t believe she was a dedicated Communist. 

Q You don’t? 

A No. 


A MEMORANDUM IS READ 


Q Doctor, I would like to read to you from a memorandum 
dated Sept. 14, 1948, memorandum for the file. 


“Subject: Discussion by General Groves and Dr. Oppen- 
heimer, signed John Lansdale, Jr., Lt. Col., Field Artillery, 
Chief Review Branch, CIGMIS, reading as follows: 

“During a recent train ride between Cheyenne and Chi- 
cago, General Groves and Dr. Oppenheimer had a long dis- 
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cussion which covered in substance the following matters: 

“(f£) Oppenheimer categorically stated that he himself was 
not a Communist and never had been, but stated that he 
had probably belonged to every Communist-front organiza- 
tion on the west coast and signed many petitions concerning 
matters in which Communists were interested.” 


Did you make such a statement to General Groves as re- 
flected in this memorandum from Colonel Lansdale? 

A I remember the trip from Cheyenne to Chicago. I do 
not remember making the statement. I see no reason to deny 
it. 

Q Do you think if you did make it, you were just joking 
with General Groves? 

A I am pretty sure I was. 

Q Do you think General Groves misunderstood you, 
maybe? 

A Maybe he didn’t. Maybe in transmission it got garbled. 
I have no way of knowing. 

Q In that same paragraph while I am reading: 


“He (meaning you) stated while he did not know, he be- 
lieved his brother Frank Oppenheimer had at one time been 
a member of the Communist Party, but that he did not be- 
lieve that Frank had had any connections with the party for 
some time.” 


Do you recall that statement? 

A I don't recall it. I did believe at that time that my 
brother had been out of the party for some time. 

Q Did you tell General Groves that while you did not 
know, you believed that your brother had at one time been a 
member of the party? 

A I should not have told him that. 

Q Did you tell him that? 

A I don't know. 

Q But you might have? 

A I should not have. 

Q If you did say that to General Groves, it was not strictly 
true? 

A No, I did know. 

Q Because you knew he had been a member. 

A I did know it. ‘ 

Q Yes, sir. Would you now deny that you made that state- 
ment to General Groves? 

A Oh, I couldn't. 

Q In other words, you might have told General Groves 
something that was not true? 

A Well, I hope I didn't. 

Q You might have, is that correct? 

A I hope I didn’t. 

Q But might have, might you not? 

A Obviously I might have. 

* o o 

Q Now, Doctor, I would like to turn to the matter of the 
thermonuclear problem . . . 

a ced 2 

[Reading from General Nichols’ letter:] “It was reported 
in 1945 you expressed the view that “There is a reasonable 
possibility that it (the hydrogen bomb) can be made.’ .. . 

a o = 

[Reading:] “It was further reported that in the autumn 
of 1949 and subsequently you strongly opposed the develop- 
ment of the hydrogen bomb: (1) On moral grounds; (2) By 
claiming it was not feasible; (3) by claiming that there were 
insufficient facilities and scientific personnel to carry on the 
development, and (4) that it was not politically desirable.” 

Is that statement true either in whole or in part? 

A It is true in part. It is out of context and it gives a very 
misleading impression. 

Q Now, would you please explain your answer and tell us 
what part is not true, what part is true? 
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A I would say that in the official 1949 report, which you 
have read, we evaluated the feasibility, as it is stated up 
above, namely, that there was a better than even chance that 
if you worked hard on it and had good ideas you would have 
something in five years. That was then our view. 

In the same report, which you have read, we pointed up 
the moral and political arguments against making an all-out 
effort. This was primarily in the annexes that were attached to 
the report, rather than in the official report which I prepared. 

I think it possible that similar arguments were repeated in 
the report of the next meeting of the General Advisory Com- 
mittee. 


H-BOMB VIEWS EXPLAINED 


Q Which would be when, Doctor? 

A Between the end of October and the Ist of January. 
Probably early December, or something like that. We did not 
at that time claim that it was not feasible, and I believe that 
I have never claimed that the hydrogen bomb was not feasible. 
But I have indicated, starting with early 1950 [deletion by 
Board] very strong doubts of the feasibility of anything that 
was then being worked on. These doubts were right. 

Q Did you indicate such doubts prior to the GAC meeting 
of 1949? 

A In 1948 we had a GAC meeting and in that we didn’t 
say it was not feasible, but I think we said it didn’t look good. 
Something— 

Q Doctor, pardon me. I am talking about you. Did you say 
it was not feasible or it didn’t look good? 

A As a member and Chairman of the General Advisory 
Committee, I said it didn’t look good until some time in 1948. 

Q 1948. 

A Yes. This was a specific model and all of this is about a 
specific model. We will try to do this without classified stuff. 

Q Was that still your view at the time of the GAC meeting 
of Oct. 29, 1949? 

A That it didn’t look good? 

Q Yes. 

A If it had not been, we would not have said it would take 
five years and an imaginative and concerted attack. 

Q Did you subsequent to the President’s decision in Janu- 
ary, 1950, ever express any opposition to the production of 
the hydrogen bomb on moral grounds? 

A I would think that I could very well have said this is a 
dreadful weapon, or something like that... 

ce] 2 ° 

Q You mean you had a moral revulsion against the produc- 
tion of such a dreadful weapon? 

A That is too strong. 

o SJ oO 

Q Did you ever claim that there were insufficient facilities 
and scientific personnel to carry on the development of the 
fusion weapon? 

A Certainly not in that bald form, because it was not 
true. I never believed it and I therefore don’t believe I could 
have claimed it. 

2 sd o 

@ The next sentence of General Nichols’ letter: “It was 
further reported that, even after it was determined as a 
matter of national policy to proceed with development of the 
hydrogen bomb, you continued to oppose the project and 
declined to co-operate fully in the project.” 

Are the statements made in that sentence true? 

A Let us take the first one. 

Q Yes, sir. 

A I did not oppose the project. Let us take the second 
one. 

Q You mean after— 

A After the decision was made, I did not oppose the 
project. 
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Q Very well. Let us take the second one. 

A I would need to know what “co-operate fully,” who 
asked me to co-operate and what this meant, was before I 
could answer it. I did not go out to Los Alamos and roll up 
my sleeves, and maybe that is what co-operating fully means, 
I would like to know what this does mean. 

Q Did you ever tell Teller that you could not work on the 
project. 

A I told him I was not going out to Los Alamos to work 
on it. 

Q Did you ever tell him that you could not work on it 
at all? 

A That is far more sweeping than turned out to be true, 
and [ doubt if I would have said it. 

Q What work did you do on the project? 

A I did my official job of learning about it and advising 
about it and thinking about it. 

Q You mean official job as Chairman of the GAC? 

A Right, and of other committees. 

Q Of learning about it? 

A And of advising about it and of thinking about it. 

= * a 

Q Did you do any scientific work on the project? By that 
I mean calculations. The kind of scientific work you did on 
the atom bomb. 

A No; not with anything like that intensity ... 

o 2 * 

Q The next sentence refers or is that statement that you 
were instrumental in persuading other outstanding scientists 
not to work on the bomb. I believe you deny that; is that 
correct? ; 

A I think I would be glad to deny it. I would like to know 
what outstanding scientist I might have persuaded not to 
work on the bomb. 

Mr. Gray: I suppose the question could be answered, Did 
you attempt to persuade anyone not to work on the hydrogen 
bomb? 

The witness: No. 

Mr. Robb: I will read you the last clause of that: “The 
opposition to the hydrogen bomb, of which you are the most 
experienced, most powerful, and effective member, has 
definitely slowed down its development.” 

Let us break that down. Would you agree that you are or 
were the most experienced, most powerful, and most effective 
member of the opposition to the hydrogen bomb? 

A What time are we talking about? 

Q At any time. 

A Well, I would say I was not the most powerful, I was 
not the most experienced, and I was not the most influential. 
But, if you take all three factors together, perhaps I combined 
a little more experience, a little more power, and a little more 
of influence than anyone else. 

Q At what time? 

A I am thinking of the period between the Russian test 
and the President's decision. 

Q How about after the President’s decision? 

A There was not any opposition to the hydrogen bomb. 

Q Weren't you still opposed to the development of the 
hydrogen bomb? 

A No. 

Q Do you think your opposition and the opposition of the 
group of people who agreed with you prior to the President's 


‘decision slowed down the development of the hydrogen 


bomb? 
A I find it very hard to judge. 


° 2 * 


UNANIMOUS COMMITTEE? 


Q Now, I have a note here, Doctor, that you testified that 
there was a surprising unanimity—I believe that was your 
expression—at the GAC meeting of Oct. 29, 1949, that the 
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United States ought not to take the initiative at that time in , 
an all-out thermonuclear program. Am I correct in my under- 
standing of your testimony? 

A Right. 

Q In other words, everybody on the Committee felt that 
way about it? 

A Everybody on the Committee expressed themselves that 
way. 

Q Beg pardon? 

A Everybody on the Committee expressed themselves that 
way. 

Q How many people were on the Committee? 

A There were nine on the Committee; one man was absent 
in Sweden. 

Q Who was that? 

A Seaborg. 

Q Where was he from, Doctor? 

A University of California. He worked during the war at 
the University of Chicago. 

Q He did not get to Washington at all? 

A Not at that meeting. 

Q So you didn’t know how he felt about it? 

A We did not. 

Q You didn’t know either how he felt about it. He just 
was not there. 

A He was in Sweden, and there was no communication 
with him. 

Q Beg pardon? 

A He was in Sweden, and there was no communication 
with him. 

Q You didn’t poll him by mail or anything? 

A This was not a convenient thing to do. 

Q No, sir. I believe, Doctor, that you afterward testified 
along those same lines before the Joint Committee of the 
House and Senate on Atomic Energy, that there was unanim- 
ity but that Dr. Seaborg was not heard there; is that right? 

A It is true, and I suppose I was asked. 

Q I see. 

A I may add that at later meetings, which Seaborg did 
attend, he expressed himself with great reserve and indi- 
cated that he would prefer not to say anything one way or 
the other on the hydrogen-bomb issue. 

2 a o 

Q You testified that you had no intimation from Dr. 
Seaborg prior to the GAC meeting of Oct. 29, 1949, as to 
what his views on the subject were. I am going to show you 
a letter taken from your files at Princeton, returned by you to 
the Commission, dated Oct. 14, 1949, addressed to you, 
signed Glenn Seaborg, and ask you whether you received that 
letter prior to the meeting of Oct. 29, 1949. 

A I am going to say before I see that that I had no recol- 
lection of it. 

ood = ° 

Q The letter was dated Oct. 14, 1949. 

A So it almost certainly reached me. 

Q So presumably unless it came by wagon train, it reached 
you, didn’t it? 

A Right. 


DR. SEABORG’S LETTER 


Q I will read this letter: 
“University of California, 
“Radiation Laboratory, 
“Berkeley 4, Calif., Oct. 4, 1949. 
“Dr. J. ROBERT OPPENHEIMER, 
“The Institute for Advanced Study, 
“Princeton, N.J. 
“Dear Robert: 
“I will try to give you my thoughts for what they may be 
worth regarding the next GAC meeting, but I am afraid that 
there may be more questions than answers. Mr. Lilienthal’s 
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assignment to us is very broad; and it seems to me that con- 
clusions will be reached, if at all, only after a large amount of 
give-and-take discussion at the GAC meeting. 

“A question which cannot be avoided, it seems to me, is that 
which was raised by [Dr.] Ernest Lawrence during his recent 
trip to Los Alamos and Washington. Are we in a race along 
this line and one in which we may already be somewhat 
behind so far as this particular new aspect is concerned?” 


Q He was talking about the thermonuclear, wasn’t he? 
A It would be obvious to me he was. 


Q Continuing: 

“Apparently this possibility has begun to bother very seri- 
ously a number of people out here, several of whom came to 
this point of view independently. Although I deplore the 
prospects of our country putting a tremendous effort into this, 
I must confess that I have been unable to come to the con- 
clusion that we should not. . . 

“If the GAC is asked to comment on this proposal, it seems 
to me clear that we should heartily endorse it. So far as I 
can see, this program will not interfere with any of the other 
reactor-building programs and will be good even if it does 
not finally serve exactly the purpose for which it was con- 
ceived; I have recently been tending toward the conviction 
that the United States should be doing more with heavy- 
water reactors (we are doing almost nothing). In this con- 
nection, it seems to me that there might be a discussion 
concerning the heavy-water production facilities and their 
possible expansion . . . 

“T have great doubt that this letter will be of much help to 
you, but I am afraid that it is the best that I can do at 
this time. 

“SINCERELY YOURS, 

And below that in typing, “GLENN” 

So, Doctor, isn’t it clear to you now that Dr. Seaborg did 
express himself on this matter before the meeting? 

A Yes, it is clear now. Not in unequivocal terms, except on 
one point, and on that point the General Advisory Committee, 
I think, made the recommendation that he desired. 

Q But he did express himself, didn’t he? 

A Absolutely. 

Q In a communication to which he apparently had given 
some thought, is that correct? 

A Right, and to which, no doubt, at the time I gave some 
thought. 

Q That is right. You have no doubt that you received this 
before the General Advisory Committee meeting, is that 
correct? 

A I don't see why I should not have. 

Q Why did you tell the Joint Congressional Committee on 
Atomic Energy, when you testified on Jan. 29, 1950, that 
Dr. Seaborg had not expressed himself on the subject prior 
to the meeting? 

A I am sure because it was my recollection. 

Q That testimony was given in January, 1950, wasn’t it? 

A That is right. 

Q And this letter had been received by— 

A Let me add one point. We hada second meeting on the 
hydrogen bomb which Seaborg attended and we asked him 
how he felt about it, and he said he would prefer not to 
express his views. 

Q But weren't you asked, Doctor, or didn’t you tell the 
Joint Committee that Dr. Seaborg had not expressed himself 
on this subject prior to the meeting of Oct. 29, 1949? 

A I would have to see the transcript. I don’t remember 
that question and the answer. 

« 'f you did make that statement, it was not true, was it? 

A ic is clear that we had an expression, not unequivocal, 
from Seaborg, before the meeting of October 29. 

Q Doctor, did you hear my question? 
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A I heard it, but I have heard that kind of question too 
often. 

Q I am sure of that, Doctor, but would you answer it, 
nevertheless? 

Mr. Marks [Herbert S. Marks, cocounsel for Dr. Oppen- 
heimer]: Isn’t Dr. Oppenheimer entitled to see the testimony 
which is being referred to, instead of answering a hypotheti- 
cal question? 

Mr. Robb: It is not a hypothetical question. 

[To Dr. Oppenheimer] If you told the Joint Committee, 
sir, that Dr. Seaborg had not expressed himself prior to the 
meeting of Oct. 29, 1950, that was not true, was it? 

A It would depend, entirely. 


NO “YES OR NO” 


Q Yes or no. 

A I will not say yes or no. It would depend entirely on 
the context of the question. The only two things in this letter 
that Seaborg is absolutely clear about is that we ought to 
build certain kinds of reactors and we ought to have less 
secrecy. On the question of the thermonuclear program he 
can't find good enough arguments against it, but he does 
have misgivings. 

Q All right, Doctor. You told this Board this morning 
that Dr. Seaborg did not express himself prior to the meeting 
of Oct. 29, 1949. 

A That is right. That was my recollection. 

Q Was that true? 

A No, that was not true. 

Q Doctor, are you sure that you read Dr. Seaborg’s letter 
to your Committee, the GAC Committee, at the meeting of 
Oct. 29, 1949? 

A Since I forgot the existence of the letter, obviously I 
cannot remember reading it. I always read communications 
on matters before us to the Committee. 

Q Is there any reflection in the report of the Committee 
that Dr. Seaborg had expressed himself in any way about 
this matter? 

A No, there certainly is not. 

= 2 o 

i would like to make a general protest . . . Having no 
recollection of the Seaborg letter, I cannot say that I did this. 
But it would have been normal practice for me at one of the 
meetings with the Commission not merely to read the letter 
to the Committee, but to read the letter or parts of it relevant 
to our discussion to the Commission and the Committee. 

Q In other words, Doctor, if you didn’t read this Seaborg 
letter to your Committee, it would have been quite unusual? 

A Yes. 

Q Doctor, I want to show you a copy of a letter also taken 
from your files that you had at Princeton and turned back to 
the Commission. This is a copy of a letter dated Oct. 21, 1949, 
bearing the typewritten signature “Robert Oppenheimer,” 
addressed to Dr. James B. Conant, president, Harvard Uni- 
versity: “Dear Uncle Jim:” I ask you if you wrote that letter. 

A Oct. 21, 1949? 

Q Yes, sir. 

A I would like to look it over. 

Q Certainly. That is why I handed it to you, Doctor. I 
want you to look it over carefully. Take your time. 

A I wrote this letter. 

Q You wrote that letter. 

oO o a 

[Reading: ] 

“DEAR UNCLE JIM: 

“|. . All members of the advisory committee will come 
to the meeting Saturday except Seaborg . . . whose general 
views we have in written form... 

“_.. When we last spoke, you thought perhaps the reactor 
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program offered the most decisive example of the need for 
policy clarification. I was inclined to think that the super 
might also be relevant. On the technical side, as far as I can 
tell, the super is not very different from what it was when we 
first spoke of it more than seven years ago: a weapon of un- 
known design, cost, deliverability and military value. But a 
very great change has taken place in the climate of opinion. 
On the one hand, two experienced promoters have been at 
work, i.e., Ernest Lawrence and Edward Teller. The project 
has long been dear to Teller’s heart; and Ernest has con- 
vinced himself that-we must learn from Operation Joe that 
the Russians will soon do the super, and that we had better 
beat them to it.” 


What was Operation Joe, the Russian explosion? 
A Right. 

Q Of September, 1949? 

A Right. 

Q Continuing your letter: 


“On the technical side, he proposes to get some neutron 
producing heavy water reactors built; and to this, for a va- 
riety of reasons, I think we must say amen since—” 


Now, would you paraphrase? 

A There were three military applications other than the 
super which these reactors would serve. 

Q “[deletion by the Board] and many other things will all 
profit by the availability of neutrons. 

“But the real development has not been of a technical 
nature. Ernest spoke to Knowland and. McMahon [Senator 
Knowland, (Rep.), of California, and the late Senator Mc- 
Mahon, (Dem.), of Connecticut, who was chairman of the 
congressional Joint Committee on Atomic Energy] and to some 
at least of the Joint Chiefs. The Joint Congressional Commit- 
tee, having tried to find something tangible to chew on ever 
since September 23d, has at least found its answer. We must 
have a super, and we must have it fast . . . What concerns 
me is really not the technical problem. I am not sure the 
miserable thing will work, nor that it can be gotten to a tar- 
get except by oxcart. It seems likely to me even further to 
worsen the unbalance of our present war plans. What does 
worry me is that this thing appears to have caught the 
imagination, both of the congressional and of military people, 
as the an: ver to the problem posed by the Russian ad- 
vance. It would be folly to oppose the exploration of this 
weapon. We have always known it had to be done; and it 
does have to be done, though it appears to be singularly 
proof against any form of experimental approach. But that 
we become committed to it as the way to save the country 
and the peace appears to me full of dangers. 

“We will be faced with all this at our meeting; and any- 
thing that we do or do not say to the President, will have to 
take it into consideration. I shall feel far more secure if you 
have had an opportunity to think about it. 

“T still remember my visit with gratitude and affection. 

“ROBERT OPPENHEIMER 
“Dr. JAMES B. Conant, 
“President, Harvard University, 
“CAMBRIDGE 38, Mass.” 


Doctor, would it appear to you from that letter that you 
were in error in your previous testimony that you had not 
expressed your views to Dr. Conant before the meeting of 
Oct. 29, 1949? 

A Yes. 

hod * 2 

Q Why were you writing to Dr. Conant before the GAC 
meeting on this thing? 

A I think the letter explains that. 

Q You were not trying to propagandize him, were you? 

A No. 
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Q Do you agree with me that this letter is susceptible of 
that interpretation that you were trying to influence him? 

A Not properly; not properly so susceptible. 

Q You notice in this letter, Doctor, that you referred to 
Dr. Seaborg’s letter, so you had it at that time, didn’t you? 

A Right. 

Q And that must have been the letter we read this morn- 
ing, is that correct? 

A I would assume so. 


“BELITTLING” REFERENCES? 


Q Would you agree, Doctor, that your references to Dr. 
Lawrence and Dr. Teller and their enthusiasm for the super- 
bomb, their work on the superbomb, that your references in 
this letter are a little bit belittling? 

A Dr. Lawrence came to Washington. He did not talk to 
the Commission. He went and talked to the Joint Congres- 
sional Committee and to members of the military establish- 
ment. I think that deserves some belittling. 

Q So you would agree that your references to those men 
in this letter were belittling. 

A No. I pay my great respects to them as promoters. I 
don’t think I did them justice. 

Q You used the word “promoters” in an invidious sense, 
didn’t youP 

A I promoted lots of things in my time. 

Q Doctor, would you answer my question? When you use 
the word “promoters” you meant it to be in a slightly invidi- 
ous sense, didn’t you? 

A I have no idea. 

Q When you use the word now with reference to Law- 
rence and Teller, don’t you intend it to be invidious? 

A No. 

Q You think that their work of promotion was admirable, 
is that right? 

A I think they did an admirable job of promotion. 

Q Do you think it was admirable that they were promot- 
ing this project? 

A I told you that I think that the methods—I don’t believe 
Teller was involved, Lawrence promoted it—were not proper. 


* * o 


Q You mention in this letter a meeting with the President. 


Did that take place? 

A No. 

Q Did you ever talk to the President about the matter? 

A No. 

= ° * 

Q Doctor, you have spoken somewhat of strategic and 
tactical airpower and strategic and tactical uses of weapons 
and all that; you, of course, don’t conceive yourself to be an 
expert in war, do you, or military matters? 

A Of course not. I pray that there are experts in war. 

Q Have you from time to time, however, expressed rather 
strong views one way or the other in the field of military 
strategy and tactics? 

A I am sure that I have. I don’t know what specific views 
or instances you are referring to, but I am sure the answer 
to your question is “Yes”. . . 

Q Doctor, I am a little curious, and I wish you would tell 
us why you felt it was your function as a scientist to express 
views on military strategy and tactics. 

A I felt, perhaps quite strongly, that having played an 
active part in promoting a revolution in warfare, I needed to 
be as responsible as I could with regard to what came of 
this revolution. 

Q To draw a parallel, Doctor, of course you recall that 
Ericsson designed the first ironclad warship. 

A I don't. I am reminded of it. 

Q Beg pardon? 

A I am reminded of it. 

Q Do you think that would qualify him to plan naval 
strategy merely because he built the Monitor? 

2 = = 

A Merely because he built the Monitor would not qualify 
him to plan naval strategy. 

Q Doctor, do you think now that perhaps you went beyond 
the scope of your proper function as a scientist in undertak- 
ing to counsel in matters of military strategy and tactics? 

A I am quite prepared to believe that I did, but when we 
are talking about my counseling on military strategy and tac- 
tics, I really think I need to know whom I was counseling 
and in what terms. I am sure that there will be instances in 
which I did go beyond, but I do not wish to give the impres- 
sion that I was making war plans or trying to set up military 
planning, nor that this practice was a very general one. 


MR. GARRISON SUMS UP THE OPPENHEIMER SIDE 


At the close of the hearing, Lloyd K. Garrison, counsel 
for Dr. Oppenheimer, addressed the Board on behalf of his 
client. In his summation, Mr. Garrison had this to say about 
the testimony of Dr. Oppenheimer: 


Mr. Garrison: Mr. Chairman, I would like to turn now to 
the topic of left-wing associations and related incidents 
through 1943. In my previous summary of this topic, I said 
that the basic facts about Dr. Oppenheimer’s background 
and his actions in relation to persons themselves of left-wing 
background had been known to General Groves and Lans- 
dale, and that they trusted him knowing these basic facts. 

The basic facts I have listed as follows: 

1. That Dr. Oppenheimer’s wife and brother and sister- 
in-law had been Communists. 

2. That Dr. Oppenheimer had a number of left-wing asso- 
ciations and friends. 

3. That Dr. Oppenheimer had brought certain persons 
with former left-wing associations to Los Alamos. 

4. That Dr. Oppenheimer had assigned Hawkins to write 
the history, with General Groves’ consent. 

5. That Dr. Oppenheimer had protested Lomanitz’ draft 
deferment, with a notation as I go along, that Dr. Oppen- 
heimer’s knowledge of Lomanitz’ indiscretions, which is the 
word used throughout the Lansdale and the Pash interviews 
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by them themselves, whatever these indiscretions may have 
been, that his knowledge of them came from the security 
officers, as is apparent from those interviews, and that in 
asking deferment for Lomanitz he took notice of the exist- 
ence of the objections. He said he understood the objections, 
but Lomanitz’ value as a physicist was so-and-so. 

Parenthetically I will observe here that Colonel Lansdale 
brought out quite forcibly the acute man-power problem in 
the scientific world that existed in those days, and he testi- 
fied how persons whom the security officers regarded as 
dangerous were, in particular instances, deliberately em- 
ployed because they had to be. They had this great necessity 
for man power, and they were then surrounded with extra- 
special surveillance. 

You have also in the record Dr. Ernest Lawrence’s great 
urgencies about man power for the Berkeley Laboratory. 
This is all part of the setting of the times which we must not 
lose sight of. 

6. That Dr. Oppenheimer had visited Jean Tatlow during 
the existence of the period of his work at Los Alamos. 

7. That he may have made contributions to or through the 
Communist Party. This is in the Lansdale interview and ap- 
pears from Lansdale’s own statement. 

8. That he had delayed in reporting [George C.] El- 
tenton, but had delayed still longer in naming [Haakon] 
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Chevalier and had not told a frank story. I will come back to 
this in a moment. 

At least the foregoing items, and no doubt others, were 
known to Groves and Lansdale. I don’t think it would serve 
any purpose to refine this matter into any greater detail, but 
Groves and Lansdale certainly had before them these basic 
facts with which we are now concerned here once again 
after 11 years. They knew all about them and they trusted 
Dr. Oppenheimer. 

I am going to discuss the Chevalier case in a little detail, 
particularly because the Chairman had raised the question 
of the possibility that the Board intends to consider that the 
story which Dr. Oppenheimer told Pash and Lansdale was 
true and that his account to this Board of his Chevalier in- 
cident was not true. 

I want to make the point, to begin with, that the Chevalier 
fabrication, if I may use the word, was the statement that 
there were three persons whom Chevalier had contacted, or 
“X,” as the course of the examination went. The question 
of the microfilm seems now to have been quite inconse- 
quential. 


“HE ANSWERED NO...HONESTLY” 


In Dr. Oppenheimer’s cross-examination, before the Pash 
transcript had been revealed, he was asked if Chevalier had 
talked about microfilin with him, and put in that way, creat- 
ing an image of Cievalier coming about microfilm. He an- 
swered no, and he answered honestly. It rang no bell in his 
recollection. When we get to the aciual Fash recording, what 
do we find—this not even in the typewritten transcript that 
Dr. Oppenheimer was confronted with—not until we get to 
the recording do we find him saying to Colonel Pash that 
he understood that this fellow at the Consulate had some 
means, microfilm “or whatever the hell” of getting the in- 
formation to Russia. 

That is the most casual kind of remark—microfilm or 
whatever the hell—and might simply be regarded as another 
means of saying that this fellow has means of getting secret 
information to Russia. To blow that up into a lie to this 
Board I think it utterly unfair and not warranted by the 
course of the proceedings here. 

The reference to the Russian Consulate, it seems to me, is 
likewise an inconsequential matter. If Eltenton was a spy, 
if he was seeking information, it would be perfectly natural 
that he should have a contact at the Consulate whether he 
did or not. I would like to point out that neither this refer- 
ence to the Consulate nor the reference to the microfilm or 
whatever the hell appears in the Lansdale interview. It just 
is of no account. 

Dr. Oppenheimer’s final testimony to this board, going over 
this matter again with you, was that it was the very best of 
his recollection that Chevalier did not mention the Consulate, 
but it was conceivable that he knew that Eltenton had some 
connection with the Consulate, although he doesn’t remember 
it: Both of these things seemed to me to be of no significance. 
The way in which these separate items of the story were 
broken down and converted into separate lies, and the phrase 
in cross-examination put into Dr. Oppenheimer’s mouth that 
he told a tissue of lies, I think is a most false characterization 
of what happened. I think his own characterization is the 
right one, that the story he told was a fabrication, but it was 
one story, and it was not a separate series of lies each of them 
to be held up and looked at with the way one looks at that 
sort of thing. 

Now, as to the story about the three contacts, which I 
think this really all boils down to, the record indicates that 
Chevalier did contact only one person, as Dr. Oppenheimer 
stated to this Board. Lansdale testified that, in the end, the 
number of contacts by Chevalier definitely came down to only 
one. The only doubt left in the recollections of himself and 
General Groves is whether that one was Frank Oppenheimer 
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or Robert Oppenheimer. Lansdale testified that there was 
only one. He believes, according to his testimony, that it 
was Frank. But this he had from General Groves. And he 
conceded that General Groves may have told him not that 
Robert Oppenheimer had named Frank to General Groves, 
but only that General Groves thought that when Robert Op- 
penheimer named himself, he was really protecting his 
brother Frank who was the one, a suspicion in Groves’ mind, 
But again it is one person. 

General Groves testified that his own recollection of what 
Dr. Oppenheimer told him is in a complete state of con- 
fusion. 

When we leave out Colonel Pash’s speculations about 
which is the truth and which is the false story, his investiga- 
tions again bear out or support Dr. Oppenheimer’s testimony 
that the story he told to this Board is the truth and what he 
told Colonel Pash was the invention, because when he was 
asked if they had ever established that there were any other 
contacts, Colonel Pash testified, “No, sir.” 


TOLD TO BOARD: “THE TRUTH” 


I submit to you, Mr. Chairman, that upon this close exami- 
nation of the evidence, looking upon it as reasonable men 
searching for the truth of the matter, as I know you will, you 
will reach only the conclusion that Dr. Oppenheimer told you 
here the truth, and that he did, in fact, in his anxiety to pro- 
tect Chevalier, invent, em>roider a story, fabricate a story, 
to Colonel Pash and Lansdale. 

Now, this whole Chevalier incident has, I am convinced, 
assumed undue importance, and must be judged in perspec- 
tive. It has been so extensively analyzed here in cross-exami- 
nation, in the reading of transcripts of interviews of 11 
years ago, the hearing of a recording, Colonel Pash’s pres- 
ence here—it is almost as if this whole Chevalier case brought 
into this room here at 16th and Constitution Avenue in 1954 
had happened yesterday in the setting of today, and that we 
are judging a man for something that has happened almost 
in our presence. 

I get that illusion of a foreshortening of time here which to 
me is a grisly matter and very, very misleading. This hap- 
pened in 1943. It happened in a wholly different atmosphere 
from that of today. Russia was our so-called gallant ally: The 
whole attitude toward Russia, toward persons who were sym- 
pathetic with Russia, everything was different from what 
obtains today. I think you must beware, above everything, 
of judging by today’s standards things that happened in a 
different time and era. 

The next perspective about this story is that Dr. Oppen- 
heimer has surely learned from this experience. People who 
have known him intimately over the years, who have worked 
with him as closely as anybody could work with people, have 
heard of this account with some pain, they have taken it in 
their stride, they have given their own judgment to you that 
Dr. Oppenheimer would not today do what he did 11 years 
ago, and that like all good men and intelligent men, he can 
learn by the bitter fruits of experience. Surely you must have 
felt, as you listened to the cross-examination here, the sense 
of guilt which he bore within himself about this incident, 
something that he does not like to think about back in his 
past, that God knows he has outlived in his service to this 
country, and in the way in which he has deported himself 
as a servant of the United States. 

Getting back again to the judgment of this thing in its per- 
spective, General Groves certainly did not regard the matter 
as a very urgent one. He testified about the schoolboy atti- 
tude of Dr. Oppenheimer. That was the way he characterized 
this thing, this schoolboy attitude of not telling on one’s 
friends which warped his whole judgment and led him into 
this unfortunate spinning of a story. He didn’t seem to be 
pressed for time, General Groves. He testified that after the 
first interview with Dr. Oppenheimer—now I am quoting the 
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testimony—about two months later, or some time later— 
actually I think the record will show that it was three months 
—after much discussion in trying to lead him into it and hav- 
ing then got the situation more or less adjusted, “I told him 
if you don’t tell me, I am going to have to order you to do it, 
then I got what to me was the final story” . . . 

Now, I know that this incident of 1943 has posed in the 
minds of some of you, perhaps all of you, this question: Did 
he put loyalty to a friend above loyalty to his country? He 
has given the straight answer that he did not in his own mind, 
which is what we are here analyzing, put loyalty to his friend 
above loyalty to his country. In his own mind, his friend was 
innocent and the investigation would be in no way benefited 
by knowing that it was Haakon Chevalier. 

That his fault consisted in, and what he has freely con- 


fessed to this Board, was his arrogance, if I may use my own 
word, in putting his judgment as to what the interests of the 
country required at that point about the judgment of the 
security officers, but that he thought he was injuring the 
United States of America, that did not occur to him. 

Now, it is true that Colonel Pash was put to some labor and 
wasted efforts. That was not known to Dr. Oppenheimer. 
Perhaps he should have known of it. I am not apologizing 
for this incident. I am not condoning it. I am not saying it is 
something irrelevant and not to be taken into account. Of 
course it has to be. I am urging you to make the intellectual 
effort which, gentlemen, will require effort, to put this whole 
thing into the perspective where it ought to be and not judge 
it in the light of today’s standards and to take into full account 
the testimony of General Groves and Lansdale about it. 


DR. TELLER SAYS DR. OPPENHEIMER DELAYED H-BOMB 


Dr. Edward Teller, University of California scientist who 
has been described as “the father of the H-bomb,” also 
testified before the Security Board. He stated that he did not 
want to suggest that Dr. Oppenheimer is disloyal, but that 
it would be wiser not to grant him clearance if the question 
before the Board was one of wisdom and judgment. Dr. 
Teller is being questioned by Mr. Robb: 


@ Dr. Teller, may I ask you, sir, at the outset, are you 
appearing as a witness here today because you want to be 
here? 

A I appear because I have been asked to and because I 
consider it nvy duty upon request to say what I think in the 
matter. § would have preferred not to appear. 

* * od 

Q Dr. Teller, you know Dr. Oppenheimer well; do you not? 

A I have known Dr. Oppenheimer for a long time. I first 
got closely associated with him in the summer of 1942 in 
connection witli atomic-energy work. Later in Los Alamos 
and after Los Alamos I knew him. I met him frequently, but 
I was not particularly closely associated with him, and I did 
not discuss with him very frequently or in very great detail 
matters outside of business matters. 

Q To simplify the issues here, perhaps, let me ask you this 
question: Is it your intention in anything that you are about 
to testify to, to suggest that Dr. Oppenheimer is disloyal to 
the United States? 

A I do not want to suggest anything of the kind. I know 
Oppenheimer as an intellectually most alert and a very com- 
plicated person, and I think it would be presumptuous and 
wrong on my part if I would try in any way to analyze his 
motives. But I have always assumed, and I now assume, that 
he is loyal to the United States. I believe this, and I shall be- 
lieve it until I see very conclusive proof to the opposite. 

Q Now, a question which is the corollary of that. Do you or 
do you not believe that Dr. Oppenheimer is a security risk? 

A Ina great number of cases I have seen Dr. Oppenheimer 
act—I understood that Dr. Oppenheimer acted—in a way 
which for me was exceedingly hard to understand. I thor- 
oughly disagreed with him in numerous issues and his actions 
frankly appeared to me confused and complicated. To this 
extent I feel that I would like to see the vital interests of 
this country in hands which I understand better, and there- 
fore trust more. 

In this very limited sense I would like to express a feeling 
that I would feel personally more secure if public matters 
would rest in other hands. 

* 2% ° 

Q Will you tell us whether you ever discussed the thermo- 
nuclear method with Dr. Oppenheimer? 

A I discussed it very frequently indeed with him. In. fact 
my discussions date back to our first association in this mat- 
ter, namely, to the summer of 1942. 
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Q What was Dr. Oppenheimer’s opinion in those discus- 
sions during those years about the feasibility of producing a 
thermonuclear weapon? 

A This is something which I wish you would allow me to 
answer slightly in detail, because it is not an easy question. 

Q Yes, sir. 

A I hope that I can keep my answer in an unclassified 
way. I hope I am not disclosing a secret when I say that to 
construct the thermonuclear bomb is not a very easy thing, 
and that in our discussions all of us frequently believed it 
could be done, and again we frequently believed it could not 
be done. I think Dr. Oppenheimer’s opinions shifted with 
the shifting evidence. To the best of my recollection before 
we got to Los Alamos we had—all of us—considerable hopes 
that the thermonuclear bomb can be constructed. It was my 
understanding that these hopes were fully shared by Dr. 
Oppenheimer. 

Later some disappeared and perhaps to counterbalance 
some things that might have been said, I think I have made 
myself some contributions in discovering some of these diffi- 
culties. 

I clearly remember that toward the end of the war Dr. 
Oppenheimer encouraged me to go ahead with the thermo- 
nuclear investigations. I further remember that in the sum- 
mer of 1945, after the test at Alamogordo, it was generally 
understood in the laboratory that we are going to develop 
thermonuclear bombs in a vigorous fashion and that quite a 
number of people, such as the most outstanding, like Fermi 
and Bethe [Dr. Enrico Fermi, professor of physics at the 
University of Chicago and former member of the AEC’s 
General Advisory Committee; Hans Bethe, professor of 
physics at Cornell University, who was at Los Alamos during 
World War II], would participate in it. 


H-BOMB DECISION CHANGES 


I also know that very shortly after the dropping of bombs 
on Japan this plan was changed and to the best of my belief 
it was changed at least in good part because of the opinion 
of Dr. Oppenheimer that this is not the time to pursue this 
program any further. 

I should like to add to this, however, that this also thor- 
oughly responded to the temper of the people in the labora- 
tory, most of whom at that time understandably and clearly 
and in consonance with the general tempo of the country, 
wanted to go home. 

Q Did you have any conversations with Dr. Oppenheimer 
at or about September, 1945, about working on the thermo- 
nuclear? 

A We had around that period several conversations and 
in one of them, to the best of my recollection, Oppenheimer 
and Fermi and Allison and I were present. Oppenheimer 
argued that this is not the time at which to pursue the busi- 
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ness further, that this is a very interesting program, that it 
would be a wonderful thing if we could pursue it in a really 
peaceful world under international co-operation, but that un- 
der the pre. ent setup this was not a good idea to go on with it. 

I perhaps should also like to mention that to the best of 
my knowledge at that time there was a decision by a board 
composed of several prominent people, one of them Dr. Op- 
penheimer, which decided in effect that thermonuclear work 
either cannot or should not be pursued, that it at any rate 
was a long-term undertaking requiring very considerable 
effort. To my mind this was in sharp contrast to the policy 
pursued a short time before. 

But I also should say that this sharp contrast was at least 
in part motivated by the fact that in Los Alamos there was a 
crew of exceedingly able physicists who could do a lot and 
at the end of the war were trying to get back to their purely 
academic duties, and in this new atmosphere it might have 
appeared indeed hard to continue with such an ambitious 
program. 

One member of the board which made this decision, Fermi, 
and who concurred in that decision, told me about that de- 
cision and told me that he knew that I am likely to disagree 
with it, and asked me to state my opinion in writing. This I 
did, and I gave my written statement to Oppenheimer, and 
therefore, both the opinion that the thermonuclear bomb at 
that time was not feasible, and my own opinion that one could 
have proceeded in this direction are documented. 

° ° o 

I would like to say that I consider Dr. Oppenheimer’s 
direction of the Los Alamos Laboratory a very outstanding 
achievement due mainly to the fact that with his very quick 
mind he found out very promptly what was going on in every 
part of the laboratory, made right judgments about things, 
supported work when work had to be supported, and also I 
think with his very remarkable insight in psychological mat- 
ters, made just a most wonderful and excellent director. 

Q In that statement were you speaking of Dr. Oppen- 
heimer’s ability as an administrator or his contribution as a 
scientist or both? 

A I would like to say that I would say in a way both. As an 
administrator he was so busy that his purely scientific con- 
tributions to my mind and in my judgment were not outstand- 
ing, that is, not insofar as I could see his original contribu- 
tions. But nevertheless, his scientific contributions were great 
by exercising quick and sound judgment and giving the right 
kind of encouragement in very many different cases. I should 
think that scientific initiative came from a great number of 
other excellent people whom Oppenheimer not let alone but 
also to a very great extent by his able recruiting effort he 
collected a very considerable number of them, and I should 
say that purely scientific initiatives and contributions came 
from many people, such like, for instance, von Neumann, 
Bethe, Segre, to mention a few with whom I am very closely 
connected, and very many others, and I cannot begin to 
make a complete list of them. 

Q .. . Doctor, you say you did leave the laboratory in 
January, 1946? 

A I believe February, 1946, but it might be the last days 
of January. I do not remember so accurately. 

Q Would you tell us whether or not before that happened 
you had any conversations with Dr. Bradbury [Dr. Norris 
Bradbury, current director of Los Alamos Scientific Labora- 
tory] and Dr. Oppenheimer about the question of whether 
you should leave or not? 

A I had several conversations. 

Q Would you tell us about those conversations? 

A Of this kind. I am not at all sure that I can mention 
them all to you. One was to the best of my recollection in 
August of 1946, at which time the laboratory was still appar- 
ently going at full tilt. Dr. Oppenheimer came to see me in 
my Office. 


Q You said August, 1946? 
100 


TELLER-OPPENHEIMER TALK 


A August, 1946, Thank you very much for catching this 
mistake. 

He had a long conversation with me from which it became 
clear to me that Dr. Oppenheimer thought that the laboratory 
would inevitably disintegrate, and that there was not much 
point in my staying there, at least that is how I understood 
him. I had been planning to go to Chicago, where I was in- 
vited to go, and participate in teaching and research work. 
which I was looking forward to. Then somewhere during 
the fall of 1945, I believe, Bradbury asked me to take on 
the job of heading the Theoretical Division. 

I was very much interested in seeing the continuation of 
Los Alamos in a vigorous manner, and in spite of my desire 
to go back to academic work, I considered this very seriously, 
I asked Bradbury about the program of the laboratory and in 
effect I told him—I certainly do not remember my words— 
that I would stay if one or two conditions would be met, not 
both, but one of them. Either if we could continue with the 
fission program vigorously and as a criterion whether we 
would do that or not, I said let us see if we could test some- 
thing like 12 fission weapons per year, or, if instead we would 
go into a thorough investigation of the thermonuclear question. 

Bradbury, I think realistically, said at that time that both of 
these programs were unfortunately out of the question. I still 
did not say no. Oppenheimer was going to come and visit the 
laboratory shortly after, and I wanted to discuss it with him. 

I asked him or I told him that Bradbury had invited me, 
and asked him whether I should stay. Oppenheimer said that 
I should stay and he also mentioned that he knows that Gen- 
eral Groves is quite anxious that I should. Then I mentioned 
to him the discussion with Bradbury. I said something to this 
effect: This kas been your laboratory. This is your laboratory. 
It will not prosper unless you support it, and I don’t want 
to stay here if the laboratory won’t prosper. 

Q If what? 

A If the laboratory will not prosper. I think I said: I know 
that there can be no hard and fast program now, but I would 
like to know whether I can count on your help in getting a 
vigorous program somewhere along the lines I mentioned 
established here. 

Again I am sorry I cannot quote any literal reply by Op- 
penheimer, but my recollection of his reply was that it meant 
that he is neither able nor willing to help in an undertaking 
of this kind. I thereupon said that under these conditions | 
think I better leave the laboratory. 

Oppenheimer’s statement was that he thought that this 
was really the right decision, and by leaving the laboratory 
at that time, I could be of greater service to the atomic- 
energy enterprise at a later period. 

I remember having seen Oppenheimer the same evening 
at some party. I forget in whose house it was. He asked me 
then whether, having made up my mind, I don’t feel better, 
and I still remember that I told him that I didn’t feel better. 
But that was where the matter rested at that time. 

- I think this tied in more or less with my general impression 
that Oppenheimer felt at least for one year after the labora- 
tory that Los Alamos cannot and probably should not con- 
tinue, and it is just as wise and correct to abandon it. 

I am exceedingly glad that due to the very determined 
action of Bradbury, who was not deterred by any prophecies 
of this kind, the laboratory was not abandoned, because | 
am sure had that been done, we would be now in a much 
worse position in our armament race than we happen to be. 

Q Do you recall any remark by anybody to the effect that 
the laboratory should be given back to the Indians? 

A I heard this statement attributed to Oppenheimer. I do 
not remember that he ever said so to my hearing. 

o = ° 

Q Doctor, let me ask you for your opinion as an expert on 

this question. Suppose you had gone to work on thermonu- 
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clear in 1945 or 1946—really go e to work on it—can you give 
us any opinion as to when in your view you might have 
achieved that weapon and would you explain your opinion? 

A I actually did go to work on it with considerable deter- 
mination after the Russian bomb was dropped. This was done 
in a laborat ry which at that time was considerably behind 
Los Alamos at the end of the war. It is my belief that if at the 
end of the war some people like Dr. Oppenheimer would have 
lent moral support, not even their own work—just moral sup- 
port—to work on the thermonuclear gadget, I think we could 
have kept at least as many people in Los Alamos as we then 
recruited in 1949 under very difficult conditions. 

I therefore believe that if we had gone to work in 1945, 
we could have achieved the thermonuclear bomb just about 
four years earlier. This of course is very much a matter of 
opinion because what would have happened if things had 
been different is certainly not something that one can ever 


produce by any experiment. 
ed * * 


SUCCESS ON H-BOMB 


Q Doctor, it has been suggested here that the ultimate 
success on the thermonuclear was the result of a brilliant dis- 
covery or invention by you, and that might or might not have 
taken five or 10 years. What can you say about that? 

A I can say about it this: If I want to walk from here to 
that corner of the room, and you ask me how long it takes 
to get there, it depends all on what speed I am walking with 
and in what direction. If I start in that direction I will never 
get there, probably. Jt so happened that very few people 
gave any serious thought in this country to the development 
of the thermonuclear bomb. This was due to the fact that 
during the war we were much too busy with things that had 
to be done immediately in order that it should be effective 
during the war, and therefore not much time was left over. 

After the war the people who stayed in Los Alamos, few 
and discouraged as they were, had their hands full in keeping 
the laboratory alive, keeping up even the knowledge of how 
to work on the simple fission weapons. The rest of the scien- 
tists were, I think, equally much too busy trying to be very 
sure not to get into an armament race, and arguing why to 
continue the direction in which we had been going due to 
the war would be completely wrong. I think that it was 
neither a great achievement nor a brilliant one. It just had to 
be done. I must say it was not completely easy. There were 
some pitfalls. But I do believe that if the original plan in 
Los Alamos, namely, that the laboratory with such excel- 
lent people like Fermi and Bethe and others, would have 
gone after the problem, probably some of these people would 
have had either the same brilliant idea or another one much 
sooner, 

In that case I think we would have had the bomb in 1947. 
I do not believe that it was a particularly difficult thing as 
scientific discoveries go. I do not think that we should now 
feel that we have a safety as compared to the Russians, and 
think it was just necessary that somebody should be looking 
and looking with some intensity and some conviction that 
there is also something there. 

Q Is this a fair summary— 

A May I perhaps say that this again is an attempt at ap- 
preciating or evaluating a situation, and I may be of course 
quite wrong, because this is clearly not a matter of fact but 
a matter of opinion. 

Q Is this a fair summary of your opinion, Doctor, that if 
you don’t seek, you don’t find? 

A Certainly. 

Q Do you recall when the Russians exploded their first 
bomb in September, 1949? Do you recall that event? 

A Certainly. 

Q Will you tell the Board whether or not shortly there- 
after you had a conversation with Dr. Oppenheimer about 
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the thermonuclear or about what activity should be under- 
taken to meet the Russian advance? 

A I remember two such conversations. One was in the fall 
and necessarily superficial. That was just a very few hours 
after I heard, returning from a trip abroad, that the Russians 
had exploded an A-bomb. I called up Oppenheimer who 
happened to be in Washington, as I was at that time, and I 
asked him for advice, and this time I remember his advice 
literally. It was, “Keep your shirt on.” 

Perhaps I might mention that my mind did not immedi- 
ately turn in the direction of working on the thermonuclear 
bomb. I had by that time quite thoroughly accepted the idea 
that with the reduced personnel it was much too difficult 
an undertaking. I perhaps should mention, and I think it will 
clear the picture, that a few months before the Russian ex- 
plosion I agreed to rejoin Los Alamos for the period of one 
year on leave of absence from the University of Chicago. 

I should also mention that prior to that Oppenheimer had 
talked to me and encouraged me to go back to Los Alamos, and 
help in the work there. I also went back to Los Alamos with 
the understanding and with the expectation that I shall just 
help along in their normal program in which some very in- 
cipient phases of the thermonuclear work was included, but 
nothing on a very serious scale. 


FOR NEW JOB: “FULL ATTENTION” 


I was quite prepared to contribute mostly in the direction 
of the fission weapons. At the time when I returned from 
this short trip abroad, and was very much disturbed about 
the Russian bomb, I was looking around for ways in which 
we could more successfully speed up our work and only after 
several weeks of discussion did I come to the conclusion 
that no matter what the odds seemed to be, we must at this 
time—I, at least—must at this time put my full attention to 
the thermonuclear program. 

I also felt that this was much too big an undertaking and 
I was just very scared of it. I was looking around for some 
of the old crew to come out and participate in this work. 
Actually, if anyone wanted to head this enterprise, one of the 
people whom I went to visit, in fact the only one where I 
had very strong hopes, was Hans Bethe. 

Q About when was this, Doctor? 

A To the best of my recollection it was the end of October. 

Q 1949? 

A Right. Again I am not absolutely certain of my dates, 
but that is the best of my memory. I can tie it down a little 
bit better with respect to other dates. It was a short time 
before the GAC meeting in which that committee made a 
decision against the thermonuclear program. 

After a somewhat strenuous discussion, Bethe, to the best 
of my understanding, decided that he would come to Los 
Alamos and help us. During this discussion, Oppenheimer 
called up and invited Bethe and me to come and discuss this 
matter with him in Princeton. This we did do, and visited 
Oppenheimer in his office. 

When we arrived, I remember that Oppenheimer showed 
us a letter on his desk which he said he had just received. 
This letter was from Conant. I do not know whether he 
showed us the whole letter or whether he showed us a short 
section of it, or whether he only read to us a short section. 
Whichever it was, and I cannot say which it was, one phrase 
of Conant’s sticks in my mind, and that phrase was “over my 
dead body,” referring to a decision to go ahead with a crash 
program on the thermoghiclear bomb. 

Apart from showing us this letter, or reading it to us, 
whichever it was, Oppenheimer to the best of my recollec- 
tion did not argue against any crash program. We did talk 
for quite a while and could not possibly reproduce the whole 
argument but at least one important trend in this discussion 
—and I do not know how relevant this is—was that Oppen- 
heimer argued that some phases of exaggerated secrecy in 
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connection with the A-bomb was perhaps not to the best 
interests of the country, and that if he undertook the thermo- 
nuclear development, this should be done right from the 
first and should be done more openly. 

I remember that Bethe reacted to that quite violently, 
because he thought that if we proceeded with thermonuclear 
development, then both—not only our methods of work but 
even the fact that we were working and if possible the results 
of our work—should be most definitely kept from any public 
knowledge or any public announcement. 

o a oO 

Q On the subject of Senator McMahon, will you tell the 
Board whether or not you had proposed to see Senator Mc- 
Mahon about the thermonuclear matter? 

A I did. 

Q When was that? 

A This was quite shortly after the meeting of the General 
Advisory Committee. 

Q Did you see him? 

A I did. 

o = 2 

I . . . went to see Senator McMahon. He did not tell me 
what was in the report of the General Advisory Committee, 
but he used some very strong words in connection with it, 
and did so before I had opened my mouth, words to the 
effect, “I got this report, and it just makes me sick,” or some- 
thing of that kind. 

o o o 

Q In January, 1950, the President decided that we should 
go ahead with the thermonuclear program. Do you recall 
that? 

A I do. 


PROGRAM SPEEDS UP— 


Q After that decision was announced, did you go to work 
on the thermonuclear? 

A I most certainly did. 

Q Was the program accelerated? 

A It was. 

Q What was done in general to accelerate it? 

A A committee was formed which for a strange and 
irrelevant reason was.called a family committee. 

Q Who was on that committee? 

A I was the chairman and there were a number of people 
representing various divisions in the laboratory, and _ this 
committee was in charge of developing some thermonuclear 
program and within a very short time this committee made 
a number of proposals directed toward some tests which 
were to give us information about the behavior of some 
phenomena which were relevant. 

At the same time I exerted all possible effort and influence 
to persuade people to come to Los Alamos to work on this, 
particularly serious because theoretical work was very badly 
needed. 

Q What was done in respect to the number of personnel 
working on the thermonuclear? Was it increased, and if so, 
how much? 

A It was greatly increased. As I say, prior to that there 
was at most half a dozen people working on it. I am not able 
to tell you how many people worked on the thermonuclear 
program in that period. I would say that very few people 
worked on it really full time. I am sure I didn’t work on it 
full time although in that time the major -portion of my 
effort was directed toward the thermonuclear work. I be- 
lieve that Los Alamos has prepared an official estimate in 
response to a question, and that would be, I think, the best 
source of how many people worked on the thermonuclear 
program at that time. I would guess, but as a very pure guess, 
and I should not be surprised if that document would dis- 
prove me, that the number of people working on the thermo- 
nuclear program increased then to something like 2, 3, or 4 
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hundred, which still was something like 10, 20, or perhaps 
a little more per cent of the laboratory’s effort. Perhaps it 
was closer to 30 per cent. I might easily be mistaken. 

Q At all events it was a very large increase. 

A It was a very large increase. As compared to the previous 
one it was just between standing still and starting to go. 

Q Did you at or about that time, that is, shortly after 
the President’s decision, have any discussion with Oppen- 
heimer as to whether or not he would assist you? 

A I had two discussions with him, but one was shortly 
before. I would like -to quote it a little. Actually the time 
when President Truman made the announcement I happened 
to be in Los Angeles and was planning to stay there, in 
fact had accepted an appointment at UCLA [University of 
California at Los Angeles] which I at that time had to 
postpone at any rate because I saw this in the paper. You 
see, I was not going to stay in Los Alamos much longer, 
and the fact that there came this announcement from Presi- 
dent Truman just changed my mind. Prior to the announce- 
ment, preceding it perhaps by two or three days, I saw Dr. 
Oppenheimer at an atomic-energy conference concerning 
another matter, and during this meeting it became clear to 
me that in Dr. Oppenheimer’s opinion a decision was im- 
pending and this decision would be a go-ahead decision. 

At that time I asked Oppenheimer if this is now the de- 
cision, would he then please really help us with this thing 
and help us to work, recalling the very effective work during 
the war. Oppenheimer’s answer to this was in the negative. 
This was, however, very clearly before President Truman’s 
decision. However, I also should say that this negative reply 
gave me the feeling that I should not look to Oppenheimer 
for help under any circumstances. 

A few months later, during the spring, I nevertheless called 
up Oppenheimer and I asked him not for direct help, but 
for help in recruiting people, not for his own work but for 
his support in recruiting people. Dr. Oppenheimer said 
then, “You know in this matter I am neutral. I would be glad, 
however, to recommend to you some very good people who 
are working here at the Institute,” and he mentioned a few. 
I wrote to all of these people and tried to persuade them 
to come to Los Alamos. None of them came. 

Q Where were those people located? 

A At the Institute of Advanced Study in Princeton. 


sod ° . 


DR. OPPENHEIMER’S ROLE 


Q Except for giving you this list of names that you have 
told us about of people all of whom refused to come, did Dr. 
Oppenheimer, after the President’s decision in January, 
1950, assist you in any way in recruiting people on the 
thermonuclear project? 

A To the best of my knowledge not in the slightest. 

Q After the President's decision of January, 1950, did Dr. 
Oppenheimer do.anything so far as you know to assist you 
in the thermonuclear project? 

A The General Advisory Committee did meet, did con- 
sider this matter, and its recommendations were in support 
of the program. Perhaps I am prejudiced in this matter, but I 
did not feel that we got from the General Advisory Commit- 
tee more than passive agreement on the program which we 
evolved. I should say passive agreement, and I felt the 
kind of criticism which tended to be perhaps more in the 
nature of a headache than in the nature of enlightening. 

I would like to say that in a later phase there is at least 
one occurrence where I felt Dr. Oppenheimer’s reaction to 
be different. 

Q Would you tell us about that? 

A I will be very glad to do that. In June of 1951, after 
our first experimental test, there was a meeting of the 
General Advisory Committee and Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion personnel and some consultants in Princeton at the 
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Institute for Advanced Study. The meeting was chaired by 
Dr. Oppenheimer. Frankly, I went to that meeting with 
very considerable misgivings, because I expected that the 
General Advisory Committee, and particularly Dr. Oppen- 
heimer, would further oppose the development. By that time 
we had evolved something which amounted to a new ap- 
proach, and after listening to the evidence of both the test 
and the theoretical investigations on that new approach, Dr. 
Oppenheimer warmly supported this new approach, and 

*1] understand that he made a statement to the effect that 
if anything of this kind had been suggested right away he 
never would have opposed it. 

Q With that exception, did you have any indication from 
Dr. Oppenheimer after January, 1950, that he was supporting 
and approving the work that was being done on the thermo- 
nuclear? 

A My general impression was precisely in the opposite 
direction. However, I should like to say that my contacts with 
Oppenheimer were infrequent, and he might have supported 
the thermonuclear effort without my knowing it. 

Q When was the feasibility of the thermonuclear demon- 
strated? 

A I believe that this can be stated accurately. On Nov. 1, 
1952. Although, since it was on the other side of the date 
line, I am not quite sure whether it was November 1 our 
time or their time. 

Q What? 

A I don’t know whether it was November 1 Eniwetok 
time or Berkeley time. I watched it in Berkeley. 

® = * 

Q Doctor, I would like to ask for your expert opinion 
again. 

In your opinion, if Dr. Oppenheimer should go fishing 
for the rest of his life, what would be the effect upon the 
atomic-energy and the thermonuclear programs? 

A You mean from now on? 

Q Yes, sir. 

A May I say this depends entirely on the question of 
whether his work would be similar to the one during the war 
or similar to the one after the war. 

Q Assume that it was similar to the work after the war. 

A In that case I should like to say two things. One is 
that after the war Dr. Oppenheimer served on committees 
rather than actually participating in the work. I am afraid this 
might not be a correct evaluation of the work of committees 
in general, but within the AEC, I should say that committees 
could go fishing without affecting the work of these who 
are actively engaged in the work. 

In particular, however, the general recommendations that 
I know have come from Oppenheimer were more frequently, 
and I mean not only and not even particularly the thermo- 
nuclear case, but other cases, more frequently a hindrance 
than a help, and therefore, if I look into the continuation of 
this and assume that it will come in the same way, I think 
that further work of Dr. Oppenheimer on committees would 
not be helpful. 

= * cod 

Mr. Robb: Doctor, in giving your answer, I wish you 
would give the Board both those items that you know of 
your own knowledge and the others, but I wish you would 
identify them as being either of your own knowledge or on 
hearsay. 

A Actually, most of them are on some sort of hearsay... 
[Dr. Oppenheimer’s] first major action after the war was 
what I understand both from some part of personal exper- 
ience and to some extent of hearsay, as I have described, his 
discussions which led at least to some discouragement in the 
continuation of Los Alamos. I think that it would have been 
much better if this had not happened. 

Secondly, Oppenheimer published shortly after in connec- 
tion with the Acheson-Lilienthal report a proposal or sup- 
ported a proposal, I do not know which, which was based on 
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his scientific authority to share denatured plutonium with 
others with whom we might agree on international control. 
I believed at that time and so did many others that denatur- 
ing plutonium is not an adequate safeguard. 

One of the first actions of the General Advisory Committee 
—this is hearsay— 

Q Excuse me, Doctor. 
of the other matter? 

A | intended to have it { 
and answer questions. 

Q Let me ask a question 
not Dr. Oppenheimer eithe 
ommended some inspectio 

A My understanding ji 
part of the Acheson-Lilier 
Oppenheimer had very acti 
report. 

I should like to say that i, my personal opinion—perhaps 
I should have said that rigif away—the Acheson-Lilienthal 
proposal was a very good o™2, would have been wonderful 
had it been accepted, and the inspection to my mind was a 
very important portion of it. I did not follow these things very 
closely but I believe it was something with which Dr. Oppen- 
heimer had also agreed or recommended. Whichever the 
case was, if I am not mistaken in this matter, I really should 
include that among the very valuable things he did after the 
war. 

Q Excuse me, and now go ahead. 

A Thanks for bringing up this matter. 

One of the first actions of the General Advisory Committee 
was to advise that reactor work at Oak Ridge should be dis- 
continued and the reactor work should be concentrated at 
the Argonne Laboratory in Chicago. That was recommend- 
ed, as I understand, by a great majority. 

I also understand that Fermi opposed this recommenda- 
tion. All this is hearsay evidence but of the kind which I 
heard so often and so generally that I think it can be classed 
as general knowledge within AEC circles. 

Now, I should like to say that it appeared to many of us 
at the time, and I think it has been proved by the sequel, 
that this recommendation was a most unfortunate one. It set 
our reactor work back by many years. Those exceedingly 
good workers who left—the great majority of those very 
good workers who left Oak Ridge—did not find their way 
into the Argonne Laboratory but discontinued to work on 
atomic-energy matters or else worked in a smaller group on 
the side very ineffectively. The very small and determined 
group which then stayed behind in Oak Ridge turned out in 
the long run as good work as the people at the Argonne 
Laboratory, and I feel that again being a little bit uncertain 
of what would have happened if this recommendation had 
not been and would not have been accepted, we would be 
now a couple of years ahead in reactor development. I would 
like to count this as one of the very great mistakes that have 
been made. 


HELP FROM OPPENHEIMER 


I understand, having finished with this one, that among 
the early actions of the General Advisory Committee was, 
after it was decided that Los Alamos should go on, to rec- 
ommend strong support for Los Alamos and particularly for 
the theoretical group. I understand that Oppenheimer sup- 
ported this and I again think that this was helpful. I have a 
little personal evidence of it, although it is perhaps some- 
what presumptuous of me to say so, that Oppenheimer 
was active in this direction, for instance, by advising me 
unambiguously to go back at least for a limited period. I 
know similarly that in that period he helped us to get 
Longmire. I also have heard and have heard in a way that 
I have every reason to believe that in a number of minor 
but important details in the development of fission weapons, 
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Oppenheimer gave his expert advice effectively, and this 
included the encouragement of further tests when these 
things came along. 

Q Tests on what? 

A Tests of atomic bombs, of fission bombs. 

Now, the next item is very definitely in the hearsay cate- 
gory, and I might just be quite wrong on it, but I have heard 
that Dr. Oppenheimer opposed earlier surveillance, the kind 
of procedures— 

Mr. Silverman: [Samuel J. Silverman, of the law firm rep- 
resenting Dr. Oppenheimer]: I did not understand. Opposed 
what? 

The witness: Earlier surveillance, the sort of thing which 
was designed to find out whether or not the Russians have 
detonated an atomic bomb. If this should prove to be correct, 
I think it was thoroughly wrong advice. Then I think general- 
ly the actions of the General Advisory Committee were ad- 
verse to the thermonuclear development, but to what extent 
this is so and why I believe that it is so, we have discussed 
and I do not need to repeat any of that. 

Finally, when, about three years ago, the question arose 
whether this would be a good time to start a new group of 
people working in a separate laboratory, along similar lines 
as Los Alamos and competing with Los Alamos, the General 
Advisory Committee, or the majority of the General Ad- 
visory Committee and in particular Dr. Oppenheimer, was 
opposed to this idea, using again the argument which was 
used in the case of Oak Ridge, that enough scientific person- 
nel is not available. In this matter I am personally interested, 
of course, and I was on the opposite side of the argument 
and I believe that Dr. Oppenheimer’s advice was wrong. Of 
course, it is quite possible that his advice was right and 
mine was wrong. In the meantime, however, we did succeed 
in recruiting quite a capable group of people in Livermore 
[Livermore Laboratory in California]. I think this is essen- 
tially the extent of my knowledge, direct or indirect, in the 
matter. I think it would be proper to restrict my statements 
to things in close connection with the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission and to disregard advice that I heard that Oppen- 
heimer has given to other agencies like the armed forces or 


the State Department. This would be hearsay evidence of g 
more shaky kind than the rest. 
= bod oO 

Mr. Gray: Dr. Teller, you are familiar with the question 
which this Board is called upon to answer, I assume. 

The witness: Yes, I believe so. 

Mr. Gray: Let me tell you what it is and invite counsel 
to help me out if I misstate it. We are asked to make a find. 
ing in the alternative, that it will or will not endanger the 
common defense and security to grant security clearance to 
Dr. Oppenheimer. 

I believe you testified earlier when Mr. Robb was putting 
questions to you that because of your knowledge of the whole 
situation and by reason of many factors about which you have 
testified in very considerable detail, you would feel safer 
if the security of the country were in other hands. 

The witness: Right. 

Mr. Gray: That is substantially what you said? 

The witness: Yes. 

Mr. Gray: I think you have explained why you feel that 
way. I would then like to ask you this question: Do you 
feel that it would endanger the common defense and secu- 
rity to grant clearance to Dr. Oppenheimer? 


INTENT VS. JUDGMENT 


The witness: I believe, and that is merely a question of 
belief and there is no expertness, no real information behind 
it, that Dr. Oppenheimer’s character is such that he would 
not knowingly and willingly do anything that is designed to 
endanger the safety of this country. To the extent, therefore, 
that your question is directed toward intent, I would say I 
do not see any reason to deny clearance. 

If it is a question of wisdom and judgment, as demon- 
strated by actions since 1945, then I would say one would be 
wiser not to grant clearance. I must say that I am myself a 
little bit confused on this issue, particularly as it refers toa 
person of Oppenheimer’s prestige and influence. May | limit 
myself to these comments? 

Mr. Gray: Yes. 


MR. DEAN DESCRIBES DR. OPPENHEIMER’S “ENTHUSIASM” 


Gordon Dean, who was Chairman of the Atomic Energy 
Commission when the question of the H-bomb came up for 
final decision, was another principal witness. Here he is 
being questioned by Mr. Garrison: 


Q Mr. Dean, you are a member of Lehman Brothers in 
New York? 

A I am. 

Q And you served on the Atomic Energy Commission from 
May, 1949, to June, 1953? 

A That is correct. 

Q And you were appointed Chairman—when was that, 
August, 1950? 

A I think it was the latter part of August—no, the early 
part of August or the last part of July. I have forgotten the 
exact date. It was the summer of 1950. 

Q When did you first become acquainted with Dr. 
Oppenheimer? 

A I had never met Dr. Oppenheimer until I came to the 
Commission. I met him for the first time when I, as a mem- 
ber of the Commission, met with the General Advisory Com- 
mittee of which he was then the Chairman. 

= a o 

. . . It was in the spring of 1950 that we were considering 
an expansion program which could carry us either into a 
strong A-program or a strong H-program, depending on what 
our research and development program showed. 

Mr. Gray: Did you say the spring of 1950? 
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The witness: The spring of 1950. That is when we were 
getting together and wrapping up the kind of expansion 
program in order to take care of a stronger A and H program. 
This is when we first began to think of how we could build 
the Savannah River reactors. It was an entirely new design. 
That was put through Congress, as I recall, in the matter of 
about 90 days in the late spring and early summer of 1950. 

Mr. Garrison: Dr. Oppenheimer was helpful in connec- 
tion with this strengthening of the program you have devised? 

A Always . . . There was one big problem that we had 
and that was precisely what kind of design for the Savannah 
River reactors [H-bomb plant near Aiken, S. C.]. That went 
back and forth many times, but it was a question simply of 
the economics of buying neutrons, so to speak. 

Q There was a meeting in June, 1951, at Princeton in 
connection with the H-bomb program? 


AFTER SOVIET A-BOMB 


A There was. If I could give you a little history befor 
we get to that June meeting, I would like to go back to the fal 
of 1949. I think it is necessary to have in the back of you 
mind before you talk about this June meeting in Princetot, 
in the fall of 1949, the Russians, we learned, this w% 
September, had exploded their first A-bomb. Dr. Oppet 
heimer, along with two or three other persons, were brought 
in here [security deletion] and came up with the conclusio 
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that there was no question but that the Russians had ex- 
ploded an A-bomb. 

Then the question became one of, having lost our 
monopoly, if we ever had it, what should we do to intensify 
the atomic-energy program of this country? 

Many things were suggested, including bringing in cer- 
tain corporations with certain know-how, such as the Du Pont 
Company, which was done, and they did eventually build 
the Savannah River reactors. 

Work on the thermonuclear weapon, many other things, I 
can't list them all—they can be found in a classified state- 
ment which I made before the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy in a closed session. If you have occasion to refer to 
that, I remember being asked the question, “What do you 
do now” and J listed about 8 or 10 things. 

Mr. Gray: What was the approximate date of that? 

The witness: That would be in the fall of 1949. This 
started quite a discussion inside the AEC as to what priority 
should be given to a thermonuclear weapon. 

The only thing that we knew about in this field at that 
time was one method of approach which, unfortunately, 
if it is to remain classified, I cannot describe, but I will try 
to do it in unclassified language. 

There was only one way of approaching the problem. 
Nobody had ever built such a gadget. Nobody had ever 
accumulated enough materials to actually fire a gadget of 
this kind, as it was then thought of. Nevertheless, there 
was a feeling on the part of some, including myself, that an 
effort to go into the thermonuclear or fusion field was some- 
thing that we could not overlook. 

Here was a new field. Here was a potential source of 
great energy. While we didn’t know what the gadget might 
look like when we got through, certainly it should have a 
high priority in the shop. There were others who felt differ- 
ently. This was a matter of much discussion. There were dis- 
cussions at that time between the General Advisory Com- 
mittee and the Atomic Energy Commission. Most of the Gen- 
eral Advisory Committee, all of them, decided that we should 
not go ahead under a high priority in the thermonuclear 
field at that time. 

The reasons, as I recall them, were several. There was, I 
think, in the background on the part of some what I would 
call a visceral reaction—visceral, tummy—of going into a 
field such as this at this point, when these people had de- 
veloped an A-bomb. They had seen it used successfully. 
Our A-bombs were getting stronger every year. Our stock- 
pile was growing. 

oO = ad 

The then Chairman of the Commission, Mr. Lilienthal, had 
asked the General Advisory Committee very specifically to 
review this question of whether we should attach a high 
priority to a thermonuclear or fusion program. They were 
asked this question. They were asked to consider it at their 
meeting which took place in October, 1949. 

They did consider it. I think they considered little else, 
I think for about three days, than this issue. They came in 
with their report to the effect that they felt it was a mistake. 

The reasons that they gave, I suppose, appear in the 
minutes of the General Advisory Committee, but we had 
many discussions and those don’t appear in the minutes. 

The reasons were many . . . These were men who had 
developed the A-bomb. Oppenheimer had the big hand in 
it, as you know. He also had a hand in the measures for 
the international control of atomic energy, and served on 
the board, and was a coauthor— 

Q By the board, you mean the Lilienthal panel? 


SCIENTISTS: “DISGUSTED” 


A The Lilienthal panel which later substantially was 
turned into the Baruch Plan in the U. N. They were hopeful 
at that time that you would not have the world in the 
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position where you had two great powers simply stockpiling 
weapons and no solution to the problem. Consequently, 
after two or three years of rather frustrating dealings with 
the Russians, when this proposal of building another bigger 
one hit them, as some said, as the answer to our national 
security, I think it rather floored them and disgusted them. 
They lived through the A-bomb. They tried to get inter- 
national control. If this was the only answer to the problem, 
namely, of building bigger H-bombs, this was not a satis- 
factory answer for those people. I think it was a stomach 
reaction along those lines. 

I did not agree with it, but I think I can understand it. 

Q You are referring to those members of the GAC who 
were atomic scientists? 

A That is right, and specifically I would say to Oppen- 
heimer and also to Fermi and others who sat on the board, and 
Conant, because they had all been in the program. There 
were other reasons, however, beyond the tummy reasons 
for opposing it at that time. You don’t decide to manufacture 
something that has never been invented. Nothing had been 
invented. No one had any idea what the cost of this thing 
would be in terms of plutonium bombs. As the debate or dis- 
cussion waged in the fall of 1949, we had so little information 
that it was very difficult to know whether this was the wise 
thing to do—to go after a bomb that might cost us [security 
deletion] plutonium bombs, and then after two or three 
years effort find that it didn’t work. That was the kind of 
problem. So there were some economics in the thing. 

There was another reason. This was how much of a diver- 
sion of Los Alamos—energies, scientific energies—could you 
safely divert to a project which might or might not succeed 
when the ball was rolling so beautifully in your A-bomb pro- 
gram, and we were Jetting more bang out of our fissionable 
material, more weapons for the same amount of fissionable 
material. 

Those were all considerations. There may have been others 
in there that I have overlooked, but those are the principal 
ones. 

The unknown quantity was very much there. You don’t 
build bombs by memoranda. We could write and discuss and 
interchange papers all night long and still we were in the 
dark on this thing. 

Mr. Strauss [Lewis L. Strauss, then a member of the AEC, 
now Chairman] and I at that time felt quite strongly we 
nevertheless should embark on this. 

Q This is after the GAC report? 

A This is after the GAC report. The GAC had another 
meeting shortly after the October meeting. I think they 
came together in a matter of three or four weeks, and, as I 


recall, they reiterated their stand of the October meeting. 


The Commission realized—if I can turn from that now 
for the chronology—this was a decision which could not be 
and should not be made alone by the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. It was something that had to be resolved eventually 
by the President. He should make it only after consulting 
with the Secretary of Defense and the Secretary of State. 
So, instead of taking a vote—a vote as such, as I recall, was 
never taken on this issue—we did get together and try to 
write a paper for the President’s guidance; we, as the Com- 
mission, in that we attempted to find as many things as we 
could agree on, premises that we believed to be true, and 
we wrote those down first. Then we wrote down what might 
be called a majority report and a minority report. Then we 
all added individual opinions, so the President could have 
everything before him. 


THE GO-AHEAD SIGN 


The paper was given to the Secretary of State, the Secre- 
tary of Defense. They had a meeting and the Commission 
was ordered to go on a high-priority thermonuclear-research 
development, and this was done. 
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Once the President made the decision, I know of no 
instance where it could be said that the members of the 
General Advisory Committee, or any individual, opposed 
that program. I know of many instances where they helped 
it and at great pains. 

This leads me, I think, into the June meeting. 

Q Perhaps, just before we get there, there was a problem 
of recruitment of physicists. 

A There was a problem. 

Q After the President’s “go ahead” order, was the GAC, 
specifically Dr. Oppenheimer, helpful in that respect? 

A The story did come to me once through Dr. Teller 
that he was fearful that he would not get much help out 
of Dr. Oppenheimer in this recruitment program. I said to 
Dr. Teller, “I think what you should do is go up and see 
Dr. Oppenheimer, and see if he cannot give you some 
help.” So he did. He went to Princeton. My recollection 
is—I can’t give you the exact date on this—I do recall 
his going to Princeton and I do recall Dr. Oppenheimer 
giving him a list of some 10 or 12 names, at least, of peo- 
ple he thought would be helpful in this program. Teller 
later advised me that these people were all either at Prince- 
ton or the advanced institute, and that he was not able 
to get any of them to leave. That is the story on recruit- 
ment... 

These things were happening. The H-bomb program 
looked bad. Every result was discouraging. The A-bomb 
program was improving. However, in the spring of 1951, 
we started a series of tests. By that I mean test explosions. 
We opened in a “jury rig” fashion on the Nevada proving 
ground. As I recall, in that year we shot something like 
14, 15, maybe 16 bombs altogether. Four at Eniwetok in 
the spring of 1951 and quite a few in Nevada. Some of 
these bore some relationship to a possible H-program, 
and notably one shot which was fired in May of 1951 at 
Eniwetok, which I can’t describe without using classified 
information. 

After that explosion, I thought it was high time that we got 
together all the people who had any kind of a view on H- 
weapons. Of course, there were many views among the 
scientists. By views, I don’t mean views as to whether you 
could have one, but views of whether you could have one 
and how you would get it. 

I talked, as I recall, to two or three of the Commissioners 
and said, wouldn't it be good if we could get them all around 
a table and make them all face each other and get the 
blackboard out and agree on some priorities? 


A KEY CONFERENCE 


We did do that. We asked Dr. Oppenheimer, as chairman 
of the Weapons Committee of the GAC, to preside at the 
meeting. We had at that meeting in Princeton in June of 
1951 every person, I think, that could conceivably have made 
a contribution. People like Norris Bradbury, head of the Los 
Alamos Laboratory, and one or two of his assistants. Dr. 
Nordheim, I believe, was there from Los Alamos, very active 
in the H-program. Johny Von Neumann from Princeton, one 
of the best weapons men in the world, Dr. Teller, Dr. Bethe, 
Dr. Fermi, Johny Wheeler, all the top men from every 
laboratory, sat around this table and we went at it for 
two days. 

Out of the meeting came something which Edward Teller 
brought into the meeting with his own head, which was 
an entirely new way of approaching a thermonuclear weapon 
[security deletion]. 

I would like to be able to describe that, but it is one of 
the most sensitive things we have left in the atomic-energy 
program [security deletion]. It was just a theory at this 
point. Pictures were drawn on the board. Calculations were 
made, Dr. Bethe, Dr. Teller, Dr. Fermi participating the 
most in this—Oppy very actively, as well. 
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At the end of those two days we were all convinced, 
everyone in the room, that at least we had something for 
the first time that looked feasible in the way of an ideg 
[security deletion]. 

I remember leaving that meeting impressed with this 
fact, that everyone around that table, without exception-— 
and this included Dr. Oppenheimer—was enthusiastic now 
that you had something foreseeable. I remember going out 
and in four days making a commitment for a new plant 
[security deletion]. We had no money in the budget to do 
it with and, getting this thing started on the tracks, there 
was enthusiasm right through the program for the first time. 
The bickering was gone. The discussions were pretty well 
ended, and we were able within a matter of just about one 
year to have that gadget ready. 

It had to be shipped to Eniwetok. We had to lay it on the 
task force and it was fired in November, 1952. 

Since then, there have been many others fired out in 
the Pacific in this field. 

That is the significance of the June meeting. It was the 
first time that all competent people in this program that 
could contribute anything sat around the same table and 
finally came up with something they all agreed on. That is 
when it began to roll, and it rolled very fast then. 

That is the chronology of it. 

Q Mr. Oppenheimer was the chairman of the meeting and 
presided? 

A He presided at the meeting and participated actively 
in the meeting and left the meeting enthusiastic. I recall 
talking with him afterward, and he was, I could say, almost 
thrilled that we had something here that looked as though it 
might work [security deletion]. I might say that the gadget 
which we originally thought of in 1949 probably never 
would work and would have cost in terms of A-bombs a 
price we could never have paid. 

o = 2 


OPINION OF OPPENHEIMER 


Q What was your belief as to Dr. Oppenheimer’s loyalty, 
after you had been through the file and had talked with 
him? 

A There was no question in my mind—I must say when | 
first looked at the file, I had doubts, largely growing out of 
these early associations—but there was never any doubt in 
my mind after I examined the file, and based partly on my 
knowledge of Dr. Oppenheimer, which was very close, 
there was never any doubt as to his loyalty in my opinion. 
None. That decision had to be made one way or the other. 
It could not be halfway. There were some very unpleas- 
ant early associations when you look at them in retrospect 
but, as far as his loyalty, I was convinced of it—not that 
the file convinced me so much, but the fact that here 
was a man, one of the few men who can demonstrate his 
loyalty to his country by his performance. Most people 
illustrate their loyalty in negative terms. They did not 
see somebody. Here is a man who had an unusual record 
of performance. It is much broader than I have indicated 
so far. 

Q Would you state to the Board your general impression 
of his character as well as his loyalty, his integrity and sense 
of descretion? How would you rate those qualities? 

A I would say that he is a very human man, a sensitive 
man, a very well-educated man, a man of complete integrity 
in my association with him. And a very devoted man to his 
country, and certainly to the Commission. No question 0 
these things in my mind. 


For the story of how an internal split between official 
nearly saw the U. S. abandon the H-bomb project, e* 
dangering leadership in the arms race with Russia, sé€ 
page 24. 
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=\V/e’ve Been Asked:= 


WHO IS A 
VETERAN 











e More than 20 million veterans 
are in line for some benefits 
of one kind or another. 


e This raises questions of who 
can qualify as a veteran under 
the various rules. 


Who is a veteran, when it comes to 
qualifying for various benefits? 
The meaning of veteran differs for differ- 
ent things and benefits. There is no flat 
definition that qualifies all ex-servicemen 
for all benefits provided by Congress 
through the years. But, in most cases, 
a man, to qualify, must have served at 
least 90 days or have been discharged 
for an injury or illness connected with 
his service; and he must not have a dis- 

honorable discharge. 


Are all ex-servicemen considered vet- 
erans, for example, in regard to 
qualifying for Gl home loans? 

No, The program of Government-guar- 

anteed loans to help veterans to buy or 

build homes and farms and to set up 
businesses originated during World War 

II. Men and women of World War I and 

those who qualified as veterans under 

earlier rules were not offered such loans. 

These loan guarantees will be available 

to most veterans of World War II until 

July 25, 1957. (Some who enlisted or 

re-enlisted between October, 1945, and 

October, 1946, will be able to get GI 

loans after the 1957 date. ) 


Are men now being discharged con- 
sidered veterans, under Gl-loan 
rules? 

Yes. A Korean GI Bill was passed by 

Congress to provide benefits, similar to 

those for World War II ex-GI’s, for men 

serving in the armed forces after June 

27, 1950. That law still is in effect. 


Who can get free schooling as vet- 
erans? 
That program also started with the orig- 
inal GI Bill of Rights in 1944 and was 
extended for Korean veterans and _pre- 
sent-day servicemen. Most of the men 
and women of World War II no longer 
can start education or training at Gov- 
ernment expense under the first GI 
Bill, though some of those disabled can 
get rehabilitation training under an- 
other law. Men who served since the 
start of Korean hostilities in 1950 have 
until August 20 of this year, or until 
two years after discharge, whichever is 
(Continued on page 108) 
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iw VIRGINIA 


It’s true — about $105 billion of 
last year’s $174 billion national retail 


and water, excellent rail, air and high- 
way service, favorable tax structures 


sales were made in states represented and fair real estate values. Here 
in the market area shown above. ; the climate is fine, people are friendly, 
You can locate your plant in Vir- aye 
i : : ; and communities are clean and 
ginia, and, be in the middle of this ; 
progressive. 


great market. You'll be near, also, to 


varied raw materials, including all- 
purpose Bituminous Coal ... and 
near to world markets through the 
famous Ports of Virginia. 

You can rely on Virginia for high- 
production manpower, good power 


If you’re building a new plant, 
large or small, or planning to relo- 
cate, let Virginia’s plant location 
specialists tell you about many ideal 
plant sites here—in confidence and 


without obligation. 


Choice industrial buildings of varying sizes now available. 


DEPARTMENT OF CONSERVATION AND DEVELOPMENT 
Division of Planning and Economic Development 
301 State Finance Building, Richmond, Va. 








Telephone 3-3449 
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We've Been Asked: 








Coming to New York City . . . 263 veterans of Indian 


this summer? ‘ ‘ 
Duosonic table radio wars still get pensions 


later, to begin school courses under the 


GI Bill. 


| 
| EF 
Can ex-Gl's still get payments while 
unemployed? 


Men who served during and since the 


in an air-conditioned Korean conflict can draw compensation 
Commodore bedroom or suite. as unemployed veterans. For World War 
Silent,central air-cooling system II men this GI benefit is ‘no longer avail- 
...individual wall controls! able, except for a few who enlisted or 


re-enlisted in the October, 1945, to Oc- 
tober, 1946, period. Pre-World War I] 
veterans never received this unemploy- 
THE DUOSONIC AM-FM ment compensation. 


Extended-range speakers, 6” plus 9” oval, E < e 
Who can obtain free hospitalization 


10 tubes, acoustical wood cabinet for ‘ 
as ex-servicemen? 


superbly balanced response 
of FM broadcasts. 
Prited at only $99.50 


This involves several rules. Any person 
who served in wartime or peacetime js 
| entitled to free medical treatment and 
hospitalization for service-connected 





thy Amiagnifietil 


. injuries or illnesses. Other veterans who 

E. L. SEFTON, President served during any of the country’s wars, 

2 J iat-h i -> 4 42nd Street at Lexington Avenue or since June, 1950, can get hospitaliza- 
right at Grand Central tion for nonservice disabilities if they 
high it and B&O Terminals are unable to pay for such medical treat- 
= ment, and if space is available in hos- 





pitals of the Veterans’ Administration. 


Who are veterans entitled to pen- 
sions? 


S d A ree First, all men with service-connected 
disabilities are entitled to special com- 

en Opy | pensation. For years, veterans of the 
| Spanish-American War have been draw- 

To Your Friends eee WITHOUT CHARGE | ing pensions when reaching the age of 


62 or if 10 per cent disabled. 
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U. S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT 
24th & N Streets, N. W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 


Please send a free copy of ‘’U. S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT” 
with my compliments to the persons listed below: 
[|] If possible send the June 25, 1954 issue. 


Pensions also were available for some 
others. One Civil War veteran still is 
drawing a U.S. pension and 263 survivors 
| of the Indian wars also are getting 
pensions. 


In addition, pensions are available to 
some who served in World War I and 
World War II and since June, 1950, who 
do not have service disability. To quali- 
fy, they must be totally and permanently 
disabled and must have only small in- 
comes. 


Who is considered a veteran in so far 
as favored ‘treatment in Govern- 
ment employment is concerned? 

Any man or woman with honorable serv- 
ice in wartime is entitled to Civil Service 
preference. Some others get this too, in- 
cluding those who served since the end 
of the Korean fighting. Veterans receive 
| special credits on Civil Service examina 
tions. And, when it comes to Govert- 
ment cutdowns in employment, the rules 
usually call for holding veterans longe! 
than others. 
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You probably have a snapshot like it in your own photo- 
graph album. 

It happens when you get too close to your subject, and 
the camera can’t handle the perspective. 


In another sense, you can get an equally distorted pic- 
ture of the modern corporation. For viewed too close-up, 
it frequently looks bigger than it is. 


Take Union Oil. In 1910—when we did but a $12,000,000 


volume—we seemed much smaller. Yet at the time this was 
23% of the total petroleum business in the western states. 


In 1953 we looked much bigger because we did a whop- 
ping $325,000,000 volume. But this was only 13% of the 
petroleum business in the West. 


Certainly we've grown. We've had to grow to serve a 
bigger market, to meet increased competition and to satisfy 
more consumer needs. But in proportion to the total busi- 
ness, we aren't as big as we were 44 years ago. 

Seen in perspective, the picture is clear: Union Oil, like 
so many so-called “big” companies, is really getting smaller 
all the time! 


UNION OIL Dd COMPANY 


OF CALIFORNIA 








NOW ARMCO MEASURES 
ZING COATINGS 
WITH ATOMIC RADIATION 





Here for the first time is an atomic radiation gage 
for determining the weight and distribution of zine 
and other metallic coatings on sheet steel. The de- 
vice employs radioactive materials and makes meas- 
urements by electron bombardment. It then passes 
its findings in record form along to the machine 
control station. 


A glance at the recording chart tells the operator 


of the continuous strip coating machine exactly how 
much zinc is being applied — from edge to edge. 


ARMCO STEEL CORPORATION > 


4284 CURTIS STREET, MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 


SHEFFIELD STEEL * ARMCO DRAINAGE & METAL PRODUCTS, INC. © THE ARMCO ANTERNATIONAL 














Any irregularity can be spotted immediately and 
corrected by machine adjustment. 

The new gage assures closer quality control of 
coatings on steel. This means less variation from 
specified coating weight, no heavy and light areas. 

Sheets with controlled coatings will help make 
better products and build greater customer-satis- 
faction. Armco technologists have been instrumental 
in the development of this gage, another contribu- 
tion to improved steelmaking practice. 
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News YOU Can Use 











Appl. for Trade-Mark Reg. Pend. 


24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


A little-noticed provision of the tax-revision bill now shapes up as a big 
thing in estate planning. Approved by the House and by the Senate Finance 
Committee, it's almost sure to become law. This is how it affects you: 


ESTATE TAXES. The new provision changes the rules involved in determining 
taxability of life insurance policies as part of an estate. Under present law, 
insurance proceeds ordinarily are taxable. The proposed change eases things, 
makes it possible, for example, to leave your beneficiary a cash sum that would 
be entirely free from the federal tax on your estate. 

Reason behind the change is this: In most cases, even if you make a gift of 
a policy you own, it remains a part of your estate. Other property, given away, 
does not. Intent of Congress is to equalize the tax treatment. 








PAYING PREMIUMS. Present rules provide that insurance proceeds must be 
included in your estate if you paid the premiums, if your executor is the 
beneficiary, or if, at the time of your death, you had any ownership rights 
in the policy. The new provision would remove the premium test. Thus you 
would be able to give the policy to, say, your wife, but continue to pay the 
premiums without the proceeds' being taxed as part of your estate. 


POINT TO WATCH. Note, though, that gifts of insurance, like other gifts 
are subject to federal tax. The possible estate tax savings should be weighed 
against the gift tax liability that crops up when you give the policy away, 
and when you pay the annual premiums. 





OTHER ANGLES. The new rule also would allow you to provide life-insurance 
proceeds so your beneficiary will not have to sell off part of the estate to raise 
cash for the federal tax. Take the case of a man with a $500,000 estate, which he 
plans to leave to his wife. Figuring in the marital deduction, he could offset 
the $45,300 tax due under the new proposal by buyirig a 950,000 policy. Under 
present law, that policy would increase his estate to $880,000, and his tax to 
$52,200. The tax difference, $6,900. On a $500,000 estate left to, say, a son-- 
no marital deduction allowed--with a $120,000 policy, you get this situation: 
New-rule tax, $116,500. Present tax, $151,900. Savings, $35,400. 





DRAFT LIABILITY. A question crops up now that draftees are being released 
from service as much as three months early to take seasonal jobs or to enter 
(over) 
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college. Can they be called back to active duty later to complete the time left 
in their two years' service? Department of Defense says no. As Reservists they, 
like those who served the full 24 months, are subject to call in event ofa 


national emergency--but not just to finish up their two-year hitch. 








LIFE INSURANCE. This for life insurance beneficiaries who have the right 
to choose how the proceeds are to be paid: The Tax Court says that, under some 









circumstances, the method you elect may make the payments you receive subject to 





tax as income. Ordinarily, they are not. The decision comes in a case in which ’ 
a beneficiary arranged to have a policy's proceeds--originally payable over a set 






number of months--changed to smaller monthly amounts for the rest of his life. 
The Court says this made the payments an annuity, and taxable as such. 














GAMMA GLOBULIN. One of the nation's authorities on gamma globulin has this 
to say about its value in protecting against polio: New laboratory tests show it 
is effective in 89 per cent of the cases when given in proper dosage at the right 
time. Difficulty in hitting the right time, though, makes it a "not very 
practical agent" except in some epidemics, the expert says. He is Dr. William 
McD. Hammon, who conducted the mass gamma globulin field trials in 1952. 














PARK FEES. Expect to pay more when you drive through the National Parks 
this summer. The Park Service is putting into effect a new schedule of entrance 
fees to round out the boosts begun a year ago. Most increases are small--ranging 
from a quarter to a dollar or so. But in several instances, where one permit 
was good for two adjacent parks, separate entrance fees now will be charged. 













THAWING MEAT. Research at the New York State Experiment Station turns 
up some tips on thawing times for frozen meats. ; 

Thawing in the refrigerator: Inch-thick steaks, 12 hours. Small roasts, 
3 to 4 hours a pound. Large roasts, 4 to 6 hours per pound. 

Thawing at room temperature: Inch-steak, 2 to 3 hours. Small roasts, 
1 to 2 hours per pound. Large roasts, 2 to 3 hours per pound. 

Not recommended: Thawing under running water or in front of fans. 














WEATHER. Hotter and drier than usual in the East, cooler and wetter in parts 
of the West--that's the Weather Bureau's outlook, on which these maps are based: 


EMPERATURE TO MID-JULY 
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Powerful General Electric Motor 
Spins 40°G" Human Centrifuge 


To study the causes of pilot blackout, the U.S. Navy 
operates a giant human centrifuge at the Naval Air 
Development Center near Philadelphia. The huge 
apparatus, which whirls a gondola at the end of a 50- 
foot arm at 175 miles per hour, produces 40 ‘‘G’s’”’ 
(a‘‘G”’ is the normal force of gravity). Flyers usually 
black out during a tight maneuver at eight ‘‘G’s.”’ The 
machine is also used to study components used in 
guided missiles. 


POWERING THIS WEIRD MONSTER calls for the most 
exacting motor characteristics. For instance, from a 
standstill start, the centrifuge must develop 15 G’s 
in two seconds and 40 G’s at full speed in only seven 
seconds. To meet these requirements, General Electric 
had to design the largest vertical direct-current motor 
ever built. 


It has a nominal rating of 4000 hp with a momentary 
rating of 16,000 hp. The weight of the centrifuge arm 
and the armature, about 250,000 pounds, is carried 
on bearings supported entirely by the motor. Yet the 
friction of the load is so small that a pull of less than 
25 pounds at the end of the arm will start it turning! 


BUILDING A MOTOR to meet the unusual require- 
ments of the Navy’s centrifuge is just one example of 
General Electric’s ability to successfully tackle the 
biggest and the toughest motor application problems. 
Your needs for large motors may not be as spectacular, 
but the same G-E resources of engineering and manu- 
facturing skill are ready to go to work for you. For 
complete information, contact your nearest G-E 
Apparatus Sales Office. General Electric Company, 
Schenectady 5, N. Y. 770-32 


Progress /s Our Most /mportant Product 
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Special 


(This article represents the result of an extensive 
research on a problem of outstanding importance.) 
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IN FACTORIES, 


STOCKS ON HAND ARE 





BEING REDUCED—SLOWLY © 
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PEAK* |! LATEST’ 
(Sept. 30, 1953) : (April 30, 1954) 
ioe WR ' 
ye 
yk 

ey Materials $16.6 billion $14.9 billion 
a ae Goods in process $13.7 billion § $13.3 billion 
LF | fished goods  $16.8billion ! $17.2 billion 
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INVENTORIES 





ALL BUSINESS 
INVENTORIES | 








Businessmen are slowly clearing their 
——shelves and warehouses. But factories 
have more finished goods than ever before. 





*Adjusted for seasonal fluctuations 


Basic data: Commerce Deparimeat 
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GOODS STILL PILED UP 


STORES 


Businessmen, little by little, 
are digging their way out from 
under the big pile-up of goods. © 

But supplies still are large, 
compared with sales. Factories 
are loaded with finished goods, 
still to be sold. 

So inventory trimming could 
easily go on for many more 
months. 

The detailed picture that fol- 
lows is based on latest Govern- 
ment figures and reports from 
industry. 


The struggle of businessmen to 
work off heavy stocks of goods is turn- 
ing out to be long and difficult. 

Inventories are coming down, but very 
slowly. 

As the chart on this page shows, the 
process has been going on for nearly nine 
months, since September. A reduction of 
less than 3 per cent has taken place. 
You get details in the table on page 116. 

Practically all this reduction is in raw 
materials and parts waiting to be used in 
the factories and in unfinished goods 
moving along assembly lines. 

At the end of those lines, the supply of 
finished goods is very nearly as large as 
ever. Manufacturers, judging by the latest 
Government report, had more finished 
goods than last September, while stores 
and wholesalers had a little less. 

The small drop in stocks is not a full 
measure of the turnabout in inventory 
policy, however. Last year, when the 
boom was nearing its end, business was 
adding to stocks of materials and finished 
products at a rate of more than 8 billion 
dollars a year. In the first four months of 
this year, business was reducing stocks at 
a rate of 4.4 billion a year. 

Thus, demand for goods for inventory 
fell off a total of 12.4 billions a year. 

That was a big shift. Still, the reces- 
sion does not turn out to be an “inventor 
adjustment” on the 1949 pattern. 

That year, the cut in inventory buying 
accounted for almost all the drop in fae- 
tory output. This time, only a third 0 
the drop in production can be traced 

(Continued on page 116) 
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REICHHOLD CHEMICALS, INC. 


95 


‘THE MOMENTUM 
OF BUSINESS GROWTH 


Just what is the power that can propel 
one business forward and outward 
with such forceful motion that 

each new successful expansion 


outdoes the last? 


It’s the power of scientific curiosity called — 


research. 


The restless curiosity that’s been a “must” for 


progress since man first struck fire from stone. 


It is research that has provided 

the momentum for the incredibly rapid growth 
of Reichhold Chemicals. For developments 
through research have set the pace 


of this company’s progress. 


Reichhold’s world-wide network of 31 plants 
has resulted from curiosity — from the basic step 


of seeking answers to questions. 
Which lead to further questions. 
Which lead to further answers. 


You can see there’s no stopping the 
momentum of business growth once 


a problem confronts this curiosity. 


525 NORTH BROADWAY, WHITE PLAINS, N. Y. 


PLANTS AND OFFICES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 





the pipe that 


lasts the longest 
costs the least 


economize with 


longer-lasting 


BYERS 


WROUGHT 


WRITE DEPT. K FOR BOOKLET 
“THE ABC’S OF WROUGHT IRON” 


A. M. BYERS COMPANY 


LU 
dig? 


Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 











No accident 
is ever 
worth-while . . 
even when the loss 
is “covered” by insurance! 
That’s why shrewd power plant 
owners turn to 
Hartford Steam Boiler for 
skilled inspections to reveal 
possible causes of accidents 
in time to permit their correction 
. and insurance to cover loss 
should an accident occur. 





Special Report 














Inspecting and insuring 


power plant equipment has been 
our one business for 88 years. 
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HARTFORD STEAM BOILER 


INSPECTION 


and INSURANCE COMPANY 


Hartford 2, Connecticut 


. . . Forecast for autumn: 
some gain in sales 


back to the switch from building to trim- 
ming stocks. Smaller purchases by con- 
sumers have played a large part. 

For this reason, a pickup in buying is 
the main hope for ending the inventory 
struggle soon and bringing about a full 
recovery. If sales were rising, business- 
men wouldn't worry so about having too 
much to sell. 

Will sales go up soon? There are signs 
a pickup will start in a number of lines 
this autumn, with a broader improve- 
ment possible in the first half of 1955. 
But there is little evidence that a buy- 
ing wave Will develop in the immedi- 
ate future, so as to cure the inventory 
problem quickly. 

Retail sales are higher than they were 
in February, but they bump along, well 
below the 1953 peak. 

Factories are getting more orders than 
they did in January. But this gain isn’t 
keeping the factories’ order backlogs from 
shrinking. On April 30, manufacturers 

(Continued on page 117) 





Where Inventories 
Are Being Trimmed 
(millions of dollars) 
Sept. 30, April 30, 
1953 1954 
Manufacturers 
Metals, products 6,475 6,053 
Machinery 9,092 8,511 
Motor vehicles, 
parts 3498 3,230 
Furniture 674 654 
Food 3,445 3,558 
Textiles 2,612 2,422 
Apparel 19G7 1,765 
Lumber, timber 1,123 1,036 
Wholesalers 
Automobile 879 826 
Lumber, bldg. mtls. 911 840 
Electrical goods 978 779 
Hardware 602 504 
Housefurnishings 262 244 
Clothing, dry goods 945 853 
Food 1,232. 1386 
Retailers 
Automobile 3,937 3773 
Furniture, 
appliances 2,038 1,992 
Lumber, hardware 
bldg. mtls. 2,520 . 2,315 
Clothing 2,573. 2,811 
Food 23324 2,578 
Figures adjusted for seasonal fluctuations 
Source: Commerce Department 
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ORCHARD VPI PAPER gives off an 
invisible vapor that positively STOPS 
RUST on all metal parts or products! 
Very economical because it is easy to 
use and saves time—eliminates messy 

Breases or oils. Ideal for 
temporary or stand-by stor- 
age, and for preserving 
shipments. Available in 
sheets, rolls, bags or shrouds 
for any size object. WRITE 
FOR SAMPLE KIT AND DETAILS. 


— SILVER SAVER paper prevents 
silver tarnish on machinery and house- 
hold articles. Write for literature. 


ORCHARD PAPER CO. 

Dept. H41 ¢ 3914 N. Union ¢ St. Louis, Mo. 

8 Offices in: Chicago, Dallas, Kansas City, 
Los Angeles, New York 











CHANGES OF ADDRESS 


Notice of change of address should be sent not Jess than 
two weeks prior to the date change becomes effective. 


Send, the address at which copies are now being received , 


and the new address at which you wish to receive copies. 
U.S. News & World Report 
Circulation Department 
435 Parker Ave., Dayton 1, Ohio 








Common and 
Preferred Stock Dividends 


The Board of Directors of Safe- 
way Stores, Incorporated, on 
June 4, 1954, declared the 
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following quarterly dividends: 


60¢ per share on the 
$5.00 par value Com- 
mon Stock. 

$1.00 per share on the 
4% Preferred Stock. 
$1.071/4, per share on 
the 4.30% Convert- 
ible Preferred Stock. 


Common Stock dividends and 
dividends on the 4% Preferred 
Stock and 4.30% Convertible 
Preferred Stock are payable 
July 1, 1954 to stockholders 
of record at the close of bus- 
iness June 17, 1954. 


MILTON L. SELBY, Secretary 
June 4, 1954 
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. . . Auto industry faces 
further cuts in output 


had enough business booked to keep 
them going for about 106 days at cur- 
rent production rates; a year earlier they 
were booked for 137 days. 

Sales gains, coupled with cutbacks 
in factory output, haven’t been enough 
to reduce the big supply of finished 
goods. So production in some lines may 
be cut still more, unless a buying wave 
develops. 

The auto industry is an example. The 
number of new cars on hand is almost a 
record. The peak season for sales is pass- 
ing. So the outlook is for declining sales 
and output. 

According to industry sources, the auto 
companies have production plans for 
three months ending August 31 that will 
mean a bigger-than-usual drop. 

How much is enough? That is the 
question that perplexes any businessman 
or economist who tries to gauge inventory 
levels. There are two main guides. One 
is the way sales are moving. The other 
is past experience. 

April and September, 1953, are taken 
as bench marks. In April last year, busi- 
nessmen were adding to inventories. 
They didn’t seem to feel the goods they 
had on hand were too abundant. Sup- 
plies, on the average, were enough to 
last 47 days. 

September, on the other hand, was a 
month when businessmen were worried. 
Sales were off. Stocks, at a dollar peak, 
were equal to 51 days’ sales. 

By January, trimming had made a 
dent in the dollar total, but sales were 
off, and supplies were equal to 52 days’ 
sales. More trimming and a little rise in 
sales shaved this to a little more than 50 
days in April. 

At first glance, the improvement sug- 
gests this encouraging prospect: Another 
four months of trimming—from the end 
of April to the end of August—might 
wind up this phase of the recession by 
putting businessmen back in the same 
position they were in during April, 1953. 

But that doesn’t take account of the 
fact that most trimming has been in raw 
materials and unfinished goods held by 
manufacturers for their own use. Sup- 
plies of finished goods for sale had 
shrunk hardly any by the end of April. 

Eleven more months of trimming— 
from April, 1954, through March, 1955— 
would be needed to bring supplies of 
finished goods back to the April, 1953, 
level. It isn’t possible to trace this situa- 
tion industry by industry. 

Government figures for various indus- 
tries, which combine all types of sup- 
plies—raw materials, goods in process 

(Continued on page 118) 
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e+. “Tennessee's central location and excellent transportation 


4 LARGE CITIES — 250 INCORPORATED TOWNS 


If you are planning either a new plant location or a new 
distribution center for your products, there’s a special 
reason for selecting Tennessee. 

In addition to its central location with respect to centers 
of population in the North, East, South and Southwest, 
Tennessee has four large cities of its own with metropolitan 
populations ranging from 246,000 to 482,000, plus 246 other 
progressive incorporated towns. Tennessee is a major 
market itself, with a population of 3,291,000. 

Add to this, excellent transportation facilities, abundant 
raw materials, outstanding recreational advantages and a 


labor supply largely native-born, and Tennessee warrants 


searching consideration as an industrial location. 

We'll be happy to furnish specific information on the 
State in general, or on any one of Tennessee’s 250 towns 
and cities. Simply write concerning your needs. A 
confidential plant location study will be prepared for 
your particular requirements. 


Address your letter to 


GEORGE I. WHITLATCH, Executive Director 


systems were major factors in our selection of this state 

for relocating our plant. The state’s growing importance 
as a market also influenced our decision.” 

VICTOR S. JOHNSON, JR., President 

Aladdin Industries, Incorporated, Nashville, Tenn. 
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“SOUTHEASTERN 
=i STATES FARING BETTER,” 
RUNS RECENT HEADLINE. 


There's an explanation for 
this: Lower costs—profitable 
operations. 

Industry is growing apace 
in the Seaboard Southeast 
where basic factors contribute 
to lower manufacturing costs. 

Let us supply you with de- 
tails on outstanding sites in 
this favored area. No obliga- 
tion, and all negotiations 
confidential. 

Warren T. White, 
Assistant Vice President 
Seaboard Air Line 


Railroad Company 
Norfolk 10, Virginia 


BOARD 


AIR LINE RAILROAD 
THROUGH THE HEART OF THE SOUTH 
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. . . Building boom helps 
suppliers trim stocks 


and finished products—suggest that most 
of the pile-up is in durable goods. 

The bad spots in manufacturing 
seem to be these: 

Factories turning out metals and metal 
products had supplies of all types that 
would last about 66 days from April 30 
this year at the rate goods were then 
moving. In April, 1953, the same fac- 
tories had less than a 48-day supply. 

Factories making motor vehicles and 
equipment for them had a 47-day supply 
of materials, parts and finished products 
this April compared with a 40-day sup- 
ply a year ago. 

Manufacturers of other types of trans- 
portation equipment, machinery, furni- 
ture and fixtures, lumber, stone, clay and 
glass had heavier inventories this April 
than last. 

Textiles were a weak spot among the 
nondurables. Supplies at the mills were 
good for 69 days’ sales compared with 64 
days a year ago. But clothing firms were 
carrying lighter inventories this April. 

Producers of chemicals, rubber prod- 
ucts, paper, tobacco products, leather 
goods had heavier supplies this April. 

Among wholesalers, the pattern is 
similar. Here, too, supplies of autos and 
accessories were far heavier than in April, 
1953. Supplies of electrical goods, metals 
and machinery and jewelry were heavier. 

Wholesalers were carrying less furni- 
ture, clothing and dry goods. 

In retail stores, clothing supplies 
were enough to last 95 days the way 
sales were moving this April, compared 
with an 88-day supply a year earlier. 

Supplies of autos and accessories were 
heavier than a year ago. Supplies of furni- 
ture and appliances were lighter. The 
glut of television sets has been disappear- 
ing, thanks to lower prices, larger sales 
and smaller production. 

The building boom and the house- 
holder’s urge to “do it yourself” have 
made it easy for building-supply firms 
and hardware stores to lighten stocks. 

What you have, by and large, is a 
situation where a few industries have 
pared supplies so much they feel a need 
to restock. Department stores have been 
ordering more heavily. Some makers 
of metal products have been buying more 
lead and zinc and other metals. Clothing 
companies may be taking on more mate- 
rials, making things easier for textile mills. 

But industry as a whole still feels that 
slim supplies are safer. And many com- 
panies can do quite a bit more slimming, 
unless sales pick up a lot. 


For an account of retail-sales pros- 
pects, see page 5]. 


America’s Heart is 
Lindell and Spring 


If the U. S. heart is in any one spot, it’s 
in St. Louis. Here, East meets West. and 
North flows into South. And the heart of 
St. Louis—many travelers agree—is at 
Lindell Boulevard and Spring Street—the 
Sheraton Hotel. 

Visitors to St. Louis—whether on busi- 
ness, for example. with a famous manufac- 
turer, or bound for the renowned outdoor 


TELEVISION IN ALL Rooms 
For easy relaxation after hours 


Municipal Opera—enjoy the warm hospi- 
tality of this fine hotel. Its large rooms and 
suites are air-conditioned —TV-equipped. 
And its dining rooms are famed through- 
out the Midwest. It’s only a few minutes to 
business, shops. movies, theatres. Across 
the street is St. Louis University. 
One of 21 Sheraton Cities. A member of 
the growing Sheraton family, the St. Louis 
Sheraton offers the same fine service as the 
Chicago Sheraton, Detroit’s Sheraton- 
Cadillac and New York’s Park Sheraton. 
New Family Plan. No room charge for 
children under 14 in room with adults in 
any Sheraton except New York. 
Free Reservations by Sheraton Teletype Service 
Just call your nearest Sheraton Hotel 
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SHERATON he 


IN THE U.S.A. 
WASHINGTON 
ST. LOUIS 
BlFEALO 
ROCHESTER 


BOSTON _ DETROIT 


PROVIDENCE 
NEW YORK 
BALTIMORE 


CHICAGO 
CINCINNATI 
PITTSBURGH 


WORCESTER 
PITTSFIELD, Mass. 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 
BROOKLINE, Mass. 
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proudest rome iw HOTELS 


IN CANADA 
MONTREAL—Sheraton-Mt. Royal NIAGARA FALLS—Sheraton-Brock 
The Laurentien HAMILTON oyal Connaught 
TORONTQ—King. Edward WINDSOR—Prince Edward 











JAMES CROW, A NEW KIND OF PIONEER, ARRIVES IN KENTUCKY 


A physician and chemist by training, James Crow reached Kentucky in 1825 and 
within a decade had revolutionized the making of Kentucky whiskey. 
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Mcre than a century ago, James Crow’s whiskey was the 


talk of the frontier. It has since been acclaimed as the 
finest bourbon ever put into glass—a fact you will dis- 
cover when you try Old Crow tonight...in the milder 86 
Proof bottling or in the famous 100 Proof Bottled in Bond. 


LIGHTER, |: cy BOTTLED 


Whe Gaeaitit Name 7 bourbon 86 PROOF ~ = 100 PROOF 





THE OLD; CROW._DISTILLERY COMPANY, FRANKFORT, KENTUCKY 
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BUSINESS DOWN, WAGES UP 


Employers, facing demands for 
higher wages every year, are 
asking this question: 

“If a recession doesn’t stop 
the upward trend, what does it 
take?”’ 

First six months show 1954 
following the pattern of other 
postwar years. A ninth round of 
pay increases is going on in the 
face of a business setback. 


The “recession of 1954,” now show- 
ing signs of petering out, has brought 
no interruption in the postwar trend 
toward higher and higher wages. It’s 
an unusual wage contract, even in 
this year of surplus labor, that doesn’t 
call for a pay raise or increased 
benefits. 

Many employers, as a result, are be- 
ginning to wonder if they are going to 
be expected to grant wage increases 
every year, regardless of whether busi- 
ness is good or bad. They are finding 
that it takes more than a mild setback, 
with more than 3 million unemployed, 
to reverse the trend. 

A study of almost 1,400 working 
agreements signed this year shows that 


Another Round of Pay Raises Despite Recession 





THE CONSTRUCTION FIELD 
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Recession or no, wages are up 


wage increases have been granted in 
more than 90 per cent. Now and then a 
union has consented to a contract calling 
for no raise, and in rare instances there 
have been wage cuts. But, on the whole, 
the year 1954, like every other year since 
World War HI, is producing another 
round of increases—the ninth of the post- 
war series. 





-Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. 


STEELWORKERS 
Will they set a new pace? 
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That, at least, is what the record 
shows for the first half of the year. What 
happens in the second half is to be influ- 
enced by new contracts in the steel in- 
dustry. Steel -contracts are to expire 
June 30, and terms of the new contracts 
will tend to set a pattern for other in- 
dustries for the rest of the year. 

A pattern. Even without steel to lead 
the way, the first six months of 1954 
have brought a wage pattern of a sort. 
The range of increases has been rather 
wide, but within that range a tendency 
has developed to hold most increases to 
less than 10 cents an hour. One of every 
three contracts has kept raises within a 
range of 4 through 6 cents an hour, and 
more than half of the contracts stay 
within a range of 4 through 9 cents. It is 
this 4-through-9-cents range that comes 
close to shaping into a pattern. 

The study, made by the Bureau of 
National Affairs, Inc., shows what is 
happening: 

No increase was granted in 139 agree- 
ments of 1,370 studied. In a few of 
these settlements, wages were cut. 

In 113. settlements, wages were 
raised 1 through 3 cents; in 478, the in- 
crease was 4 through 6 cents; in 304, the 
range was 7 through 9 cents; in 203, in- 
creases of 10 through 12 cents were 
granted. Of the remaining settlements, 
79 called for increases of 13 through 15 

(Continued on page 123) 
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(Advertisement) 


‘““Why don’t you talk to the people at Chase?’’ 


A good question for company officials and others who 
are considering a New York banking connection 


“Say, Bill, the way your business has 
expanded the last few years, you must 
have a lot of transactions through 
New York. What bank do you use 
there?” 

“Funny you should bring that up, Ed. 
We need a New York bank. I was telling 
our president that just the other day. But 
there are so many good banks. Which one 


is the problem.” 

“Why don’t you do what we did, 
Bill? Talk first to your local bank. 
Chances are they’ll say, ‘Why don’t 
you talk to the people at Chase?’ 
Mine did.” 

“Ts that so? As a matter of fact it fits 
in with something I read in a recent 
Chase ad. According to the ad, Chase 


stands first in loans to American indus- 
try and first in relationships with other 
banks throughout the country.” 

“There you are, Bill. With all those 
connections in the areas where you buy 
and sell, doesn’t it stand to reason 
that Chase is the bank for you in 
New York?” 

“Guess I kind of sold myself, Ed, 
didn’t I? The next time I’m in New 
York, I’m going to make a point of talk- 
ing to the people at Chase.” 





! 





“A week later 
i did talk to Chase” 


“The first fellow I met was an officer 
in the bank’s district organization. It 
seems Chase divides up the United 
States into territorial districts and 
assigns a group of officers and assist- 
ants to give personal attention to 
customers’ needs in each area. 

“Tt surprised me how well-informed 
this chap was businesswise about 
what was going on in my part of the 
country. It developed we had quite 
a few friends in common. 

“He outlined several ways in which 
his bank could be useful to us. What 
really impressed me was Chase’s or- 
ganization for getting quick credit in- 
formation on names anywhere in the 
country —or the world, for that mat- 
ter. was interested, too, in the bank’s 
system for speeding collections 
through its great chain of banking 
correspondents. 

“It so happens that we are just 
starting to develop an export market 
for our products. When I mentioned 
that, I found I had come to the right 
place. Chase prides itself on being a 
leader in providing banking informa- 
tion and service for world trade. 

“Shortly after I got back home, we 














opened an account with Chase and it | 


wasn’t long before we learned ‘It pays 
to do business with Chase.’ ” 





It pays to do business with Chase 
THE 


CHASE 


NATIONAL BANK 
OF THE’ CITY OF NEW YORK 
(MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORP, 
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. . . Building trades get 
boosts of around 10 cents 


cents; 21 provided 16 through 18 cents, 
and 42 granted increases of 19 cents 
and above. 

Construction shows up as one field 
where wage increases have been more 
generous than in many pthers. This re- 
flects the continuance of the building 
boom. It is cited by builders as one of the 
reasons why it costs more to build a home 
in this “recession year” than it did eight 
or ten months ago. 

Increases in the building trades fre- 
quently have been in the range of 10 
cents an hour and above, although some 
recent settlements have been reached 
for less than 10 cents. Here are samples 
of what now is going on in the building 
field: 

In Cincinnati, 500 bricklayers and 600 
laborers were raised 10 cents an hour. 
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TEXTILE WORKER 
. . some pay cuts in the industry 


In Cleveland, immediate raises of 

cents an hour were granted 20,000 
construction workers, and an additional 
5 cents will be paid starting November 1. 
The new rate on November 1 will give 
bricklavers $3.37 an hour. 

In Dubuque, Ia., journeymen plumbers 
get immediate raises of 10 cents an 
hour, and an additional 10 cents on Au- 
gust 1. 

In Los Angeles, 11,000 painters have 
been raised 7% cents an hour. 

In Wichita, the scale for roofers goes 
up to $2.45 an hour for journeymen, a 
raise of 10 cents. 

Recent agreements in other fields 
also point up the current trend for 1954. 

(Continued on page 124) 
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locate your plant in 
SANTA CRUZ COUNTY 
CALIFORNIA 


hub of the West for light industry 


® Central to Western Markets 

® No Big City Congestion 

® Less than 10° Variance in 
Annual Mean Temperature 

® Low Cost Plant Sites 

®@ Rail & Highway Transportation 

® Power, Water, Natural Gas at 
Reasonable Rates 


Nationally known manufacturers now 
located in Santa Cruz County include: 
Wrigley's Chewing Gum, Speas Vinegar, 
Heinz ‘'57' Varieties, Ruud Water Heaters, 
California Saddle Leather, Martinelli's 
Cider, Levi's (Levi Straus), Birdseye Foods, 





All inquiries confidential. Write: 


SANTA CRUZ COUNTY 
INDUSTRIAL COMMITTEE 
Dept. N, P.O. Box 639, 
Santa Cruz, California 











x 
MOP TAKES 
THE WRAP 





Stanley Home Products cleans up 
Roto-Mop packaging problem 


Famous Roto-Mops proved hard to 
handle until a unique package put 
them under wraps for keeps. United 
States Envelope experts did the job 
with a good looking, heavy-duty 
Self-Seal envelope which seals at the 
touch of a finger without moisture 
or other equipment. Now Stanley’s 
packaging operation is fast, simple, 
economical. Write today for infor- 
mation about packaging and mail- 
ing envelopes specially designed to 
solve many problems. 


Samples gladly sent! 


UNITED STATES ENVELOPE CO. 
Springfield, Mass. 
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DO YOU 
FIGHT YOUR 
CHAIR? 





© 
ccm 


Check it this way. Do you lean back 
from your desk to get support from the 
backrest? Do you sit up on the front 
edge of the chair? Is there any pressure 
of the chair seat under your knees? 
If your answer is “‘yes’”’ to any of these, 
then you should team up with a 
modern Harter posture chair that will 
help you get more done and get more 
pleasure out of the hours at your desk, 
In the Harter 66 you'll find every 
quality feature! Deep, molded foam 
rubber cushions 
in seat, back and 
arms. Five easily 
made adjustments 
to fit the chair 
exactly to you. 
Clean design, 
superb upholsteries 
and flawless welded 
steel construction. 
You'll be proud 
MODEL 66 “ of your 66. Write for 
informative booklet, “‘Posture Seating 
Makes Sense,”’ and name of your nearest 
Harter dealer. Harter Corporation 
604 Prairie, Sturgis, Michigan. 
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Each Savings Account earns 
4%. Accounts of $500 or 
more remaining for a year 
earn an extra 1%, making 

the total \. 
Send your check or write 
for free details. 
TO $10,000 ACCEPTED 


ILVER STATE suipinc & LOAN 


= A SAVINGS ASSOCIATION 
Under State Government Supervision 
fA 


Dept. US, Las Vegas, Nevada 








5%, 


INTEREST 
on Savings 
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WHY YOU’LL LIKE TO STAY AT 


LQ, 


ome 
(ord, Ay | (moro: 


HOTEL 


| Owner-management makes you feel like a 
V.I.P. every time you come to Baltimore. 
Teletype: BA263. 
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Labor Week 








. . . Some cuts crop up 
in the textile industry 


In the paper industry, 4,500 workers 
employed in six plants of the Interna- 
tional Paper Company received raises of 
5 cents an hour. Increases of 2 per cent 
went to 18,000 workers in companies 
represented by a paper manufacturers’ 
association on the Pacific Coast. 

Utility workers signed an agreement 
with the Southern California Gas Com- 
pany for increases averaging 3 per cent. 

Wage cuts showed up in the textile in- 
dustry, where reductions have occurred 
in other settlements reached earlier in 
the year. AFL Textile Workers have 
agreed to a cut of 10 per cent at Goodall- 
Sanford, Inc., and CIO Textile Workers 
called off a 10-day strike at Buchmann- 
Uxbridge Worsted Corporation after 
workers agreed to go back to work at 
hourly rates reduced by 10% to 11% cents. 

Merchant seamen, working out of ports 
on the Atlantic and the Gulf of Mexico, 
were granted increases in pensions and 
received other fringe benefits. This was 
the first agreement signed without a 
strike in many years. The new contract 
won by the seamen calls for the same 
wage rates as the old. About 20,000 
members of the CIO National Maritime 
union are involved. 

Lag in steel. These and other recent 
settlements were worked out by collec- 
tive bargaining before there was even a 
hint of how negotiations in the steel in- 
dustry would turn out. Steel, this time, 
lagged behind some other major indus- 
tries in writing new contracts because 
current contracts do not expire until 
midyear. But what steel does now will 
be watched by unions in other industries 
as a clue to how far their employers may 
be willing to go in adjusting wages and 
fringe benefits. The decision in steel, in 
other words, will have an effect on wage 
rates of many more workers than the 
600,000 employed in the _basic-steel 
industry. 

Steelworkers, under contracts now ex- 
piring, are averaging $2.14 to $2.24 an 
hour. Any increases in wages or fringe 
benefits for next year will be viewed 
by employers elsewhere as an_ indica- 
tion that the steel industry expects the 
next 12 months to bring a business up- 
turn that will permit the industry to in- 
crease its present rate of production. 

Such increases will be watched, too, 
for the effect they may have on the 
general price structure. When labor costs 
go up in steel, the price of steel to con- 
sumers usually rises also, and this in- 
crease could create a mild spiraling of 
prices by those who use steel in the 
products they make. 

(Continued on page 125) 











RR Scion 
with the World 


In Baltimore, modern ocean 
terminals of three trunk line 
railroads serve the Port. 


There, WM's Port Covington 
offers superb facilities for 
handling ore, coal, grain and 
general merchandise. 


Route your world-wide 
shipments via 


WESTERN MARYLAND 
RAILWAY 


Port Covington Terminal 





spice your life with MYERS” 
Traditional dark 


nits 


not too heavy... 
not too light... 









Write for FREE 
Rum Recipe Booklet 





R. U. Delapenha & Co., Inc., Dept. 0, 


97 Proof 655 Madison Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 
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Labor Week 





Reds Seek Hold 
On World Labor 


GENEVA, Switzerland 

After 15 years on the outside, Russia 
again is back in the International Labor 
Organization, and other member nations 
are viewing the move with suspicion. 
Why, they ask, should the Soviets sud- 
denly decide to rejoin an organization 
they have spent so much time denounc- 
ing as a “tool of imperialistic warmong- 
ers”? 

Delegates from free nations, watching 
the Russians in action at the ILO’s an- 
nual conference here, believe they have 
the answers: 

The Soviets want to spike fur- 
ther investigation of forced labor in 
Iron Curtain countries. An ILO 
committee, in a 600-page report, 
condemned Russia and its satellites 
for using forced labor. The Russians 
considered this an embarrassing 
propaganda setback, especially since 
the chairman of the committee was 
an Indian, Sir Ramaswami Mudalier. 
So blocking further action on this 
report is viewed as Russia’s imme- 
diate objective. 

Long range, the Russians are be- 
lieved to have other motives. One 
purpose is believed to be to infil- 
trate propaganda and political agents 
into underdeveloped areas through 
the ILO’s technical-assistance pro- 
gram. Another purpose is to try to 
get control of the ILO or, failing 
that, to put it out of business. 
Richard Snedden, representing Brit- 

ish employers at the conference, has the 
Russians figured out this way: “They 
want to capture the ILO,” he says, “or 
bend it to their will. If they are foiled, 
they want to wreck it.” Other delegates 
think Russia’s game may be to provoke 
the American delegation into walking 
out, a move that could be fatal since the 
U.S. puts up 25 per cent of the ILO’s 
annual budget of 6.5 million dollars. 

The Communist bloc, although num- 
bering delegates from Hungary, Czech- 
oslovakia, Poland, Bulgaria and Albania, 
still is outmanned by delegates from 
the West. Yet, by voting as a unit, this 
bloc might hold the balance of power on 
important issues. 

The ILO was established in 1919 as a 
unit of the League of Nations. When the 
United Nations was formed in 1946, the 
ILO was permitted to continue. Its pur- 
pose is to improve world labor conditions, 
raise living standards and promote eco- 
nomic and social stability. Russia dropped 
out in 1939 after withdrawing from the 
League of Nations. 
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for superior paint adherence 
on low carbon steels, 


EYKOTE .25 


U.S. Patent No. 2,557,509 


Kelite Keykote 25 is a stable dry powder. In 
a water solution, it forms a Ferromolybdate 
Coating with these features: 

(1) low cost, (2) firm adherence to the base 
metal, (3) corrosion resistant equipment not re- 
quired, and (4) superior resistance to spalling, 
abrasion, and impact. 


Keykote may be applied by spray process, 
or by immersion using ordinary black iron 
equipment. Keykote meets all requirements 
for Grade 1 coatings, JAN-C-490. 














KELITE PRODUCTS, INC. 


1250 No. Main Street « Los Angeles 12, Calif. 


Service Offices in 98 Principal Cities 
and 16 Countries Abroad 


Plants in Los Angeles, Berkeley Heights, N.J., Chicago, 
D 


allas, Mexico City. 





AMERICAN 
APPRAISAL 


company 


~ leader in 
property valuation 





NX Lobbies are fine, 
but not to sleep in 








Be sure you've a room 
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to count your sheep in 





TREASURE HUNT 


Nothing Captain Kidd ever buried 


along the coast could be 
a more welcome find 
than discovering 
the joys of 
sojourning 
at this resort. 







CHALFONTE~— HADDON HALL 


on the Boardwalk, Atlantic City, N.J. 
Owned & operated by Leeds & Lippincott Co. for 64 years 
Write for illustrated folder 


New 
WESTERN UNION 
Hotel Reservation 


SERVICE® tet os» tne o 


hotel accommoda- 


tions you need, 
where and when 
We do the rest. 


wf wise) WESTERN 
UNION 
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an advertisement 


in which BEARDSLEY RUML interviews 





, 
Why our Puerto Rico hotel is one 
of the most successful we’ve had 








Puerto Rico, long an agricultural commu- 
nity, now is in the midst of a bustling indus- 
trialization program. It has attracted more 
than 300 new plants to the island and aims 
at 600 more. With the twin goals of providing 
jobs and of making the Commonwealth self- 
supporting, the program calls for services as 





well as industry. A pioneer with a vision of 





N. Hilton opened the fabulous Caribe 
Hilton Hotel in San Juan in 1949. In this 
interview with business expert Beardsley 
Rumi, Mr. Hilton describes the Caribe’s suc- 
cess. He explains why Puerto Rico (4 hours 


ying time from Miami; 5% from New 
Jtying 4 


York; 74% from Chicago and 8 from New 
Orleans) is a “natural place” for the devel- 





Beardsley Rum] 





Puerto Rico’s potential as a market, Conrad | 


opment of additional travel facilities. 

















Q How big is your hotel in Puerto Rico, Mr. Hilton? 
A The Caribe Hilton has 307 guest rooms in the main 


29 


building, 32 rooms in the adjacent Caribe Guest House 


g, 
and 16 more complete room units in the Poolside Ca- 


banas. That’s 355 room units in all. 


Q How many guests do you serve? 

A About 25,000 a year. 

Q How big a staff do you employ? 

A The Caribe Hilton averages about 450 employees. 
More than 95% are Puerto Ricans. Payroll and related 
expenses Came to more than $1,100,000 last year. 


Q Is the hotel profitable? 

A Our income for that same year of 1953 was more 
than $3,750,000. The Caribe Hilton has been one of the 
most successful operations we have ever had. /t has 
been profitable from the very first day. Within 45 days 
of the opening on December 9, 1949, we had guests 
from all but five states of the U. S. 


Q Does Puerto Rico get its share of the growing tourist 
traffic in the Caribbean area? 

A During 1953 our average occupancy was 83%! If 
you look at an airlines route map, you will see that 
most of the lines flying the Caribbean go through San 
Juan. Therefore, I’m sure that Puerto Rico will con- 
tinue to lead the Caribbean area both in tourist and 
business traffic. With its great beauty and ideal climate, 
the island is a natura! place for the development of ad- 
ditional tourist and vacation facilities. 


Q Do you plan any expansion of your own facilities? 


A The Caribe Hilton has contracts for expansion right 
now. We are going to increase public space first, but we 
are also considering adding guest rooms. 

Q What made you decide to operate in Puerto Rico? 
A I was invited to operate a hotel to be built by the 
Puerto When the 
agreed to build and furnish the hotel and to give us 
tax exemption, negotiations began. The result is the 
magnificent Caribe Hilton. 


Rican government. government 


Q Would you tell us about tax exemption? 

A Asa Commonwealth of the U. S., Puerto Rico is not 
represented in Congress, and no Federal income taxes 
are collected there. Because we opened a new hotel 
facility on the island, we were also given exemption 
from Commonwealth taxes—both income and real estate 
—for a 13-year development period. That advantage is 
offered to new industries willing to participate in Puerto 
Rico’s “Operation Bootstrap’’—the development pro- 
gram which has gone so far to relieve unemployment 
and is aimed at making the island self-supporting. 

Q How do you rate your Puerto Rican staff? 

A We Puerto Ricans to be extremely 
friendly and courteous—important factors in our busi- 


have found 
ness. While they have practically no experience in mod- 
ern hotel operating techniques, we find they learn rap- 
idly; they have made good progress in developing skills 
as hotel workers since the Caribe Hilton has been open. 
Q Are Puerto Ricans hard to train? 

A Asa matter of fact, we find them quite easy to train 
in any job which requires manual dexterity. We also 
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CONRAD N. HILTON— 


President, Hilton Hotels Corp. & 
Hilton Hotels International, Inc. 


find them eager to learn the basic principles of their 
jobs. They are conscientious and ambitious. 
Q How does the quality of service in Puerto Rico com- 
pare with that in other Hilton hotels? 
A The quality of service in the Caribe Hilton com- 
pares favorably with the service in many of our main- 
land and international hotels. Of course, we are never 
satisfied, and we work continuously with our employees 
to train them to give better service. But, considering 
that the Caribe Hilton has only been in operation for 
414 years, we feel the service is quite good. 
Q We hear a lot about lower wages in Puerto Rico. 
How are wage rates in relation to performance? 
A Wage rates are somewhat lower in Puerto Rico, but 
the ratio of payroll to sales is just about the same as it is 
in any efficiently managed hotel on the mainland. Be- 
cause we need more people to do the same amount of 
work in Puerto Rico, wage rates are not as advantageous 
as they would seem. 
Q Have you had to use a large supervisory staff from 
the mainland? 
A We used a large staff of supervisors from the main- 
land and Europe at first. But we have been able to train 
many Puerto Ricans for supervisory posts. They re- 
spond eagerly to opportunities for advancement, and 
we find Puerto Rican employees work better under 
the supervision of their own people. A number of our 
important departments now are completely staffed by 
Puerto Ricans who are doing their jobs well. Our aim 
is to fill every position we can with Puerto Ricans. 


Q Do you buy your food and supplies locally? 
A We cannot buy all of the types and qualities of food- 
stuffs and other supplies we need from local markets. 
So we do ship in large amounts of these items. 


Q How is transportation service and cost on bringing 
in supplies from the mainland? 

A Transportation costs are reasonable, and there is 

very good shipping service from both the East Coast 

and Gulf ports. 


Q Does the climate affect maintenance costs? 

A The Caribe Hilton is built on a point with salt water 
on three sides and where trade winds blow constantly. 
Salt air causes corrosion, and we have therefore had 
some added maintenance cost. But I don’t believe there 
is any such problem in more protected locations. 


Q@ Have you found the various government agencies 
cooperative? 


(Advertisement) 





A We have had excellent cooperation and have en- 
joyed a fine working relationship with all government 
authorities with whom we have had contact in Puerto 
Rico. Their spirit of interest and helpfulness has con- 
tributed decisively to the success of the Caribe Hilton. 
Q Do you have many Puerto Rican guests? 

A We have gone out of our way to develop business 
among the residents of Puerto Rico and find it both 
profitable and pleasant to cater to them. Many Puerto 
Ricans from other parts of the island use the Caribe 
Hilton as their headquarters in San Juan. We also find 
that many San Juan residents bring their families to 
the hotel for “vacation weekends.” The hotel has be- 
come an important center of social life on the island. 


’ 


Q With your experience, what advice would you offer 
to other hotel or restaurant executives thinking of 
setting up in Puerto Rico? 

A | cannot very well advise other hotel or restaurant 

executives. There are many factors that go into making 


‘a success of any business. Tax advantages alone, for 


example, do not guarantee the success of an enterprise. 
I know only that we saw an opportunity, and that we 
have succeeded. 
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Economic Development Administration 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico | 
l 600 Fifth Avenue, Dept. A-2, New York 20, N. Y. | 
| Mail me “Facts for Businessmen,” your report of | 
| the advantages of Puerto Rico for U.S. industry. | 
| | 
| Name | 
| | 
Company 
| Product = Sia 
| | 
| Street 5a ae 
| | 
| City State | 
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FROM BUS SIGNAL TO ARC CORRECTION IN 


hCoeond 


- - - AUTOMATICALLY! 


Here it is...an electric furnace control 
that makes corrections as quickly 
as arc changes occur! 


It’s the Whiting Hydro-Arc Electric Furnace 
Control . . . a control that repositions electrodes 
automatically within 0.05 seconds after a signal 
is received from the electrode bus that the arc is 
off-balance. Maximum speed and response 
because: (1) usually interposed special machinery 
is eliminated, (2) lost motion is eliminated, 

(3) friction losses and inertia are reduced and, 
(4) the load is counterbalanced with an 

air cushion. Essentially a closed system, the 
Whiting Hydro-Arc Control uses 

uni-directional electrode motors that run only 

in one direction... never reverse. Watt 

(furnace heat) input is regulated from an 
external, fixed, unwavering standard. 


Three years of research and testing proves the 
outstanding advantages of the Whiting Hydro-Arc 
Control. Get complete information on it now! 
WHITING CORPORATION 

‘15674 Lathrop Avenue, Harvey, Illinois 

Manufacturers of a Broad Line of Foundry Equipment 


Send for Bulletin FO-10... 
it tells the entire story of the 
Hydro-Arc Control! 
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Trend of American Business 








24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


It's generally agreed now that the business dip is rounding out. That 
seems to be the consensus of business executives, Government officials. 





Here is the basis for these judgments: 

Output of factories and mines rose in May for the first time in 10 months. 

Retail sales in May held close to the April level. 

Construction industry keeps going at record levels. 

Unemployment continued to decline in May. June figures, however, are 
likely to show another rise with students: swelling the labor market. 

Chances are, however, that the coming summer months will bring another sag 














in production and activity. But autumn should see a pickup. 


Government officials already are pointing out that the 10-month decline in 
business activity has been no deeper in most respects than the dip that took 
place in the first 10 months of the 1948-49 setback. 


Commerce Department makes these 10-month comparisons: 

Total activity fell 3.7 per cent in 1953-54, compared with a 3.8 per cent 
dip in 1948-49 and an 11.8 per cent drop in 1937-38. 

Nonfarm employment dropped 3.6 per cent in the current decline, against a 
2.9 per cent drop in 1948-49 and a decline of 7.9 per cent in 1937-38. 

Unemployment was held to 3.5 million in the 1953-54 setback, while in 
1948-49 it was 3.8 million and in 1937-38 up to 9.8 million. 

Output of industry dipped 9 per cent this time, compared with 6.7 per cent 
in 1948-49 and a plunge of 30.8 per cent in 1937-38. 

Freight-car loadings fell 13.3 per cent, against a 1948-49 drop of 21.9 
per cent and a 1937-38 decline of 27.2 per cent. 

Steel production fell off by 21 per cent, against a drop of only 14.6 
per cent in 1948-49 and a plunge of 62.2 per cent in 1937-38. 

Bank clearings rose over the last 10 months, against declines in the 























previous recession periods. 


Officials make the further point that the decline that began last year 
started from a much higher level than the other setbacks. Hence they conclude 
that the retreat from the 1953 boom was actually quite mild. 


The strong point in the current sag is found in income figures. Personal 
income dipped by only 1.7 per cent in this setback, compared with 3.7 per cent 
in 1948-49 and 10.1 per cent in 1937-38. And after-tax income, so far, has 
shown a decline of less than 0.5 per cent. 








Industrial production after allowing for seasonal influences, showed a 
2-point rise in May. Federal Reserve index puts May output at 125 per cent of 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


the 1947-49 average, compared with 123 per cent for March and April. 
Rising output was quite general, though small, throughout industry. 
Household appliances inched up during the month from 117 to 118 per cent. 
came in output of television sets, refrigerators, laundry equipment. 
Gain in auto output for May was from 139 to 145 per cent. 
Output of steel also advanced a bit in May and early June, but ordnance 
declined further. Industrial-equipment industries held about even. 








It's a question, though, whether this gain will be sustained. June output 
of autos is scheduled to go down and further dips are expected in July and 
in August. Steel demand also is thought likely to fall off. 


The soft-goods industries' output rose in May for the third successive 
month, hitting 117 per cent, compared with 115 per cent in April. 

Output _ in these lines was only 5 per cent below the 1953 high point. 

Gains were notable in textiles, clothing, rubber, leather, food products. 
Paper, printing and chemical industries held close to levels of a year ago. 

A record building boom for 1954 now is forecast officially. Commerce and 
Labor departments estimate new construction this year at 36 billion dollars. 
Last year's volume was 35.3 billion, itself a record. 

New estimates increase by 2 billions the forecast made last November. 

These estimates are supported by reports on contract awards. Awards for 
May show a 20 per cent increase over a year ago. May awards were close to an 
all-time high. Note that this is for future work. Building boom is to go on. 

















Home building this year again is expected to top 1 million dwelling units. 
Last autumn, the estimates were that housing starts would fall below 1 million. 

Money outlay for privately financed dwellings is expected to exceed the 
1953 figure--nearly 10.7 billions against 10.5 billions. 

Commercial building is headed for an all-time record. Outlay this year 
is expected to exceed 2 billion dollars. Boom in this field comes in erection 
of new office buildings and emphasis on shopping centers and suburban stores. 

New high marks also are expected for churches and private schools. 

Industrial construction is in a downtrend, with prospects of a 13 per cent 
drop from 1953 outlays. Utilities, however, are expected to score a small gain 
over last year, led by pipe lines, electric power, gas and telephones. 























Public building activity also is headed for a new record in 1954. 
State and local projects are promoting the boom in this activity. 
Public-school construction is expected to hit 2 billions this year, for 
a record and a 16 per cent gain over 1953. 
Highways will get an investment of more than 3.6 billions. Toll roads 
are adding substantially to the highway total. 
Sewer and water projects are expected to cost l billion dollars this year. 
These increasing outlays by State and local governments are offsetting the 
decline in federal projects. Federal spending is less for construction of 
military installations, conservation, public housing, hospitals. 














Farmers' receipts from marketing are off 4 per cent from a year ago. 
Almost all of the decline results from a smaller return on crops. 
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- Who profits from push-button accounting? 


A manufacturer cuts one week of work to less than 5 hours 
... With a method that makes all payroll computations 
and checks them in a single operation . . . punching 
cards that produce job costs and production reports 
as well as all pay records. 


A wholesaler boosted business 228% in one year... and 
far outdistanced all competition in his area... when 
punched-card billing methods allowed him to give his 
dealers a free inventory control service. 


A retailer gets high-fashion sales reports 5 hours faster 
... With unit control that gives each buyer merchan- 
dise breakdowns, by size and color... for each day’s 
business at 9 the next morning. 


Thousands of leading firms get results like these with 
Remington Rand push-button accounting. Put it 
squarely up to us to show you how you can increase 
your profits with the same methods. Room 1659, 315 


Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 








This new computer adds electronic 
speed to punched-card procedures. 


Memingtor. F€anul. punched-card methods 








PLUS 


Business activity has edged upward a 
bit more, aided not only by natural 
forces of recovery, but also by pro- 
grams and policies of the Government. 

Steel mills scheduled operations at 73.5 
per cent of capacity in the week end- 
ed June 19, a small gain over the pre- 





§ MINUS— 
Latest Indicators of Business Activity 





The easy-money policy of the Govern- 


ment is making credit plentiful for 
home loans and other needs. Federal 
Reserve banks bought Treasury bills 
in each of the four weeks ended June 
9. On June 17, Treasury 3.25 per cent 





vious week and the highest rate since 
late in February. 

Factory output advanced to 127 on the 
indicator in the week ended June 12 
and was more than 2 per cent above 
March. Since March, there has been a 
rather good rise in industries making 
metals, autos, household hard goods, 
textiles and apparel. 

Layoffs, measured by new claims for 
unemployment compensation under 
State programs, rose to 277,000 in 
the week ended June 12, up 10,000. 
Despite the rise, the week’s total was 
the second smallest since last Novem- 
ber. 

Retail trade is holding near its rate of 
a year ago. Department-store sales, 
at 110 on the indicator in the week 
ended June 12, were 1 per cent be- 
low the corresponding week of 1953. 
May sales of all retail stores were 3 
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Rise in Benefit Payments 
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per cent below May, 1953. 

Builders started 106,000 new homes in 
May, 4 per cent fewer than in April. 
Optimism about home sales is strong. 
Bad weather delayed some starts in 
May. The number of homes to be 
started in coming months for veterans, 
indicated by VA appraisal requests, 
promises to grow. 

Foreign trade expanded in April. U. S. 
exports rose to a rate of 17 billions 
per year, highest in 11 months. Im- 
ports, at a rate of 11.5 billions, were 
the largest in a year. 


: Commerce Dept © 195s. By U.S. News Pub. Corp. 





bends, due in 19838, rose to their 
previous record high of 110. The mar- 
ket yield on three-month Treasury 
bills fell to the lowest since 1947. 


Government benefit payments to in- 


dividuals, shown in the top chart, rose 
to a rate of 14.9 billions per year in 
April, up 17 per cent in a year and 29 
per cent above 1951. 


Unemployment compensation was at a 


rate of 2.7 billions per year, against 
1.2 billions in April, 1953. 








Pensions to retired or disabled workers 
and veterans, or to their survivors or 
dependents, were paid by the Fed- 
eral Government at a rate of 6.9 bil- 
lions per year in April, compared with 
6.1 in April, 1953, only 4.6 in April, 
1951. About half the current total is 
paid under the Government’s old-age 
insurance program. A third is paid 
by the Veterans’ Administration, and 
the rest goes to retired railroad and 
Government employes. 

Other benefits include relief payments 
by State governments to the aged, 
blind and disabled, and pensions to 
State-government employes. 

Secial Security Act amendments, if 
passed by Congress this summer, will 
increase monthly pay checks to 65 
million persons beginning this autumn. 
For workers now retired, the increase 
will average $6 per month. Total pay- 
ments, about 3 billions in 1953, will 
rise to about 7.3 billions in 1960, if 
the amendments become law. Con- 
tributions will rise nearly as much, 
but half is paid by the employer. As 
a result, individuals will get a net gain 
of about 2 billions per year by 1960. 

Mildness of the 1953-54 recession is due 
partly to the cushion that tax cuts 
and benefit payments have put under 
incomes. After-tax income of individ- 
uals fell less than 0.5 per cent in the 
first 10 month: of the 1953-54 reces- 
sion, compared with a drop of 3.7 per 
cent in the same period of the 1948- 
49 recession. 

A downward spiral of prices and in- 

‘ comes, customary in past business de- 
clines, has failed to develop over the 
last year. As a result, optimism of 
businessmen is high. 
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Crowning achievement of the “45” 
system is the Extended Play Record 
which brings you great music for 
40% less than you used to pay 


Just 5 years ago RCA Victor intro- 
duced the “45” RPM system and gave 
you a reward of new listening pleasure. 

With the touch of a button you could 
sit back and enjoy nearly two hours of 
your favorite music. There were no 
changes to make . . . no bulky albums 
to tote and store... and you were re- 
warded with music that was richer, 
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Celebrating the 5th birthday of the 45 “Victrola” phonographs and records 


The 5"Anniversary of +5’ 
brings many happy returns to you! 


truer—with all the brilliance of “live” 
performance. 

Moreover, the “45” became the only 
system that played every kind of re- 
corded music—and played them all 
automatically, selectively. 

Today, with the new RCA Victor 45 
Extended Play records, you have all 
these advances — plus one happy finan- 
cial return: more music for less money. 

These extraordinary little records 
bring you the same amount of great 
music as two 12” old-style records, yet 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


World leader in radiomfirst in television—first in recorded music 


cost little more than half as much. 

RCA’s continuing program of re- 
search in other fields of home entertain- 
ment—radio, television, tape-recording, 
and high fidelity, brings happy returns 
for millions of Americans. 


RCA pioneered and developed 
compatible color television 
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MORE “TIME” BUYING AHEAD? 


Signs That Decline in Installment Credit Is Ending 


Action at the credit counter, 
picking up a bit, may mean 
brighter days for businessmen. 

Consumers were more willing 
to borrow for their needs in 
April than in earlier months. 

What businessmen are remem- 
bering is that a sharp drop in in- 
stallment lending early in 1953 
was followed by a real slump. 

More buying on the cuff now 
could spark a real upturn. 

U.S. families, after a year of mount- 
ing caution, may be losing some of 
their reluctance to borrow money 
with which to buy the things they 
want. 

That's by no means certain yet. But 
there are signs that people are just a bit 
more willing to risk committing their 
future incomes for purchases. 

The evidence—of immense importance 
to businessmen—is found in a new Gov 


ernment index, one not available to busi- 
ness analysts studying earlier recessions. 
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INSTALLMENT DEBT: 


Until recently, consumer credit was re- 
ported only as it stood in total amounts 
owed. It was hard to tell whether a drop 
was due to less borrowing or to more 
repaying of old debts. 

Now, just since January, Government 
reports the amount of new installment 
credit extended and repaid each month 
—and puts it on an annual basis that 
takes out the seasonal kinks. It’s easy to 
tell when U.S. families are deciding to 
get some of their old installment debts 
paid off before taking on others. 

You get this picture in the chart on 
this page. 

New installment credit—extended by 
stores and cash lenders— started a down- 
slide in April, 1953. In March, the 
month before, consumers had been tak- 
ing out loans at the impressive rate of 
32.6 billion dollars a year—not counting 
long-term borrowing on mortgages and 
the like. By January of this year, U. S. 
families had cut their new installment 
borrowing to a rate of. 26.5. billion—a 
fifth less. 

Dollars old installment 


repaid on 


credit, meanwhile, kept right on rising 


in amount—as debts contracted in rising 


paying off old debt faster than they were 
contracting new debt. ° 

At that point, total installment debt 
outstanding turned down from its all- 
time high »f 21.8 billion dollars. Con- 
sumer credit of the noninstallment type 
—charge accounts and the like—also de- 
clined. Altogether, total consumer credit 
outstanding has fallen more than 15 
billion from its December peak of nearly 
29 billion. 

Now, these trends show signs of an- 
other shift. New borrowing, on the in- 
stallment plan, seems a little less risky, 
a bit more appealing to families and in- 
dividuals. In February, and again in 
April, people took on new debts at a 
higher rate than in January. At the same 
time, the rise in repayments on old loans 
appeared to be flattening out consider: 
ably, ready to turn dev at an early 
date. 

Importance to businessmen of these 
appearances of change is not hard to 
see: Few acts of the buying public are 
so crucial for business as the use of 
credit. Without credit, family buying is 
limited strictly by current income and 
gavings, purchases are made only when 
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volume came due and had to be paid off? ¢ash is at hand. When millions of families 


As a result, in January, consumers were 


buy on this basis, trade rises only as 


Less Borrowing—More Repaying 
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incomes rise or people decide to save a 
bit less. 

if a family decides the old car will 
serve no longer and buys a new one with 
a one-third down payment, the family is 
spending portions of next month’s  in- 
come and the income of 12 to 24 months 
ahead. In March, for example, consumers 
were committing 1 dollar out of every 
9 of their next year’s income to install- 
ment payments. When that happens, 
output and trade are boosted on the 
strength of wages and salaries yet to be 
earned, Times are good. 

Sometimes, though, people get uncer- 
tain about the future and the wisdom of 
borrowing. Or perhaps lenders, prompted 
by Government, get uneasy about heavy 


lending and tighten up on credit. Then » 


families quit borrowing so much and 
concentrate on repaying old debts. When 
that happens, businessmen are likely to 
get worried, cut back their own pur- 
chases. Then there can be real trouble. 

That, actually, is a simplified version 
of what has happened at the start of 
most recent business slumps. 

Consumer borrowing, businessmen 
know from bitter experience, can be an 
important clue to the future. 

In 1948, for example, U.S. families 
were drawing more and more heavily 
on future income in order to enjoy the 
products of business. Then, in Septem- 
ber, Government stepped in and _re- 
stored controls, requiring bigger down 
payments and quicker repayments. 

Installment buying dropped sharply, 
starting in October, and did not get 
back to its September level for seven 
months. In the meantime, businessmen 
had cut their own buying. Industry out- 
put dropped, and the U.S. was in a first- 
class recession. 

In 1937, official figures indicate, in- 
stallment sales turned down very early 
in the year. Industry output and employ- 
ment followed that turn months later. 

In 1929, too, real downturns in busi- 
ness did not come till late in the year. 
Chat was true for employment, pay rolls, 
production—and the stock market. New 
installment credit, though, appears to 
have thinned out many months before. 

Last year, businessmen had another 
painful opportunity to observe what hap- 
pens when borrowing lags. Consumers 
—partly because of tightening credit— 
quit living so extensively off future in- 
come and concentrated on paying for 
the living they already had enjoyed. That 
began in April. 

By June, businessmen were cutting 
their orders to manufacturers. Industry 
output, including manufacturing, sagged 
in August. Nonfarm jobs began to dwin- 
dle in September. Once again, a lag in 
installment credit had been followed by 
a real downturn in business generally. 

Now, many businessmen are wonder- 
ing whether to believe recent signs that 

(Continued on page 136) 
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where Willing, Intelligent Labor is Plentiful! 


Here in the Southeast is a vast, almost untapped pool of willing, 
intelligent workers, skilled and unskilled, ready to do a day’s 
work for a day’s pay. Just one of the reasons so many industries 
are moving Southeast where they can compete better in this 
rich market of 28 million people. 


RESOURCES AND MARKETS AT YOUR DOOR 

The resources are here: Ample, low-cost power; varied raw 

materials; mild climate; plenty of water; fast, dependable trans- 

portation; and cooperative local and state governments. The 

market is ready-made: since 1940 income in the Southeast has 

increased by over 310% (National increase 236.7% ). For your 

every financial need, here is a bank that will help find the loca- 
tion best suited to your operation, a bank 
that will finance your re-location . . .-The 
First National Bank of Atlanta. 






Experienced Industrial Location Special- 
ists are available to do your spadework. 
They are ready to start this minute search- 
ing for the site you need to operate more 
profitably. 







THE 


FIRST 


NATIONAL BANK 
OF 
ATLANTA Write today. All inquiries held in strict- 

est confidence. Address Business Develop- 
ment Department, The First National 


Bank of Atlanta, Atlanta, Georgia. 


«in Business 
for Your Business 


(Capital Funds in excess of $22,000,000) 
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BUSINESS WITH 


SPAIN 


Weather and dollars may 

be the keys to Spain’s 

economic future. Her ag- 

riculture depends on the 

first; essential imports on the second. 
These and other factors affecting Spain’s 
economy are discussed in a new survey on 
that country prepared by our International 
Division. 


If you are interested in trade with Spain, write 
on your business letterhead for a free copy 
of International Economic Survey —WR-94. 


CHEMICAL BANK 


& TRUST COMPANY 


Founded 1824 


International Division 
165 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 15 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Whe is v WTD 2» 


tomorrow’s technology 
available today. 





VITRO MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


—ceramic colors, chemical products 





in 

VITRO URANIUM COMPANY good 

—uranium ore processing company 
Look over the advertise- 
VITRO RARE METALS COMPANY ments in this issue. You'll 
etint d notice how many differ- 
OSS ANS EoovEry ent kinds of business and 
products find it advan- 
tageous to advertise in 
VITRO LABORATORIES “U.S. News & World Re- 
—chemical and physical research, port.” Ask your advertis- 
process and system deveiopment ing agency for their facts 


on how the “magazine of 
essential news” may fit in 
VITRO ENGINEERING DIVISION your own advertising pro- 
: . , : yram. 
—design, engineering, construction , 
management, plant operation 


( Vitra 


CORPORATION of AMERICA 
261 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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Auto loans dropped from 15 
to 10-billion yearly rate 


consumers are growing more confident 
and ready to resume heavier borrowing. 

A closer look at different types of con- 
sumer credit may give some indication: 

Loans on automobile paper—the lien 
you sign when you buy a car on credit 
are the biggest item. As they go, so the 
total of installment credit tends to go. 

Auto loans hit a high in December. 
1952, then weakened. Where people 
were borrowing on cars at the rate of 
15.1 billions a year as 1952 ended, they 
were borrowing at a rate of only 105 
billions in January of this year. In the 
March-April period that followed, the 
rate was up to 11.1 billions. 





-USN& wR Photo 
BUYING HOUSEHOLD GOODS 
. with next year’s money? 


New loans on other things that fami- 
lies and individuals buy—furniture and 
appliances mostly—did not hit their re- 
cent low until March, 1954. But in April 
those loans, too, turned up—to an annual 
rate of 7.5 billions from a low of 6.8. 
It’s too early to tell whether that’s a 
new trend. Businessmen who are aware 
that all of the drop in factory sales in the 
last year has been in the durable goods 
that sell on credit are hoping that it is. 

Loans for home repairs and modern- 


“ization hit their low in January, and have 


been above that every month since- 
though not far above. 

“Personal” loans of the installment 
variety offer a different clue. These aré 
the loans that people take out whet 
they need money for an operation, or t? 
pay taxes or other bills coming due. 

These personal loans have not declined 
in the last year, despite the natural tet 
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_.. Families’ buying on time 
is a hope for rising orders 


dency of lenders to screen applications for 
loans of this type more thoroughly in 
time of declining employment. Neither 
have they turned up appreciably this year. 
Other types of consumer credit—the 
noninstallment kinds—have turned up 
recently in total amounts outstanding, 
though there’s no seasonal correction to 
show how real these changes are. 
What happens to consumer credit, in 
any case, is to have a profound effect on 
the trend of business in the next few 
months. If output and employment are 
to rise, some groups of spenders will 
have to start spending more money to 
provide a bigger market. Government 





ARRANGING FOR CREDIT 
...@ sign of good times 


shows no clear signs of doing that. Busi- 
nessmen plan to spend a shade less on 
new factories and equipment, ahd little if 
any more on new inventories without 
brighter market prospects. Export de- 
mand can’t be expected to turn things up. 

That, barring major war scares, leaves 
U.S. families to do the job. They're 
spending heavily on new homes, but not 
at any rising rate. And, spending-saving 
patterns being what they are, families are 
not going to spend much more heavily 
on ordinary consumer goods unless they 
do it out of tomorrow’s income. 

This, briefly, is why an upswing in 
new installment credit—if it continues— 
can be a forerunner of happier times 
for businessmen. 


A look at the retail picture begins on 
Page 51, and a study of the inventory 
Situation on page 114. 
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INVESTIGATE HELLER FINANCING PLANS FOR BUSINESS 


Many businessmen are now feeling a 
pressure of competition that could be 
eased, in a few days, by more cash for 
current operations. 

With cash you can do business more 
efficiently and economically. You can 
buy to better advantage, take trade 
discounts, extend broader credits to 
your trade, buy more efficient equip- 
ment, cut your internal operating 
costs. 

In many cases, the dollars exist in 
your business in the form of receiv- 
ables, inventory, or other assets which 
can be turned into immediate cash by 
a Walter E. Heller & Company plan of 
commercial financing fitted to your 
special needs. 

Throughout America, companies of 
various sizes in many different lines 
of industry are now using Heller 
funds and Heller plans at the rate of 


DEPT. UN 


10 E. 40TH ST. 


more than $600,000,000 annually. 
Management and profits are not 
affected by Walter E. Heller & Com- 
pany financial arrangements, which 
are purely a financial service. This serv- 
ice is available to companies which 
qualify, for any required period... 
months or years, in amounts as little 
as $25,000 or more than $3,000,000. 
Banks know and recommend Heller 
service as a supplement to normal 
bank financing. 


If competition now has you in a 
corner, it will pay you to v.rite im- 
mediately for a free copy of “Operat- 
ing Dollars for Every Business” which 
will give you a general picture, with 
case histories, of Heller operations. 
Write today. If you have a financial 
problem to which our service might 
apply, tell us about it in confidence 
or invite us to telephone. 


Walter E. Heller & Company 


BANKERS BLDG. 105 W. ADAMS ST., CHICAGO 90 
NEW YORK 16, NEW YORK 
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Absurd, you say? 


Well, perhaps so —it’s just our way of emphasizing 
the fact that whatever you export or import, 


The Ports of Virginia 


are designed, equipped and manned to handle it efficiently. 





At your service are the most modern facilities for handling oils and other liquids, grain, 
coal, fertilizer, ores and other bulk materials ... an excellent shipside packaging 
service . . . modern fumigation facilities . . . plenty of warehouse and ground storage 

. vast berthing for any type vessel . . . mechanized equipment for fast, sure handling 


of any material or product. 


For specific information about any phase of saus- 
Cargo 2am 52°) 


efficient export and impor: freight movement at 
the Ports of Virginia, communicate with — 





“No matter 


CHIEF, BUSINESS SOLICITATION what you export 


& e @ 5 or import, you 
Virginia tate rep sere 
Ny e dollars by routing 

» Ports Authority | 3". 


254 GRANBY STREET, NORFOLK 10, VA. 
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HAMPTON ROADS: The Ports of Newport News, Norfolk, Portsmouth and South Norfolk. 
RIVER PORTS: Alexandria, Hopewell and Richmond. 
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Business Around the World 


PARIS e BONN 





>> In France, business is booming. This is an important fact. It's a steadying 
influence amidst all the political and military uncertainties. Frenchmen 
don't panic easily if jobs, food and wine are plentiful. 

French business was never better. There's no recession there. Not even a 
suspicion of one. France, just now, is fitting nicely into the general prosperity 
wave in Western Europe. So far, at least, the U.S.-Canadian business "“read- 
justment" has not leaped the Atlantic--much to Europeans' relief. 





>> France, currently Europe's "sick man," has quite a healthy pallor, eco- 
nomically speaking. Looks better than at any time since well before the war. 

Industrial production in France hit a record high in April. French 
Government officials say it went even higher in May. 

Consumer-goods industries are making the best showing, latest reports 
indicate. One-third more cars are being manufactured than a year ago. Textile 
output is up 1l per cent. Oil refineries’ output is up 8 per cent. 

Basic chemicals have risen 20 per cent and electric power 15 per cent. 

Coal production has shown a small increase. But steel is off, reflecting 
the growing difficulty in selling steel found generally in Western Europe. 

















>> Other economic indicators in France show this: 

Unemployment, already low, is being reduced further. 

Consumer prices are slightly below a year ago. Wages are up. 

Steady purchasing power is engendering confidence, and, for many months, 
money and gold have been coming out of hiding. Savings trend is up. 

Company profits and dividends are on the rise. Businessmen welcome the 
removal of the tax on equipment investment. 

Government expenses still exceed revenues. But the deficit this year will 
be smaller than in 1953. This is due mostly to substantial reductions in 
France's own military outlays, as U.S. military aid has increased. 

U.S. aid, too, has more than covered the foreign-trade deficit and allowed 
quite a build-up in French monetary reserves. This, in turn, has resulted in 
a strong franc rate. The black market for francs has virtually disappeared. 























>> Basic economic difficulties still remain in France, however. 

Antiquated methods and machinery, plus restrictive business practices, make 
French manufacturing costs high. Exports, in many cases, have to be subsidized 
to bring prices down to competitive levels. Quota curbs on imports have been 
relaxed, but additional import duties have been put on, protecting home industry. 

Chronic budgetary deficits, inefficient tax collections, heavy pension 
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BUSINESS AROUND THE WORLD-- (Continued) 


and other social-security charges weigh down the French Treasury. 
It can hardly be said that the "sick man of Europe" is cured--with all 
these symptoms of economic illness still in sight. But he does look better. 


>> Healthier business conditions in Europe are by no means confined to France, 

Business boom spreads across most of Western Europe. 

General level of business activity is the highest since prewar days for the 
countries in the Organization for European Economic Co-operation. The 
OEEC includes all the important countries in Western Europe. 

These countries, with no major exceptions, are enjoying better business 
than a year ago. This contrasts strikingly with conditions in the U.S. and 
Canada. Western Europe seems to have acquired recession insulation since 1949, 

Reasons for this are clear enough: 

Western Europe is much less dependent on American goods than in 1949, 
produces many more of the items it needs, has a larger production base. 

Western Europe is much better-heeled than in 1949. U.S. aid has more than 
bridged the dollar gap and has increased European gold and dollar reserves. 

Western Europe can buy many more things outside the dollar area than in 
1949. Many products are in surplus supply. Prices of imported raw materials 
are low in relation to prices of manufactured exports. And such exports to 
raw-material-producing countries have stood up well. 

These are the main reasons, observers believe, why prosperity in Western 
Europe has continued to mount, despite falterings in North America. Behind this 
prosperity lies the enormous reconstruction and development of Western Europe 
helped along greatly by massive U.S. aid since the war. Aid's paying off. 




















>> Western Germany in the last few years has certainly shown the most spectac- 


ular industrial recovery in Western Europe. German businessmen recently have 
gone out of their way to stress labor relations as a key factor in this success. 

German labor has been unusually "peaceable" and "reasonable" since the war. 

Strikes have been few and far between. Working days lost as a result of 
strikes numbered about 750,000 in both 1952 and 1953. Corresponding figure for 
Britain was about 2 million. In the U.S., the strike toll in 1952 was 59 
million working days lost, and last year it was 27 million. 

German workers prefer negotiation to strikes. They prefer to keep working. 
Perhaps the large number of unemployed, ready to take their jobs, has something 
to do with this attitude. But, also, there has been a genuine feeling among 
Germans that they must keep their shoulders to the wheel in order to repair war 
damage and hasten economic recovery. Another thing--their savings were largely 
wiped out by the war and they willingly work hard and long to replace savings. 

Unions have been moderate in wage claims, anxious to keep prices down. 

Under German law, union representatives have to be included in supervisory 
(but not executive) boards of companies. This has undoubtedly promoted better 
understanding of each other's problems by both labor and management. 

But, in coal and steel companies, where union men must be put right into 
top management positions, there's considerable friction. There are divided 
allegiances. It's almost impossible for a union man to serve both labor's 
interests and the interests of a particular company. Comanagement or 
codetermination, as this experiment is variously called, certainly is having its 
troubles. But it's not likely to produce a real crisis in German labor relations. 
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When fire struck, 


which 
drug company 
had the 

right remedy? 


For the television audience, there was drama in the bil- 
lowing smoke and destruction, as fire swept through 
this drug company warehouse. For its management, the 
half-million dollar blaze spelled disaster. f 
Negligible damage, on the other hand, was the only 
consequence of a fire in the Justice Drug Company build- 
ing, Greensboro, N. C. Here, a Grinnell Automatic Sprin- 
kler System with the aid of firemen quickly stifled what 
might have been a disastrous fire had it swept toward 
explosive chemicals stored in the warehouse section. 


GRINNELL 


PROTECTION AGAINST EVERY FIRE HAZARD 





im 
& 
Manufacturing, Engineering and Installation of 
Automatic Sprinklers Since 1878 








Grinnell Sprinklers stop fire at its source, wherever and 
whenever it strikes, night or day, with automatic cer- 
tainty. 76 years experience proves this. Now, with Grin- 
nell Automatic Spray Sprinklers, you get even greater 
protection against fire. Less water puts out more fire. 


A Grinnell System often pays for itself in a few years 
through reductions in insurance premiums. So, if you 
have fire insurance, you’re probably paying for Grinnell 
Protection anyway ... why not have it? For further infor- 
mation on Grinnell Fire Protection Systems, mail coupon. 


GRINNELL COMPANY, INC. 

286 West Exchange St., Providence, R. |. 

Please send me your new illustrated booklet, “Grinnell 
Automatic Spray Sprinklers”. 

BEARER. occccccccocescncccscocccerecnccoecececosccoceoescccoscsscecoconecocosevesosocccsconecscooooocecscooonesscsocosscocoooeccoonocesees 


TITLE. 


COMPANY 
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McCarthy-Pentagon Windup= 


FROM THE TRANSCRIPT: 
LAST OF 2 MILLION WORDS 


Tempers flared, charges flew and open con- 
flicts in testimony became apparent as the Mc- 
Carthy-Pentagon hearings drew to a close. 

Senator McCarthy and his aide, Francis Carr, 
were in the witness chair in the final week of 
the 36-day hearings, both of them charging 
that much Army testimony has been false. 


Senator Joseph R. McCarthy (Rep.), of Wisconsin, and 
his staff, on the stand, proceed to challenge in detail the 
testimony given earlier by Army officials. 

In the following testimony, Francis P. Carr, executive 
director of the McCarthy Subcommittee staff, is giving his 
version of what happened at a luncheon in the office of 
Army Secretary Robert T. Stevens on Nov. 6, 1953. Guests 
at that luncheon were Mr. Carr, Senator McCarthy, Chief 
Counsel Roy M. Cohn of the Subcommittee and Army Coun- 
selor John G. Adams. Mr. Carr is being questioned by 
Thomas R. Prewitt, assistant counsel for the Subcommittee: 


Mr. Prewitt: On that occasion, what were the general sub- 
jects of conversation? . . . 

Mr. Carr: ... When Mr. Cohn and I arrived with Senator 
McCarthy, I recall that the Secretary asked Mr. Cohn where 
Mr. Schine [Pvt. G. David Schine, former consultant to the 
Subcommittee] was. Mr. Cohn said that Mr. Schine felt that 
since he was now a private in the Army, it would be a little 
unusual for him to be having lunch with the Secretary . . . 

About the time we sat down at the table, the Secretary 
asked for a résumé of the evidence that had been developed 
concerning—during the course of our Fort Monmouth in- 
vestigation. Mr. Cohn took the floor, I would say for several 
moments, and gave a résumé of all of the evidence that 
had been collected during the weeks of our investigation. 
Mr. Stevens was listening very intently. 

When Mr. Cohn had finished his résumé, Mr. Stevens asked 
how long the public hearings could be expected to run. I 
might note here that Senator McCarthy on, I think, the pre- 
ceding day, November 5, had made an announcement to 
the effect that the public hearings on Monmouth would begin 
on the following Thursday, I think the 12th of November. 
Senator McCarthy or Mr. Cohn told the Secretary that the 
hearings could be expected to run for approximately six weeks. 

The Secretary was very upset about this. At least, he ap- 
peared to be. He said that this was impossible; that if the 
hearings lasted anywhere near that length of time, that he 
would have to resign. He said that he had been the Secretary 
of the Army for some ten months at that time, and that the 
people would not understanu his not having taken action 
sooner. 

He asked if there was some way that the Subcommittee 
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A major side issue boiled up, too, with 
Democratic members of the Subcommittee 
lambasting Mr. McCarthy for inviting Govern- 
ment workers to give him secret information. 

Beginning on this page is the actual testi- 
mony that highlighted the last week of hear- 
ings, as disclosed by the transcript. 


could help take the pressure off of himself and the Army by 
holding hearings on other investigations. 

I recall that there was an answer made to that question. 
I don’t recall whether it was Mr. Cohn or Senator McCarthy, 
but the answer was that we were not ready to hold hearings 
on any other investigation; that we were ready to hold hear- 
ings on the Army. 

Senator McCarthy made it very clear that there would be 
no whitewashing of this Army situation. He told the Secre- 
tary that he personally should not be worried. He didn't 
agree with the Secretary that, because he had been in there 
ten months, he would be held responsible in the public eye. 
He said that nothing had been done so far in the investigation 
which was aimed at, or had hurt, the Secretary personally ... 

There then followed a suggestion by the Secretary that 
the Defense Department proper, the Air Force and the Navy 
also had security situations which would bear looking into by 
the Subcommittee. 

At that point Mr. Adams nodded and said that he would 
be able to furnish the Subcommittee with information on that. 

The Secretary seemed to affirm this. He nodded his head 
and acted like—in fact, he said that that might be the answer 
to the problem... 

Mr. Prewitt: Was the subject of Schine brought up during 
that meeting? 

Mr. Carr: Yes, sir, it was. During the course of the meet- 
ing, either Senator McCarthy, or perhaps Mr. Cohn, stated 
that Mr. Schine had been working on some of this work, and 
the Secretary then volunteered the suggestion that Mr. Schine 
might be made available to work week ends on Committee 
business. He said that, if necessary, he could even work 
evenings on it, any time that he was not in training. This 
was said by the Secretary, and I assume at that point he 
was happy to do anything he could to keep us from having 
immediate hearings on the Army. 

& uo oO 

Then [on December 9] Mr. Adams asked me quite casually 
how the hostage was making out at Fort Dix. 

Mr. Prewitt: Mr. Carr, had he ever used that term “hos 
tage” previous to that? 

Mr. Carr: Yes, sir, he had. Mr. Adams uses many terms, 
just as all of us do, which are perhaps facetious, but he used 
that term. I know he uses the term “Indians” to refer to staf 
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members. He used the term “hostage” almost from the time 


+ that Schine went into the Army. I don’t know—I couldn’t 


tell, frankly, which times he was using it in a serious vein 
and which times he was just kidding about it. At this point, he 
used the word “hostage.” He asked me how the hostage was 
making out at Fort Dix. 

I told him that I guessed he was doing all right. And then 
he said to me, “Well, maybe he could do a little better with 
some help from us.” I assume he meant himself or Secretary 
Stevens. I said that as far as 1 was concerned, he was doing 
all right. And he said, “Well, now, let’s see. Maybe he could 
do a little better with a little help,” and he said, “What’s 
there in it for us if we do something for Schine?” He didn’t 
say, “What's there in it for Stevens and me?” He said, “What's 
there in it for us if we do something for Schine?” And I 





—United Press 


“THE HOSTAGE” 
Private G. David Schine at the hearing 


told him that I didn’t think there would be anything in it for 
him if he did something for him . . . 

Mr. Prewitt: Let’s go to January 14 which, I believe, was 
the occasion of Mr. Adams’s visting your office. Is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. Carr: Yes, sir, January 14. 

Mr. Prewitt: What was his purpose, if you recall, in visit- 
ing your office on January 14? 

Mr. Carr: I don’t know his purpose. I can tell you what 
happened. 

Mr. Prewitt: Do so. 

’ Mr. Carr: Mr. Adams came to the office in Room 101. Mr. 
Cohn and I were both present. He asked if the hearings on 
Fort Monmouth would resume. There had been a recess of a 
few weeks while the staff was getting out its reports. Mr. 
Cohn said he was sure that the chairman would resume the 
hearings when we had finished with the reports. He said that 
there was the question of the Loyalty Board yet to be con- 
ya and that he was sure the Senator would be interested 
in those, 


Mr. Adams argued—again the same type of argument— 
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he argued that the executive sessions had been held, we had 
now had several public sessions, and he didn’t think there 
was any need to go into the Loyalty Board situation. Mr. 
Cohn did not agree with him. In fact, I didn’t agree with 
him, either. 

Mr. Adams was a little upset by this—not terrifically so, but 
somewhat upset by this—and said that he thought that we, 
meaning Mr. Cohn and myself, could have co-operated with 
him a little more. He said that he had been trying to work 
with us and that we could co-operate with him. He said that 
since we didn’t want to co-operate with him, maybe he could 
try a little bit of, quote, co-operation, end quote, himself. 

He asked Mr. Cohn how Mr. Cohn would like it if Private 
Schine were shipped overseas. Mr. Cohn said that he wouldn’t 
like it. He said that. Schine had not even finished his basic 
training, and that he didn’t see any reason why Adams should 
link this up with the subject of co-operation. He said that if, 
after his training—and, as far as he was concerned, as soon 
as the reports were out—they wanted to ship Schine over- 
seas, that was perfectly all right. But he said that because he 
had been with the Subcommittee he should not be shipped 
overseas without completing his training. 

That is about the substance of that conversation. I frankly 
thought that Mr. Adams was baiting Mr. Cohn at this time. 

Mr. Prewitt: I want to refer you to Mr. Adams’s testimony 
on page 2606 of the record, that relates to the conversation 
of January 14th. Do you have it? I will read from Mr. Adams’s 
testimony: 

“Mr. Adams: Yes, sir, that is right. | asked him what 
would happen if Schine got overseas duty. He re- 
sponded with vigor and force, “Stevens is through as Sec- 
retary of the Army.’ I said, ‘Oh, Roy,’ something to this 
effect, ‘Oh, Roy, don’t say that. Come on, really, what 
is going to happen if Schine gets overseas duty?’ He 
responded with even more force, ‘We will wreck the 
Army.” 

Is the statement which I have just read, attributable to Mr. 
Cohn, correct? 

Mr. Carr: No, sir. I was there in the room. Mr. Adams had 
mentioned this shipping of Schine overseas, Mr. Cohn did not 
make these statements. 


“GETTING” GENERAL RYAN? 


_ Mr. Prewitt: Very well. 1 will read further from Mr. 
Adams’s testimony on page 2607: 
“Then he [Mr. Cohn} said, “The first thing we are go- 
ing to do is get General Ryan [Maj. Gen. Cornelius E. 
Ryan, Commanding General, Fort Dix, N. J.] for the way 
he has treated Dave at Fort Dix. Dave gets through at 
Fort Dix tomorrow or this week, and as soon as he is 
gone, we are going to get General Ryan for the obscene 
way in which he has permitted Schine to be treated up 
there.’ 
“He said, ‘We are not going to do it ourselves. We have 
another committee of the Congress interested in it.’ 
“Then he said, ‘I wouldn’t put it past you to do this. 
We will start investigations. We have enough stuff on 
the Army to keep investigations going indefinitely, and 
if anything like such and such double cross occurs, that 
is what we will do.’” 
Did you follow me as I read, Mr. Carr? 
Mr. Carr: Yes, pretty much, sir. 
Mr. Prewitt: Did Mr. Cohn make any such statement or the 
substance of any such statement? 
Mr. Carr: No, sir, he didn’t. I am sure I would have 
recalled it if he had said anything concerning General Ryan. - 
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My contacts with General Ryan had been most pleasant and I 
thought he was a fine gentleman. I am sure I would have re- 
called it. 

Mr. Prewitt: Were you within hearing distance of Mr. 


—————_ 


Mr. Carr: I can’t say why I inserted any particular part of 
this thing in here, any particular words... 
o = o 


Senator Mundt [Karl E. Mundt (Rep.), of South Dakota, 


¥ ii 


ar 


Cohn and Mr. Adams during the entire time of their conver- temporary chairman of the Subcommittee]: Mr. Carr, you he 
sation on this particular day? said that on numerous occasions, John Adams referred to 

Mr. Carr: Yes, I was, except for the very beginning of the Dave Schine as a “hostage,” is that right? se 

conversation on the 14th, yes, sir. Mr. Carr: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Prewitt: But after the subject of Schine was interposed, Senator Mundt: In your presence and to you? of 

you say by Mr. Adams— Mr. Carr: Yes, sir. is 
Mr. Carr: Yes, sir. Senator Mundt: Did he do it in overtones which you would 
Mr. Prewitt:—you were within hearing distance of these consider to be facetious or in overtones which you might 

two gentlemen as they conversed? consider to be ominous and threatening? di 

Mr. Carr: Yes, sir, | was in the room. Mr. Carr: I think that on most occasions he was being yy ba 

Mr. Prewitt: And it is your testimony that no such state- tacetious. I don’t think the use of the word “hostage” it- | se 
ment as I have just read, which is attributable to Mr. Cohn by self was considered—it was certainly not considered by me as 

Mr. Adams, was made by Mr. Cohn? a threat. | think facetious. di 
Mr. Carr: Yes, sir, that is my testimony. Senator Mundt: You know John Adams rather well. I know 

e 8 8 him rather well. He is what you might call sort of a master At 

of a flip phrase, is he not? 

“ “ Mr. Carr: Yes. ce 
KP FOR PRIVATE SCHINE Senator Mundt: That is, sometimes the thing he says when 
Mr. Prewitt: . . . Now let’s turn to your memorandum dated reduced to print, divested from its inflection, might convey 

Jan. 9, 1954, from yourself to Roy Cohn... . an altogether different meaning than if you can hear the in- } Ou 

e 8 6 flection and watch the pantomime of his face, is that correct? | thi 

I read from your memorandum: Mr. Carr: Yes, sir. That is true of any of us. Ag 


Senator Mundt: Yes, but do you agree that John G. Adams, | thi 
perhaps, is more inclined to the flip phrase than maybe | ge 


“I called John Adams about the question of the insert 
for the annual report re the change of the Army security 


program. Also told him you had been trying to reach Frank Carr? ba: 
him about Dave not being free Sunday to help with the Mr. Carr: Yes. | 
report. He was up in Amherst, Mass., stated that he was Senator Mundt: Yes, sir, perhaps more than the average. an 
snowbound and that he couldn’t do a thing about it He picked that up as a young man. And, consequently, | Ag 


knowing the individual, I would be led to believe that even | for 
though he used the word “hostage,” he didn’t do it in terms : 
of a man about to make a threat, that “we are going to chop | gat 
off the head of Dave Schine” or “we are going to put him in + 


from Massachusetts. I am sure that he doesn’t want to 
do anything but I told him you would call. I think he 
will duck you. It is obvious that he doesn’t want the 
part about Army laxity in the report, so don’t expect 
a dungeon.” It was done, perhaps, more or less I think be- 


Dave to get off to help.” 
Have I correctly read your memorandum, Mr. Carr? tween friends, and you were a friend of John Adams. Is that | bre 
Mr. Carr: Yes, sir. right? as 
Mr. Prewitt: You knew, I take it, that Mr. Schine was as- Mr. Carr: Yes, sir. the 

signed to do KP [kitchen police] duty the following day, Sun- ° © @ inf 

day, January 16? “ 
Mr. Carr: Yes, sir. At the time of the call, yes, sir. \ 
Mr. Prewitt: And the purpose of your call, among other WHO SEES COMMITTEE FILES? 

things, was to get Private Schine relieved from that obligation? Senator Symington [Stuart Symington (Dem.), of Missouri, s 


Mr. Carr: No, sir. 
Mr. Prewitt: It was not? 


member of the Subcommittee]: In effect, you previously | Ha 
testified that under certain circumstances all Committee staf | oth 


Mr. Carr: No, sir. The purpose of my call was to discuss a and clerical help would be able to get at the files [ot the ‘ 
matter concerning the annual report with Mr. Adams . McCarthy Committee], wouldn’t they? ‘ 
The Schine memorandum, the Schine matter, is incidental Mr. Carr: I testified that physically the Committee staf | ord 
to my call. I merely told Mr. Adams, as incidental to my would be able to get at the files. I think I have made it " 
call, that Mr. Cohn had been trying to reach him. clear that clerical employes are not supposed to go down | pri 
Mr. Prewitt: Who brought up the subject of Schine on and spend their time— the 
that occasion? Senator Symington: But you made it very clear that if, | 1s t 


say, your secretary or somebody else’s secretary went down | Not. 
and the file clerk wasn’t there or was ill that day—didn't | the 
happen to be there—she could go ahead and get the files? to. 


Mr. Carr: I brought up the subject ef Schine in the tele- 
phone call. 
Mr. Prewitt: Did you ask Mr. Adams to attempt to secure 


a release for Private Schine from duty on the following day? Mr. Carr: She could do that, yes. day 

Mr. Carr: No, I didn’t. The conversation went something Senator Symington: So in effect the files are available to Cle 
like this. I said that Mr. Cohn had been trying to reach Mr. every member of the Committee under certain circumstances’ ¢ 
Adams and that he wanted—that Mr. Schine had been as- Mr. Carr: That is correct. mer 
signed some duty over the week end, and Mr. Cohn wanted Senator Symington: Mr. Carr, do you know what clear | . S$ 
him to work with him on the report. I told him that Mr. Cohn ance each of your staff members have, that is, each investi | Ite 
would try to contact him. gator, each clerical, stenographer, file clerk and so forth? S 

Mr. Prewitt: And you dictated this memorandum to Mr. Mr. Carr: Yes, sir. S 
Cohn, who was in New York on Saturday, January 9. Why did Senator Symington: What are those clearances? Let me | Stat 
you insert in that memorandum, “It is obvious that he doesn’t put it to you this way: Have they all got clearances from S 
want the part about Army laxity in the report so don’t expect the Department of Defense and, if so, on what basis? suby 
Dave to get off to help”? Mr. Carr: They have clearances, varying degrees of cleat } any 
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ances. One of them has “top secret” clearance on a “need 
to know” basis which has never been retracted. Generally, 
they all have clearance up to and including “secret.” 

Senator Symington: Let’s see. You say one staff member 
has “top secret” clearance? . 

Mr. Carr: I recall that one staff member was given “top 
secret” clearance. I don’t know that it was ever rescinded. 

Senator Symington: All the others from the Department 
of Defense have “secret” clearance, clearance through “secret,” 
is that right? 

Mr. Carr: The other clearances are through “secret,” yes. 

Senator Symington: And it really would not make any 
difference whether one had “top secret” and all the rest 
had “secret” or one had “secret” and all the rest had “top 
secret” if they all had access to the files, isn’t that right? 

Mr. Carr: I would say that it wouldn’t make a great deal of 
difference whether it was “secret” or “top secret,” no, sir. 

Senator Symington: Have you any clearance from the 
Atomic Energy Commission and, if so, on what basis? 

Mr. Carr: I don’t know of my own—I don’t know of any 
clearance from the Atomic Energy Commission. 

Senator Symington: As you know, our budget, most of 
our budget, depends upon our estimate of enemy strength and 
that, of course, has a lot to do with the Central Intelligence 
Agency estimates. Have we any clearance of staff members in 
this Committee, of this Committee, from the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency? Has it ever been asked for? And, if so, on what 
basis? 

Mr. Carr: I don’t know of my own knowledge whether 
any clearance has ever been asked of Central Intelligence 
Agency. I think it would probably be useless to ask an agency 
for clearance to investigate it. 

Senator Symington: I didn’t say anything about investi- 
gating. 

Mr. Carr: Well, or to use the documents. I don’t— 

Senator Symington: In other words, as long as you 
brought the word up, it would be unfortunate if we had 
a subversive on our staff and he hadn’t had clearance, and 
then he examined an agency and in that agency he got 
information which made it possible for him to betray the 
country. 

Mr. Carr: It would be unfortunate and most unusual. 

= = = 

Senator Symington: Let me ask you another question. 
Have the staff members got clearance from the FBI, and 
other clerical help, and, if so, on what basis? 

Senator McCarthy: Mr. Chairman? 

Senator Mundt: Senator McCarthy, have you a point of 
order? 

Senator McCarthy: No, I think it is a point of personal 
privilege for my staff. Senator McClellan was talking about 
the possibility of subversives on our staff. The implication 
is that he knows of some subversive on the staff. He does 
not. If he knows of any subversive, then he should take 
the stand and tell about him. Otherwise, he owes a duty 
to apologize to the young men who have been working 
day and night to get rid of Communists, while Mr. Mc- 
Clellan and his friends—Mr. Symington. 

Senator McClellan [John L. McClellan (Dem.), of Arkansas, 
member of the Subcommittee]: Get your names straight. 

Senator Symington: Mr. Chairman, may I proceed with my 
interrogation of the witness? 

Senator McCarthy: A point of personal privilege. 

Senator Mundt: You may state it, but I think you mis- 
stated it in talking about Senator McClellan. 

Senator McCarthy: If Senator Symington knows of no 
subversive on the. staff, then he should say so. If he has 
any evidence of any subversive on any staff, then he should 
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be willing to take the oath here and tell us about it. I don’t 
like these innuendos against these young men who have 
been working so hard at very low salaries to dig out Com- 
munists without the help, may I say, of men like Senator 
Symington. 

Senator Symington: Mr. Chairman? 

Senator Mundt: On the point of personal privilege, the 
chair will rule that he did not hear Senator Symington mention 
any member of the staff being a subversive. You may proceed. 

Senator Symington: I thank the chair. . . 

o ¢ ¢@ 

Mr. Carr, und>r the present rules for access to files of 
this Committee, if a former Communist who had not really 
reformed, or a subversive, or any security risk on this Com- 
mittee staff that might get on it, decided to betray his country 
by revealing the contents of a secret FBI document which he 
had found in these files to a possible enemy, it would be a 
relatively simple matter, would it not. for him to do that, 
based on the way these files are handled? 

Mr. Carr: Well, sir, I don’t agree with you. I don’t know 
of any FBI secret documents that are contained in our files. 

Senator Symington: There are no purported secret docu- 
ments of the FBI, confidential documents, in the files? 

Mr. Carr: No, sir, I don’t know of any FBI documents 
in our files. 

Senator Symington: What would you say the two-and-a- 
quarter-page document was? [This referred to a document, 
apparently based on an FBI report, that Senator McCarthy 
said an officer in Army Intelligence gave him.] 

Mr. Carr: That was from the Senator’s office. 

Senator Symington: That was not in the files? 

Mr. Carr: No, sir. 

Senator Symington: But if it was in the files, then it would 
be possible for someone to get it under these rules, would 
it not? Will you answer the question? 

Senator McCarthy: Mr. Chairman? I raise a point of per- 
sonal privilege. You gave Mr. Symington the right to ask 
one question. I do want to raise that point before we leave 
this afternoon. 

Senator Mundt: Raise it briefly, then, because we have 
to adjourn for the vote [on the Senate floor]. 

Senator McCarthy: I will raise it as briefly as I can. 
May I say, Senator Symington has been here, by innuendo, 
trying to smear the staff of young men who have been 
working to dig out Communists. He is talking about what 
might happen if there were a subversive on the staff. I would 
like to ask him now, even though he is not under oath, 
whether he has any information at all of any kind to justify 
this attempted smear against these 14 young men who have 
done such an excellent job uncovering Communists. 

If he has no information, then he should be honest enough 
to tell us. If he has information, he should take the stand 
and take the oath as these young men have been taking it. 

Now may I ask you, Senator, do you have any informa- 
tion to indicate that there is anyone on my staff who is 
subversive, as you have indicated in your questioning? 

Senator Mundt: Senator Symington, you may answer the 
question and then we will have to recess for the vote. 


CHARGE OF “SLOPPIEST” FILING 


Senator Symington: I will answer that question this way, 
Senator McCarthy: In all the years that I have been in this 
Government, based on the testimony that has been given 
before this Committee under oath, I think the files of what 
you call “my staff, my director, my chief of staff,” have been 
the sloppiest and most dangerously handled files that I have 
ever heard of since I have been in the Government. 

Senator Mundt: We will recess for the vote. 
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Senator McCarthy: You can run away if you like, Stu. 
You can run away if you like. You have been here trying 
to smear the staff of this Committee, the young men who 
have been working to uncover Communists. You jump up 
and run away without answering the question. I have asked 
you a simple question: Do you have any evidence of any 
kind to indicate that there is any subversive amongst these 
young men? If not, if not you are leaving here this after- 
noon, leaving a smear upon the name of each and every one 
of them. You shouldn’t do that, Mr. Symington. That is just 
dishonest. That is the same thing that the Communist Party 
has been doing too long. 

Senator Symington: Mr. Chairman, apparently any time 
anybody says anything against anybody working for Sena- 
tor McCarthy, he is smearing them and accusing them of 
being Communists. 

Senator McCarthy: Answer the question. 

Senator Symington: That is the best answer I can give 
you and that is the only answer you are going to get. 

Senator McCarthy: You won't answer if you know of 
any subversive? 

Mr. Chairman, even though the chair is leaving, I want 
to make this record, and, Mr. Reporter, will you take this 
down; Mr. Reporter, will you take this down. 

Mr. Symington, other members of the Democrat Party 
here, have been intimating that they know of some sub- 
versive on the staff investigating Communists. I have asked 
Mr. Symington point blank to tell us whether he knew of 
any such subversive. He runs away. He won’t answer the 
question. 

May I say that that is the most dishonest, the most un- 
founded smear upon some of the most outstanding young 
men that I have ever seen work to uncover Communists. 
And before this is over, the American people will have a 
better picture of it. 

I guess we must go vote now. 

2 od o 

Senator McCarthy: Mr. Carr, I think yesterday you men- 
tioned that we received FBI reports occasionally. From the 
answer, I gather that there might have been the feeling 
that you had received the FBI reports. Any FBI reports 
come directly to me, is that right? 

Mr. Carr: Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarthy: And any clearance, “secret,” “top se- 
cret,” “confidential,” would come to you and you would only 
learn about that by hearing about it from me; is that right? 

Mr. Carr: Yes, sir, that is right. 

Senator McCarthy: Nothing further, Mr. Chairman. 

° ° oO 

Senator McClellan: Mr. Carr when I concluded 
yesterday I believe you had agreed ‘with me that the 
charges against the Secretary of the Army and Mr. Adams 
were quite serious. 

Mr. Carr: Yes, sir. 


> « 


J = ° 

Senator McClellan: Don’t you think they are quite grave 
if you take into account the security of our country? If 
they were actually trying to protect, as charged, those who 
were protecting Communists in our Government and in the 
Army, wouldn’t you say they are quite grave? 

Mr. Carr: Yes, sir. I don’t think it is my position to pass on 
such matters, but I agree with you they are serious and grave. 

Senator McClellan: And they should have been exposed 
if that was true? 

Mr. Carr: I would be happy to have them exposed, yes, 
sir. 

Senator McClellan: Would they have been exposed, in 
your judgement, had not this chronological report of the 
Army been published? 
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Mr. Carr: I think they would. 


before we had gotten to them? 
Mr. Carr: I really don’t know, but I think it would have 
come about. 


Senator McClellan: How long do you think it would be r 


ON ARMY “CODDLING” OF REDS 


Mr. Welch [Joseph N. Welch, special counsel for the 
Army]: Isn’t it just incredible to you, Mr. Carr, just simply 
incredible to you that anybody in the Army should actually 
coddle Communists? 

Mr. Carr: It would be incredible to me, yes, sir. 

Mr. Welch: Just incredible. At least we can agree on 
that one. You don’t want to sit in that chair and have any- 
body in this country think for a moment that you believe 
the United States Army coddles Communists, do you? 

Mr. Carr: I don’t think the United States Army coddles 
Communists. 

Mr. Welch: Thank you, sir. 
with me. 

Mr. Carr: I would like to complete it, sir. 

Mr. Welch: Would you like to qualify it now? 

Mr. Carr: I don’t want to qualify it. 

Mr. Welch: Wouldn’t you rather just have it simply that 
way? 


I knew you would agree 


ic 


_ 





Mr. Carr: No, I would rather say it my way, if you don't | the 
mind. yo 
Mr. Welch: I will let you say it your way, provided you say 
it nicely, sir, to the effect that the United States Army does 
not coddle Communists. Is that what you would like to 
tell us in your own words? for 
Mr. Carr: No, not exactly that. I am in agreement with | go; 
you, Mr. Welch— the 
Mr. Welch: If you are, can’t we move along? de 
Senator McCarthy: Let him finish. an 
Mr. Welch: I think he wants to put a kind of quali: 
tion on it that I don’t think he really ought to want to | jg 4 
put on. Mr. Carr, do you want to add something to what | gh 


seemed to me to be so clear and so fresh and so nice? 

Mr. Carr: No, sir. I would just like to say that I dont 
think that at this time the Army is coddling Communists. 
I think that the Army has gone to a great extent—I should 
not say the Army—I think Mr. Stevens and Mr. Adams went 


to great limits to prevent the exposure of persons who had | go} 
cleared Communists. I don’t say that that is necessarily | 4h, 
coddling Communists. hat 
Mr. Welch: What you are talking about there is the | er, 
Loyalty Board deal, isn’t it? 
Mr. Carr: That is correct. 
* * = off 
Mr. Welch: Well, you have heard Mr. Cohn and me dis- | | q 
cuss the proposition as to whether or not your Commit 
tee may legally call members of the Loyalty Board and }| gq 
put them on the stand and say, “How come you decided | Qe 
this way in this case?” You have heard that discussion, | go} 
haven’t you? 
Mr. Carr: Yes, sir, I have. 
Mr. Welch: Don’t you know, as an investigator and 4 § Q, 
lawyer, that that presents grave legal problems? 
Mr. Carr: Yes, sir, there are two arguments there. 
Mr. Welch: Yes, sir. Thank you for that. Honest men ani | jy 
patriotic men can have Mr. Cohn’s view: that you ought t | 4 ‘ 
be able to summons them and question the dickens out 
them. That is right, isn’t it? Yor 
Mr. Carr: Yes, sir. Id 
Mr. Welch: And honest and patriotic men can have, lets 
say, the Welch view—that it is pretty awkward to call any 
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Mr. Carr: “‘I frankly thought that Mr. Adams was baiting Mr. Cohn.. .“’ 


the judge and say, “How come vou decided the case the way 
you did?” 
Mr. Carr: You can have that view, sir, yes, sir. 
® * & 

Mr. Welch: You must see yourself that it is a little awkward 
for these people who sit on the Loyalty Board if they are 
going to decide questions fairly, it is a little awkward for 
them to have to bear in mind all the time that after they have 
decided a case maybe they will be hauled up, put under oath 
and questioned as to how they reached their decision. 

Mr. Carr: It may be a little awkward, but I can’t see that 
if they are doing their job and if they do it right, why they 
should worry about it at all. 


* * o 


ABOUT A WEEK-END PASS 


Mr. St. Clair [James D. St. Clair, assistant special coun- 
sel for the Army]: I take it your testimony yesterday was 
that John Adams, a reasonably intelligent person, is said to 
have offered you tidbits in exchange for breaking a gen- 
eral, isn’t that right? 

Mr. Carr: . . . No, I don’t think I said yesterday that he 
offered tidbits in return for the breaking of a general, no. 
I don’t think that would be the exact way of saying it. 

Mr. St. Clair: Didn’t you say in substance that on one 
occasion Mr. Adams said, “If you will give me a good word on 
General Lawton, I will give you a good word on Private 
Schine’s Thanksgiving week end”? 

Mr. Carr: Yes, I said that, yes, sir. 

Mr. St. Clair: Do you really think that happened, Mr. 
Carr? 

Mr. Carr: Really think what happened, sir? 

Mr. St. Clair: That he offered a week-end pass to a private 
in order to get this Committee’s approval for breaking 
a general? 

Mr. Carr: Well, you say that he offered a week-end pass. 
You give a different connotation to it than I would, and than 
I did. He said— 

Mr. St. Clair: Let me read it to you so we won't have 
any misunderstanding. Page 6515: 
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“Mr. Adams said to Mr. Cohn, ‘If you can give me 
some good word on the Lawton situation, maybe I can 
give you some good word on whether or not Schine will 
be available this week end.’ ” 

Mr. Carr: Yes. That is November 24, isn’t it? 

Mr. St. Clair: That is right. 

Mr. Carr: Yes. Go ahead. 

Mr. St. Clair: Is that the suggestion of a rational person, 
that a week-end pass for a private is counterbalance for ap- 
proval of the breaking of a general? 

Mr. Carr: No, sir. I think you— 

Mr. St. Clair: That is your testimony. .. . 

= o oO 

What was there about Private Schine that would lead a 
rational person to think, sir, that a little tidbit could move 
around such powerful forces as generals? 

Mr. Carr: I think that you are talking in circles here, 
Mr. St. Clair. 

Mr. St. Clair: Maybe you are talking in circles. It is your 
testimony I am referring to. 

Mr. Carr: Maybe I am, sir, but what I am trying to say 
here is that General—the General Lawton situation was 
something aside from Schine. Mr. Adams was trying to tie 
the General Lawton situation in with the Schine thing. 

Mr. St. Clair: That is what you say. 

Mr. Carr: That is what I say, yes, sir. 

Mr. St. Clair: That is right. I am suggesting to you it is a 
rather ludicrous suggestion, isn’t it? 

Mr. Carr: It probably is. It didn’t work. 

Mr. St. Clair: It is even more ludicrous to offer a tidbit 
to a private in exchange for calling off the work of this Sub- 
committee, isn’t it, Mr. Carr? 

Mr. Carr: It didn’t work. I guess maybe it is ludicrous. 

Mr. St. Clair: Isn’t it true, sir, that there is something 
about Private Schine that didn’t make these suggestions, 
as you put them, so ludicrous? 

Mr. Carr: What would that be, sir? 

Mr. St. Clair: A little bait in front of Private Schine—I am 
using your words and I don’t mean to suggest that I agree 
with them—in fact had enough power to cause these things 
to happen, did it not? 
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Mr. Carr: It didn’t happen. Maybe Mr. Adams thought 
that it would. I don’t know. 

Mr. St. Clair: What would there be about Private Schine 
that would lead this reasonably intelligent man to think that 
a little tidbit dangled in front of him would cause the work 
of the Subcommittee to cease and cause a general to be 
broken? 

Mr. Carr: I can’t say what was in Mr. Adams’ mind... . 


“WHAT WAS THE BLACKMAIL” 


Mr. Welch, questioned Mr. Carr about a memorandum, 
submitted earlier in the hearings, from Mr. Carr to Senator 
McCarthy. From the transcript: 


Mr. Welch: Your first paragraph of that memorandum has 
these words in it: “I want to tell you that I am getting fed up 
with the way the Army is trying to use Schine as a hostage to 
pressure us to stop our hearings on the Army.”.. . 

Now look at this phrase—you have already been asked 
about it—in the next paragraph: “I am convinced that they 
will keep right on trying to blackmail us as long as Schine is 
in the Armv ” 

Just what was the blackmail? What were they threatening 
you with? Just to keep Schine in the Army? 

Mr. Carr: No, sir. 

Mr. Welch: Was it to put him on KP? 

Mr. Carr: No, sir. 

Mr. Welch: Or to deprive him of a leave? 

Mr. Carr: No, sir. 

Mr. Welch: Or not make him a corporal? 

Mr. Carr: No, sir. 

Mr. Welch: What were they threatening to do to him? 

Mr. Carr: The way I understood it, and the thing that got 
me a little bit angered that afternoon, was the fact that they 
tied this thing in with stopping the hearings— 

Mr. Welch: I don’t care what they tied it in with. What 
were they going to do to Schine? 

Mr. Carr: What were they going to do to Schine? 

Mr. Welch: Yes. 

Mr. Carr: The thing I was concerned about here, sir, was 
that they were trying to use Schine to stop the hearings. 

Mr. Welch: I understand, but what were they threatening 
to do to him besides letting him wear the uniform of the 
United States Army? 

Mr. Carr: Well, I don’t know that they were threatening 
to take him out and shoot him or anything like that, sir. 

Mr. Welch: I don’t think so. The worst we have heard is 
KP on Sunday, isn’t it? 

Mr. Carr: Yes. 


Senator McCarthy was again on the witness stand when 
Senator Symington conducted the following cross-examin- 
ation: 


Senator Symington: . . . Senator McCarthy, may I read to 
you from a portion of your cross-examination of Secretary 
Stevens on April 30, page 1335 of the record? 

Senator McCarthy: I don’t question your ability to read. I 
think you have been doing a very good job. 

2 2 ° 

Senator Symington: Senator, you have mentioned that sev- 
eral times, and I would like you to know I wrote this memo- 
randum. If you would get the deputy junior Senator from 
Wisconsin out of your ear—Mr. Cohn—I think you could hear 
me better sometimes. 

Senator McCarthy: May I say if we were to have a deputy 
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junior Senator, I couldn’t think of anyone whom I would 
rather have than Mr. Cohn as the deputy junior Senator, 
Make no mistake about it, I think Mr. Cohn is one of the % 
most valuable men I have ever had with any committee 
period... 
Senator Symington: Are we set? 
* o a 

“Senator McCarthy: Well, all right, now, what is 
espionage in your vocabulary? 

“Secretary Stevens: Spying. 

“Senator McCarthy: If a man gives away a secret, 
that would be a violation of the Espionage Act, would 
it not? 

“Secretary Stevens: You would know about that. I as- 
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sume that would be correct. ite 


“Senator McCarthy: Well, Robert, you are the Secre- 
tary of the Army. 

“Secretary Stevens: That is right. 

“Senator McCarthy: Well, now, if a man or if an em- 
ploye of the Army gave an unauthorized person “secret,” 
“top secret” or “confidential” material, that would be a 
violation of the Espionage Act? 

“Secretary Stevens: You are familiar with that. I as- 
sume that it would be, Senator, and it certainly sounds 
so.” 

Have I read that right? 

Senator McCarthy: You have read that excellently. 

Senator Symington: Senator McCarthy, as I see it, based 
on your own words, if a man or if an employe of the Army 
gave an unauthorized person “secret,” “top secret” or “confi- 
dential” material, would that be a violation of the Espion- 
age Act? 

Senator McCarthy: An unauthorized person, yes .. . 

Senator Symington: Thank you. That Act, as I read it, 
makes it a felony punishable by a fine up to $10,000 and by 
a jail sentence of up to 10 years for any person having con- 


trol of classified documents who divulges them to an uv & 


authorized person .. . 
o = a 

As I understand that Act, it also makes it illegal for any 
unauthorized person to retain any such unauthorized infor- 
mation without delivering it to the officer of the Government 
entitled to receive it... 

* * 2 

There could be no doubt in the minds of anyone who saw 
these documents [the “2%-page document” and the original 
FBI memorandum] that they contained “confidential” infor- 
mation which by law could not be given to any unauthorized 
person, is that right? 

Senator McCarthy: Any unauthorized person, yes. 

Senator Symington: Right. You have testified, haven’t you, 
that your informer—I will not ask you to name him—was a 
young person employed by or serving in the Army? 

Senator McCarthy: I believe that was my testimony. 

Senator Symington: He gave this two-and-a-quarter-page 
document to you? 

Senator McCarthy: Yes, an authorized chairman of an it- 
vestigating committee. 

Senator Symington: If you are a person authorized to re: 
ceive this document under the law, there is no violation of § 
the law. If you are not authorized to receive the document, 
it is a violation. It is as simple as that, is it not? 

Senator McCarthy: No, it isn’t as simple as that. Numbet 
one, I am authorized to receive—not only authorized but! 
have a duty to receive any evidence— 

Let me finish. 

Senator Symington: I don’t think you heard my questo! 
May I reread the question to you? 

Senator McCarthy: No, Senator, this is the whole meat 0! 
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this case when you get into the question of secrecy versus 
giving the American people the facts. 

The chairman of an investigating committee has the duty 
to get evidence of wrongdoing. Everyone in the Government, 
under the law, has the right and the duty to give information 
to the chairman of an investigating committee, and when you 
have—as you have here—the FBI doing just as thorough job 
as they did in the Harry Dexter White case, I believe, warn- 
ing day after day after day that men with’Communist records 
were in the secret radar laboratories, I believe that there was 
no choice on the part of anyone who knew that information 
but to give that to the chairman of some committee who 
would use it. 


* & o 


Mr. Welch: Senator McCarthy, I want to say something to 


you, sir, with some gravity, if I may. I have, on more 
than one occasion, heard you say casually, quote, Now 
that the Army charges have proved entirely false, un- 
quote, and you have said such things, have you not, just 
“Yes” or “No”? 

Senator McCarthy: I think I have said the Stevens-Adams 
charges. This is not an Army charge. 

Mr. Welch: May I remind you, Senator, with all humility 
on my part, that you are a witness in this case and not a 
judge. Will you agree to that? 

Senator McCarthy: That I am a witness? 

Mr. Welch: And not a judge. 

Senator McCarthy: I am a witness. 

Mr. Welch: And not a judge? 

Senator McCarthy: You are certainly right. 

Mr. Welch: And that your testimony today and what you 
may hereafter give must be weighed on the one hand by the 
Committee, is that right, sir? 

Senator McCarthy: You say the Committee must weigh my 
testimony? 

Mr. Welch: Yes. 

Senator McCarthy: Obviously. 

Mr. Welch: And the country must also—or will, at least— 
make up its minds. 

Senator McCarthy: Yes. I think the jury which is watching 
on television will make up its mind, watching all the wit- 
nesses. 

Mr. Welch: May I suggest to you, Senator, that whatever 
the outcome, it would be more graceful at least for you to 
await the verdict rather than to announce it, so you think, 
from the witness chair? 

Senator McCarthy: Mr. Welch, may I tell you, sir, that 
when you or anyone else makes charges against my staff 
which are charges which are completely unfounded and you 
and I will agree now that the charges against Mr. Carr were 
completely without foundation, that I will not be graceful 
when it comes to that sort of situation. I have a duty. Let’s 
make this clear, Mr. Welch. This is no game. This is no 
game... 

Mr. Welch: Don’t suggest to me, sir, if you please, that the 
United States Army is going to cut its own throat by letting 
Communists cut its throat, as you say they may. Don’t tell 
me, sir, that the United States Army doesn’t fight Commu- 
hists. 

You do not have a monopoly, sir, in that field. You do 
good work. I admire the work you do, when it succeeds. But, 
believe me, sir, steadily, day by day in this Government, not 
only in the Army but in the Navy and in the Air Force and 
throughout the Government, as you know, the fight goes 
on, sir, And you should rejoice with me that there are people 
after Communists tonight in addition to you, sir. 

Senator McCarthy: Mr. Welch, I think you and I should 

e on the same side in this fight. I think essentially we are. 
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You tell me that if I would give the names of Communists, 
you say, to the Army—Let’s make it clear, Mr. Welch, 
this is no contest between our Committee and the Army. As 
far as I know, 99 per cent of the uniformed men in the mili- 
tary wholeheartedly back up any effort to get the few trai- 
tors, the few rotten apples, as I have said before, out of the 
barrel... 
e@ 8 38 

Senator McClellan: I hope, Mr. Chairman, that we 
can end these hearings in a spirit of real Americanism, not 
on a partisan issue—but partisan issues have been inject- 
ed, I think wrongfully so, but they are here. May I say to 
you that, so far as I am concerned, I am a Democrat, but I 
place the security and welfare of my country above any party. 

eo 8 °@ 

Senator McCarthy: . . . I would like to comment on that, 
in view of the fact that Senator McClellan was directing, 
I know, some of his remarks toward—certainly of not to- 
ward me, toward my party. He says he doesn’t like to have 
this made a partisan issue, after he spends ten minutes giv- 
ing the Republican Party the devil . . . 

* o o 

It seems we are making these windup speeches here, and 
I want to correct what you said. You, for example, in one of 
your monitored calls, referred to your Republican colleagues 
as “that gang.” You refer to the “infamous” agreement made. 
The only agreement made was that the American people— 
the only agreement made was that the American people and 
the Congress be entitled to get information about Commu- 
nists. I don’t think there is anything infamous about that. I 
think it is the sort of agreement that should be made 
The monitored calls show that the quarrel was the result of 
the urging by Senator Symington, and what urging there was 
on the part of Clark Clifford [former counsel to President 
Truman} we don’t know... 

If this hearing ends with the picture being made very 
clear that a very innocent Secretary of the Army was goaded 
and shoved into the fight by the legal counsel, the top ad- 
viser, of the Democrat Party, I may say, John, that your party 
is going to suffer and bleed very, very much because of it. . . 

° fod = 

Senator Dirksen [Everett M. Dirksen (Rep.), of Illinois, 
member of the Subcommittee]: . . . Mr. Chairman, I have no 
moral pronouncements or utterances to make, no preach- 
ments, and I intend to do my campaigning after the Congress 
has adjourned and we get out on the hustings. I would much 
prefer to do it there than to inject it into these proceedings. 
But I do believe that all the colloquy calls for at least one 
observation . . . 

The problem that is here today has been provoked and pre- 
cipitated, as a matter of fact, by the infiltration of subversives 
and disloyal persons and Communists in Government. We 
have been steadily and vigorously attempting to uproot them 
and get them out of Government. It will be said, to the 
everlasting credit of the Eisenhower Administration, that 
that work is going forward on every front. 

Had that infiltration not been permitted, had there been 
vigilance heretofore, the Republican Administration cer- 
tainly would not have had the bitter problem with which it 
has to deal today ... 

Senator Mundt: Thank you for those purely nonpartisan 
remarks. Senator Jackson, you have ten minutes. 

e oe @ 

Senator Jackson [Henry M. Jackson (Dem.), of Washing- 
ton, member of the Subcommittee]: Mr. Chairman, I think it 
is to be regretted that at the last day of this hearing we are 
getting into partisan matters that have no place in these hear- 
ings. We on this side have not brought them up. If you want 
to take a look at the record in these hearings, it is rather 
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revealing. It is not the Democrats who have been making the 
attack on the Eisenhower Administration . . . 
oO °° ° 

Mr. Welch: Could I remind the Committee that Mr. St. 
Clair and I came this morning hoping we might ask an oc- 
casional question. 

Senator Mundt: We are going to get to you very shortly. 

Mr. Welch: Mr. Chairman, I have not finished my state- 
ment. 

Senator Mundt: I am sorry. 

Mr. Welch: We still entertain that hope, but I would like 
to say to you for myself that I am almost numb at what I 
have heard, it is so far removed from what we are trying to 
try here. I beg of you, sir, can we not finish the questions 
that we would like to ask, and then if somebody wants to 
practice politics for two weeks in this room, it is all right 
with me. 


MR. STEVENS‘S STATEMENT 


Mr. Welch: Mr. Chairman, you will recall this morning 
when we had the big to-do that was touched off by the 
chairman, that I asked for the right to read into the re- 
cord a statement by the Secretary of the Army. It has just 
come to me, and may I now read it? It is short. 

Serator Mundt: You may read it. 

Mr. Welch: . . . It is addressed, Mr. Chairman, to you... 

“... About midafternoon on Feb. 18, 1954, General 
Matthew B. Ridgway, Army Chief of Staff, and I called 
upon Senator Symington .. . 

“While I was conterring with Senator Symington, he 
telephoned and invited Mr. Clark Clifford to come to his 
office. I had no idea of meeting Mr. Clifford when I called 
at Senator Symington’s office. Before Mr. Clifford arrived, 
Senator Symington suggested that I attempt to postpone 
any hearings on the Zwicker [Brig. Gen. Ralph W. 
Zwicker] case for two weeks, until he returned from 
Europe and could be present. He also dictated a letter to 
Senator McCarthy, requesting such a postponement. 

“Shortly thereafter Mr. Clifford arrived and for about 
20 minutes Mr. Clifford, Senator Symington and I dis- 
cussed whether I should appear before the Subcommittee 
during Senator Symington’s absence in Europe. They ad- 
vised me not to do so. However, on February 21, I 
decided to issue a public statement on the Zwicker 
matter. This, statement indicated that I personally would 
appear before the Subcommittee whenever requested. 
Since Senator Symington had by then departed for his 
trip to Europe and since my proposed statement indicated 
the likelihood that I would appear before the Committee 
in advance of Senator Symington’s return from Europe, 
my recollection is that as a matter of courtesy I tele- 
phoned Mr. Cliftord and so advised him. I had no contact 
with Mr. Clifiord thereafter . . .” 

Mr. Cohn: Mr. Chairman . . . We have heard Mr. Stevens’ 
statement now. I think there are some very interesting facets 
to it. There are some contradictions to statements he made in 
the monitored telephone call. There are further indications 
of what would be contradictory testimony, if he had said 
this under oath... 


A LA‘WYER‘’S “MAGIC WORDS” 
Senator Mundt: Mr. Welch, you may continue .. . 


Mr. Welch: Mr. Chairman, there always comes a time in 
any lawsuit, no matter how long it is, when some lawyer says 
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those rather magic words in a courtroom, “I rest,” and those 
words I now say. 

Senator Mundt: That is fine... 

Senator Dworshak: Senator, . . . I think the people may 
ke aroused emotionally over this hearing, but I am sure they 
are more concerned about the future activities to elimin- 
ate all subversives from the Federal Government. 

So at that point I ask you what your plans are for continu. 
ing your crusade or behalf of this Subcommittee . . . 

Senator McCarthy: Senator Dworshak, I think that that is 
certainly an excellent question to ask as we close these hear- 
ings... 

1 think perhaps one of the hearings that could first be 
held—and I hope we can start that immediately—are the 


hearings of which Senator Potter is chairman, hearings having ‘ 


to do with American citizens still being held in Communist 
prison camps, some of them since World War I. 
e 8 6 

No. 2, I think one of the extremely important hearings 
that we should go into is the exposure of Communists in de- 
fense plants... 

No. 3, I hope that I can get this Committee—and I don’t 
want to start an argument on that now—I hope I can get 
this Investigating Committee to agree with me that we 
should call the members of that old loyalty board—they 
are no longer acting on the loyalty board; they have been 
disbanded by Bob Stevens, a very wise act on hig part, | 
think—and find out what they are doing... . 

Another matter I think is the Peress case. I would like 
to know the names and let the American people know the 
names. I would like to spread on the record the names of 
those who gave this specia! consideration to a man who was a 
graduate of a Communist !eadership school. 

We have one other hearing, Senator, which I believe is 
now being handled . . . That has to do with the alleged graft 
and corruption and fraud in some Alaskan projects. 

There will be the very important question of whether or 
not we can go into the alleged Communist infiltration of 
CIA [Central Intelligence Agency], what authority, what 
power we have there. Also the question of what, if any- 
thing, we should do in regard to alleged Communist infiltra- 
tion of the atomic and hydrogen-bomb plants. 

oe 

Senator Mundt: . .. You may step down as a witness, Sen- 
ator McCarthy. 

Senator McCarthy: Thank you. 

Senator Mundt: The Chair will say that he will recognize 
each of his colleagues . . . if they care to say something now 
in conclusion,— 

Senator McCarthy: I will stay and hear the speeches. 

Senator Mundt: . . . The Chair on the very first day of 
the hearing . . . said these hearings at best comprise an ul- 
pleasant business. Nothing has occurred since that date 
that has changed my evaluation of the kind of business in 
which we are engaged. I said the members of this Sub- 
committee are, however, resolved to accept our individual 
and collective responsibilities and do our best to adjudicate 
and resolve this unpleasant affair . . . 

The Chair would say that in so far as he is concerned, he be- 
lieves we have adduced the essential facts that are essential 
and necessary in the writing of a report... 

. .. He believes that he will be able to do his part in writ 
ing the report, whether happily we can agree to have a one 
package report or whether more realistically, perhaps, we 
will find ourselves writing two reports or perhaps. differen! 
viewpoints from different individual members. 

oO * 2 

Senator McClellan: . . . I did say in the beginning, M-. 

Chairman, in that brief statement that I made when we 
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opened these hearings, that the charges and the counter- 
charges that gave rise to this controversy were of such a 


| grave nature as to make these proceedings mandatory. 


I think that statement was true. I also said that the charges 

and the accusations were so diametrically in conflict that, as 
| | saw it then, it could not possibly be reconciled. 

I do not believe the testimony that has been given here 
| over these long weeks can be, in any process of reasoning, re- 
| conciled. 

ee °@ 

I am compelled to say in conclusion, Mr. Chairman, that 
the series of events, actions and conduct that precipitated the 
ugly but serious charges and countercharges that made 

ese lengthy and unpleasant public hearings mandatory | 
think will be recognized and long remembered as one of 
the most disgraceful episodes in the history of our Govern- 
ment, 

Simply to say that this series of events is regrettable is a 
gross understatement. They are depiorable and unpardon- 
able. There is no valid excuse or justification for this situa- 
tion having occurred, and it will now become our solemn 
duty, the duty of this Committee, to undertake to determine 
and fix the responsibility. 

o ¢ «@ 

Senator Jackson: Mr. Chairman, I merely want to 
say this, that we cannot help be dismayed at hearing the 
revelation of smallness and pettiness of the circumstances 
which have been described here during the past many 
days, 35 or 36, whatever days we have been here. But we 
cannot minimize the grave and serious importance of the 
charges and countercharges which birth to 
hearings... 


gave these 


Senator Potter; . . . I have been a little disturbed through- 
out the hearings to find that personality clashes have re- 
sulted, which does not live up to the dignity of the Senate. 
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I wish to assure the American people that are watching 
that that is not normal. I think it also well to point out that 
despite all the testimony, and I think it was necessary testi- 
mony in a hearing of this kind, many people may believe 
that the Government is overrun by disloyal people. I say 
that is not so. I believe that our Government has few dis- 
loyal people. I can assure you that the Administration 
downtown and the committees of the Congress are all work- 
ing with a simpleness of purpose to root out any person 
that is disloyal. 

Senator Mundt: Mr. Welch, the Chair would like to extend 
to you the courtesy of saying anything that you might like 
to say at this time as a final word. 

Mr. Welch: . .. Would you, Mr. Chairman, bear a personal 
note? I, alone, I, alone, came into this room from deep 
obscurity. I, alone, will retire to obscurity. As it folds about 
me, softly as I hope it does quickly, the lady who listened 
and is called Judith Linden Welch will hear from me a long 
sigh of relief. I am sorry that this play had to take place in 
the fretful lightning and the ominous roll of noises from 
Indo-China and around the world. [t saddens me to think 
that my life has been lived so largely either in wars or 
turmoil. I can say, as I have already indicated, that I could 
do with a little serenity. I allow myself to hope that soon there 
will come a day when there will, in this lovely land of curs, 
be more simple laughter . . . 

Senator Mundt: . . . Now having heard more than two mil- 
lion words of testimony and having heard every pertinent wit- 
ness who has requested to be heard, and having heard every 
witness requested by any of the counsel to the entities in this 
dispute, the Chair declares these hearings adjourned sine die. 


(For the story of the McCarthy-Pentagon hearings and 
what they accomplished, see page 36.) 
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AFTER IT WAS OVER—THE EMPTY HEARING ROOM 
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PUZZLED PEOPLE 


(Perhaps here is an answer to those who lately have 
insisted that it is more important to argue political 
questions in the pulpit than to dispense the funda- 
mentals of true religion. The influence of our churches 
would doubtless increase if this experience in England 
were taken to heart—David Lawrence, Editor) 


FROM THE LONDON SUNDAY TIMES: 

There are many puzzled people in Britain today. 
Three months ago a young American came to London. 
His arrival was greeted in some quarters either with ridi- 
cule and hostility or with.contemmptuous silence. But re- 
ligion has become front-page news and frequent articles 
have been printed either about “Billy” Graham or con- 
cerning the challenge he has brought to the Churches. 

The people who thronged Harringay and Wembley 
are puzzled. Many went out of curiosity, expecting to 
find an exaggerated emotionalism or the raving of a 
hot-gospeller. Instead they heard a _ well-reasoned 
though forceful declaration of the half-forgotten funda- 
mental truths of Christianity. To their surprise they 
discovered that these truths which they had imagined 
were out of date and irrelevant found a responsive 
echo in their own hearts, and held out a possible hope 
in this age of despair. Thousands of them were so con- 
vinced that at Dr. Graham’s invitation they went for- 
ward to the front of the arena as an outward expression 
of their decision to give their lives to God. Those who 
watched them go were puzzled. Here was an astonish- 
ing cross-section of the public, rich and poor, young 
and old, University students and “spivs,” City men and 
factory workers, and here and there a face well known 
in picture papers. What was the explanation? 

The Churches are puzzled. They had thought that 
materialism had so swamped the minds of the people 
that the majority had lost all interest in spiritual 
things. Now it has been demonstrated that this indif- 
ference is only a veneer. Beneath the surface the Eng- 
lishman is seen to be deeply concerned about his reli- 
gion and to his own surprise he finds himself for the 
present moment at least talking about it naturally and 
without embarrassment. Religion is now a popular sub- 
ject for conversation. Behind this there is revealed a 
longing in the heart of man, a sense of hunger for some- 
thing he hardly knows what, a reaching out for that 
which can satisfy those hitherto unspoken yearnings 
deep within him. Moreover, Dr. Graham claims that 
thousands of such people have now found their hunger 
satisfied by their personal receivizig of the presence of 
Christ into their hearts. 
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Why has the preaching of this young man done for 
them what apparently the Churches have not done? It 
is important that an answer or answers be found to this 
and similar puzzling questions. It has long been recog- 
nized by many leaders of thought in this country that the 
greatest need of the present time is a spiritual revival. If 
Dr. Graham has started this or even shown the way he 
has done something of tremendous significance. Will the 
Churches be humble enough to learn the lessons of this 
crusade and be willing to apply them to themselves? 

What are these lessons? The answer seems to lie 
somewhere in this direction. The people want to know 
the truth. They want it declared with authority and 
conviction, dogmatically and without apology. They 
prefer half an hour, or even three-quarters, of this kind 
of preaching to the ten minutes of platitudes which all 
too often is given from church pulpits. The Bible, which 
has meant so much to the people of this country in past 
generations, still has an astonishing appeal. There is 
something about the Bible and about Bible preaching 
which cannot be explained apart from acknowledg- 
ment of its divine authority and inspiration. 

Dr. Graham has appeared in the role of an Old Testa- 
ment prophet or a John the Baptist declaring “Thus 
said the Lord God,” and thousands have responded to 
his message. Nineteen hundred years ago men were 
puzzled by the preaching of St. Paul, preaching which 
swept away the paganism of the Roman Empire and 
the dead ecclesiasticism of Judaism. The explanation 
which he himself gave is: “The preaching of the Cross 
is to them that are perishing foolishness, but unto us 
which are being saved it is the power of God.” Is not 
that the real answer to our questions today? 

Dr. Graham won the support of Christian leaders in 
the London area by his oft-repeated declaration that he 
had no use for evangelism apart from the Church and 
that all those whose names he received as being helped 
by his mission would be passed on to their local 
Churches. The result has been that hundreds of con- 
gregations have received large numbers of “converts” 
who now need a welcome and leading into full church 
membership. Before it happened it would have seemed 
incredible that one preacher, however gifted, could, in 
the same day, have packed the White City and then, in 
the far greater area of Wembley Stadium, drawn 120,- 
000 people together in an act of worship. This extraor- 
dinary young man has done his part and done it mag- 
nificently. What opportunities await the Church to 
follow up with the same zeal the lead with which he 
has stirred so many hearts! 
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® You’re UNDERWRITING YOUR 
FUTURE when you join the trek to the 
Valley of the Ohio. In this resource-rich 
“American Ruhr’’, plant after plant right 
now is in operation with an eye to the 
rapidly expanding civilian markets, and 
high defense needs. Here the chemical 
industry and allied utilities and industries, 
in a decade has invested $750,000,000— 
overwhelming proof that here is found 
the economic atmosphere so vital to prof- 
itable production. 


Benefits are many: Fast, convenient 
Baltimore & Ohio TRANSPORTATION 
to vital markets; labor aplenty—young, 
loyal and steady; vast reserves of BITU- 
MINOUS COAL, NATURAL GAS, and 
OIL; POWER plants rated at 2 million 
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Constantly doing things—better ! 
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kilowatts; SALT and BRINE deposits 
among America’s best; a remarkable 
supply of ground and surface WATER; 
and—some good SITES. 


Many a plant now is enjoying its “‘slice 
of production”’ on a site recommended by 
our Industrial Development Staff. They 
can help you, too. They’ll gladly prepare 
a plant-location study tailored to fit your 
specific needs. No cost! No talk! Just ask 
our man! 


Write or phone B&O Industrial Development 


offices at: 
New York 4 Phone: Digby 4-1600 
Baltimore 1 Phone: LExingién 9-0400 
Pittsburgh 22 Phone: COurt 1-6220 


Phone: DUnbar 2900 
Phone: WAbash 2-2211 


Cincinnati 2 
Chicago 7 





Power company pulls savings 


out of this hole 


LARGE utility company set out to 
L~ install the highest temperature steam 
line ever put ina power plant. One that 
could carry steam from boiler to turbine 
at 1100°F. and 2500 pounds per square 
inch pressure! 

Common practice was to use a single 
line of forged stainless steel pipe. It had 
the needed strength but it had its draw- 
backs too. Forgings had to be turned and 
bored, skyrocketing costs. In welding 


forged sections together, cracks some- 
times occurred because of large, non- 
uniform grain size. 

Timken Company metallurgists were 
consulted. Their solution: Instead of one 
line of pipe made from forgings, use two 
parallel lines of smaller diameter made 
from a certain analysis of Timken® heavy 
wall stainless steel pressure tubing. 

The Timken steel tubing cost consid- 
erably less than the forgings would ha 
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It eliminated the cost of boring; the hole 
was already there! And because of the 
piercing process by which it’s ‘made, 
Timken seamless steel tubing had a finer, 
more uniform grain size. The steel prop- 
erties were more uniform. There was no 
problem of cracks in the weld. 

For nearly a year now, Timken steel 
tubing has proved its ability to withstand 
the terrific temperatures and pressures 
in this installation. This is a typical ex- 
ample of how Timken alloy steel solved a 
difficult problem. Ifyou have a special steel 
problem that needs solving, why not bring 
it tous? Write The Timken Roller Bearing 
Company, Steel and Tube D 
ton 6, Ohio. Cable address: 


sion, Can- 
TIMROSCO”, 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Fine Alloy 


BARS, BILLETS, SEAMLESS TUBING 


AND GRAPHITIC TOOL STEELS 
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